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THE  YOUNG  HEIRESS. 


CHAPTEE  I. 


The  spectacle  that  greeted  Mr.  Bolton  on 
re-entering  the  parlour  was  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  tranquillize  the  annoyance  and 
alarm,  which  the  scene  in  the  hall  had  occa- 
sioned him. 

The  first  object  on  which  his  eyes  rested 
was  the  figure  of  Helen  stretched  upon  the 
sofa,  her  hps  and  cheeks  utterly  colourless, 
and  her  eyes  closed ;  her  uncle  was  standing 
at  her  feet,  gazing  upon  her  death-like  atti- 
tude and  complexion,  with  a  look  of  mingled 
love  and  alarm,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
witness  unmoved :  while  poor  Mrs.  Bolton, 
with   all   a   woman's    sympathy,  and  all  a 
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ii  THE    YOUNG   HEIRESS. 

woman's  terror,  was  Tinable  to  obtain  even 
the  aid  of  a  glass  of  water  for  her,  the  only 
exit  from  the  parlour  being  into  the  crowded 
hall,  and  opening  the  door  which  led  to  it 
would  have  been  like  inviting  further  out- 
rage and  renewed  suffering. 

"  Oh  !  thank  God  you  are  come,  Stephen !" 
she  exclaimed.  "  Are  those  dreadful  people 
gone  ?  What  is  it  they  want  ?  What  was 
it  they  said  about  WiUiam  Bixley  ?" 

"  You  shall  know  ever3rfching,"  he  replied, 
"  as  rapidly  as  I  can  make  myself  under- 
stood. But  tell  me  first,  what  we  can  do 
for  that  poor  child.  Is  she  still  insensible  ? 
I  could  almost  say  that  I  hoped  it." 

And  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
he  again  left  the  room,  speedily  re-entering 
with  water,  and  followed  by  a  servant  with 
a  bottle  of  vinegar.  The  application  either 
of  one  or  both  these  remedies  caused  Helen 
to  rouse  herself,  and  open  her  eyes ;  but 
they  seemed  to  close  themselves  again  in 
spite  of  her  efforts.  The  tears,  however, 
which  now  began  slowly  to  course  each  other 
down  her  cheeks,  showed  that  she  was  no 
longer  insensible. 
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"  What  is  it  all  about,  Stephen  ?"  again 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Bolton,  with  very  natural 
impatience.  "  Helen  has  been  lying  just  as 
you  see  her,  only  more  death-like  still,  ever 
since  her  uncle  brought  her  in ;  and  he  has 
been  too  much  frightened  about  her  to  be 
able  to  explain  anything  to  me.  Why  have 
all  the  fishermen  rushed  into  our  hall  so 
rudely?  And  why  does  this  poor  child 
appear  to  be  so  dreadfully  alarmed  at  seeing 
them  ?" 

"  She  looks  better  now,  Mr.  Eixley,"  said 
the  master  of  the  house,  addressing  his  guest, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  took  the  arm  of 
his  wife,  and  passed  it  under  his  own.  "  I 
think  we  may  safely  leave  her  with  Sally 
now,  and  I  wish  very  much  to  speak  to  you." 

The  three  then  left  the  room  together, 
and  having  entered  the  little  Hbrary  and 
closed  the  door,  Mr.  Bolton  redeemed  the 
promise  he  had  given,  by  repeating,  as  suc- 
cinctly as  possible,  everything  that  had  passed 
in  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Bolton  felt  both  shocked  and  terri- 
fied. She  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  fore- 
head, but  uttered  not  a  word.     Mr.  Eixley, 
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too,  remained  silent  for  a  minute  or  two 
after  the  statement  was  made,  and  then  said, 
"  This  is  a  very  starthng  communication, 
Mr.  Bolton;  but  I,  as  you  must  be  aware, 
am  quite  unable  to  judge  of  the  truth,  or 
even  of  the  probability,  of  it.  Have  the 
kindness  to  speak  to  me  with  entire  frank- 
ness, my  dear  sir,  and  tell  me  at  once  whether 
you  think  this  horrible  suspicion  has  any 
probability  of  truth  in  it." 

"  With  the  most  perfect  sincerity,  Mr. 
Eixley,  I  answer  you  that  I  do  not,"  replied 
Mr.  Bolton.  "  I  think  WiUiam  Eixley  in- 
finitely more  likely  to  attempt  his  own  life 
than  that  of  his  father,  although  that  father 
so  very  little  deserved  the  name.  I  have 
always  known  William  to  be  warm-tempered 
and  impetuous  ;  but  if  he  had  attacked  his 
cruel  father  at  all,  it  would  have  been  openly 
and  in  the  face  of  day — not  as  a  midnight 
assassin." 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  said  Mr.  Eixley, 
musingly,  "  that  poor  Helen  is  of  a  different 
opinion." 

"  Grood  heaven,  sir  1"  cried  Mr.  Bolton, 
indignantly,   ''  how  is  it  possible  you  can 
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have  conceived  such  an  idea  ?  Let  me  im- 
plore you/'  he  added,  "  to  conceal  it  from 
her,  for  most  truly  do  I  beheve  that  her  love 
for  this  brother  is  such  as  to  make  such  a 
suspicion  a  death-blow  to  her.  She  not  only 
loves,  but  positively  reverences  him ;  and  I 
have  often  heard  her  say  that  she  thought 
William  was  born  with  a  sort  of  impossibihty 
of  doing  anything  wrong.  And  upon  my 
honour  I  have  often,  when  I  have  heard  her 
say  this,  been  greatly  inchned  to  agree  with 
her.     And  so  I  am  still,  Mr.  Eixley." 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Eixley,  quietly, 
"  you  and  Helen  must  certainly  be  much 
better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  of  this 
unfortunate  boy  than  I  can  be.  In  truth,  I 
have  never  for  a  moment  dreamed  of  forming 
any  opinion  of  him  at  all.  All  I  meant  to 
say  was,  that  there  was  a  sort  of  agony  ex- 
pressed by  the  countenance  of  Helen  the 
moment  before  she  fainted,  which  I  could 
understand  perfectly  if  anything  caused  her 
to  believe  it  possible  that  this  much-loved 
brother  was  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge  ;  but  which  remains,  in  my  opinion, 
perfectly  unaccountable  if  she  did  not." 
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"  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  con- 
ceived such  an  idea,"  returned  Mr.  Bolton, 
"  because  I  should  greatly  wish  that  you 
should  do  justice  to  the  foie  qualities  of  both 
these  young  people.  However,  it  is  infinitely 
more  important  that  you  should  judge  Helen 
rightly  than  her  brother,  for  with  him,  poor 
fellow,  it  certainly  cannot  be  expected  that 
you  should  ever  have  much  intercourse ;  and 
as  to  Helen,  who  will,  I  hope,  my  dear  sir, 
be  constantly  under  your  own  eye,  I  can  feel 
no  serious  misgivings  as  to  your  making  any 
mistakes  about  her.  Her  nature  is  as  clear 
and  as  pure  as  crystal ;  and  you  will  find  no 
difiiculty,  when  you  know  her  better,  in  un- 
derstanding everything  that  is  passing  in  her 
heart.  But  all  such  speculations  are  equally 
useless  and  ill-timed  at  this  moment.  I 
hope,  sir,  that  you  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  our  best  course  must  be  to  let  these 
blundering  sailors  have  their  way  about  the 
examination  ?" 

"  Assuredly  !"  repHed  Mr.  Eixley.  "  T 
much  doubt,  indeed,  whether  anything  that 
we  could  either  of  us  do  or  say  would  have 
influence  enough  to  prevent  it.     But  beside^ 
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all  other  annoyances,  my  dear  Mr.  Bolton," 
added  his  new  acquaintance,  "  you  will  have 
to  endure  me ;  for  I  cannot  take  tliis  dear 
child  away,  nor  should  I,  to  say  the  truth, 
like  to  go  myself,  till  this  painful  question 
has  been  set  at  rest." 

His  friendly  host  very  earnestly  and  very 
sincerely  assured  him  that  the  painful  ques- 
tion, as  he  most  justly  called  it,  would  be 
greatly  more  painful  stiU,  had  he  not  the 
very  important  assistance  and  support  of  his 
presence.  "  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth," 
continued  Mr.  Bolton,  "  I  am  very  ^eatly 
inclined  to  make  light  of  all  the  big  words  we 
have  heard  this  morning.  Not  that  I  at  aU 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  zeal  and  affection 
expressed  for  your  brother  by  that  stalwart 
son  of  Neptune,  whose  exordium  you  listened 
to  before  you  took  charge  of  poor  Helen.  I 
am  quite  sure  he  was  sincere,  and  himself 
beheved  every  word  he  said.  But  I  think 
you  will  find  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  that 
the  result  of  the  examination  will  be  that 
the  late  Mr.  Rixley  Beauchamp  died  a  na- 
taral  death." 

^'  I  most  earnestly  wish  it  may  prove  so, 
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for  many  reasons/'  replied  Mr.  Eixley  ;  "  but 
I  do  not  agree  with  yon  in  expecting  it." 

"  May  I  ask  yon,  my  dear  sir,"  returned 
the  curate  of  Crumpton,  in  an  accent  that 
betokened  considerable  surprise,  "  what  reason 
you  have  for  thinking  so  ?" 

"  Indeed  you  may,  and,  indeed,  too,  I  will 
answer  with  all  sincerity,"  returned  his  com- 
panion, "though  I  am  quite  aware  that  I 
can  give  no  very  plausible  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  me.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  primal  cause  for  my  adopting  it  arose 
from  the  effect  that  man's  statement  had  on 
poor  Helen.  My  eye  was  upon  her  at  the 
moment  his  words  reached^  her  ears ;  and  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  ever  forget  her  look  of 
agony." 

"  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  mere 
fact  of  her  hearing  it  stated  that  her  father 
was  murdered  may  account  for  her  emo- 
tion?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Bolton,  I  do  not,"  was  the 
reply.  "  But  add  to  it,"  he  continued,  "  the 
still  more  dreadful  fact  that  her  brother  was 
strongly  suspected  of  being  the  assassin,  and 
then  all  the  misery  expressed  in  that  inno- 
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cent  and  most  lovely  young  face  is  perfectly 
natural,  perfectly  intelligible." 

"  I  think  the  accusation  alone  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  emotion  you 
witnessed,  without  supposing  that  she  be- 
lieved it  to  be  just/'  replied  Mr.  Bolton. 
"Don't  you  think  so,  my  dear?  "  he  added, 
turning  to  his  wife. 

But  his  wife  appeared  not  to  hear  him, 
for  she  did  not  reply.  Her  face,  indeed, 
was  buried  in  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  weeping. 

Mr.  Rixley  watched  her  in  silence  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  said,  "WiU  you 
forgive  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bolton,  if  I  beg 
you  to  reply  to  your  husband's  question  ? 
Not  that  the  opinion  of  either  of  us  can  be 
of  the  least  real  importance  in  the  business, 
or  signify  to  any  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  it.  But  you  know  dear  Helen 
better  than  I  do,  and  I  should  much  like  to 
hear  your  interpretation  of  the  agonized 
emotion  she  betrayed.  Women,  you  know, 
are  often  said  to  be  the  keenest  observers." 

"  I  certainly  will  not  refuse  to  answer 
you,  Mr.   Eixley,"  she  replied,   "though  I 
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would  rather  not  have  had  the  question 
pressed  upon  me,  for  it  is  a  very  painful  one. 
Had  I,  however,  nothing  but  my  own  acute- 
ness  to  enhghten  me,  I  certainly  should 
adopt  my  husband's  opinion;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  have  some  reasons  for 
thinking  that  you,  my  dear  sir,  are  very 
likely  to  be  right  in  your  interpretation  of 
Helen's  feehngs.  "When  Mr.  Bolton  first 
brought  her  home  to  me  after  her  father's 
death,  she  was  in  a  state  of  such  vehement 
agitation  that  I  reaUy  feared  she  was  seized 
with  fever,  and  was  becoming  dehrious. 
But  not  for  a  moment  did  she  say  anything 
which  could  lead  me  to  suppose  that  it  was 
afiiiction  for  her  father's  death  which  caused 
this.  The  only  name  she  uttered  was  that 
of  her  brother,  and  every  hour  of  his 
lengthened  absence  seemed  to  bring  her  an 
additional  load  of  misery.  At  length  I 
almost  scolded  her  for  this  violent  grief 
about  an  absence,  which  was  not  Hkely  to 
endure  longer  than  many  of  his  former 
rambles  had  done,  and  pointed  this  out  to 
her,  and  then,  after  looking  piteously  in  my 
face   for   a   moment,    she   threw   her  arms 
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round  my  neck,  and  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
tears  sobbed  out,  'Indeed,  indeed  if  that 
was  all  I  should  not  be  so  miserable.  It  is 
not  so  much  his  being  away,  though  that  is 
bad  enough!  But  it  is  remembering  all 
that  happened  before  he  went ! '  And  then 
she  endeavoured  to  describe  to  me  the  scene 
of  which  we  had  heard  before  from  Mrs. 
Lambert,  and  in  which  the  barbarous  father 
of  the  unhappy  boy  insulted  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  sister  by  the  most  unfeeling 
statement  that  words  could  convey  respecting 
his  birth,  and  his  abject  condition.  But  as 
she  went  on  with  her  description  of  the 
agony  and  despair  into  which  this  most 
unexpected  discovery  had  plunged  her  bro- 
ther, it  was  perfectly  evident  that  what 
rested  the  most  painfully  on  her  mind  was 
the  boy's  expressions  of  rage  and  hatred — 
for  hatred  was  the  word  she  used — for  the 
treatment  he  had  received.  In  short,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Bolton,  shuddering  as  she 
spoke,  "the  impression  she  left  upon  my 
mind  by  her  description  of  William's  vehe- 
ment resentment,  joined  to  the  agony  I  saw 
her  suffer,  as  she  dwelt  upon  the  circum- 
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stance  of  his  having  absconded,  do  lead  me 
very  strongly  to  snspect  that  your  interpre- 
tation of  her  conduct  and  feelings  is  less 
correct,  my  dear  Stephen,  than  that  of  Mr. 
Rixley." 

"  I  had  forgotten  that  Helen  had  wit- 
nessed that  terrible  discovery  scene,"  said 
Mr.  Bolton  with  an  altered  countenance. 
"  God  grant  that  it  may  be  found  that 
there  has  been  no  poisoning  in  the  case ! 
Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
coincidence  is  most  unfortunate !  Poor 
Helen !  No  wonder,  if  she  had  this  dread- 
ful idea  in  her  head,  that  his  continued 
absence  should  be  the  cause  of  such  severe 
suffering  to  her  !  " 

Meanwhile  the  zeal  of  the  parties,  who 
had  undertaken  to  summon  first  the  doctor 
and  then  the  coroner,  did  not  relax.  The 
first  object  was  speedily  accomplished.  But 
the  result  of  this  was  too  important  to  be 
recorded  at  the  end  of  a  chapter. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

Painful  as  the  whole  of  this  strange  and 
most  startling  investigation  was  to  Mrs. 
Bolton,  she  never  for  a  moment  thought  of 
herself,  or  regretted  that  hospitality  to  the 
unhappy  orphan,  which  had  so  completely 
banished  everything  like  tranquiUity  from 
their  abode. 

The  state  of  poor  Helen  was  indeed  such 
as  must  have  awakened  pity  in  natures  far 
less  prone  to  it  than  was  that  of  the  kind 
and  gentle  Mrs.  Bolton.  But  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  suffering  girl, 
perhaps,  if  in  addition  to  gentle  kindness, 
Mrs.  Bolton  had  possessed  more  firmness  of 
character. 

The  first  symptom  which  Helen  gave  of 
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having  perfectly  recovered  from  the  faintness 
which  had  seized  upon  her  was  throwing 
her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her  good  hostess, 
and  fervently  kissing  her.  The  next  was 
saying  in  a  manner,  so  imperative,  as  almost 
to  approach  the  tone  of  authority,  "  Mrs. 
Bolton,  you  must  not  try  to  prevent  my 
knowing  everything  that  is  going  on.  Every 
word  that  John  Cummings  said  in  the  hall 
before  I  fell  down  the  stairs,  I  heard  and  I 
remember,  therefore,  you  see,  it  would  be  as 
vain  as  it  would  be  unkind,  if  you  were  to 
attempt  keeping  me  in  ignorance.  I  will 
not  be  kept  in  ignorance,  Mrs.  Bolton.  It 
would  be  quite  in  vain  if  you  were  to  try  to 
do  it.  I  would  find  means  to  leave  the 
house.  I  would  indeed !  Nothing  shall 
prevent  my  hearing  of  everything  that  is 
done  and  everything  that  is  discovered." 

There  was  something  so  new  and  strange 
in  the  air  of  resolute  firmness  with  which 
these  words  were  spoken  by  Helen,  that 
Mrs.  Bolton's  presence  of  mind  was  com- 
pletely overpowered  by  it. 

"  You  shaU !  You  shall !  Dear  Helen," 
she  rephed,  "only  you  still   look  so  very 
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pale  tliat  just  for  the  present  I  am  quite 
sure  that  you  ought  to  think  of  nothing  but 
keeping  yourself  quiet." 

It  was  a  very  scornful  sort  of  smile  that 
curled  the  lips  of  Helen  as  she  replied,  "  It 
would  be  quite  as  easy  to  make  me  sit  per- 
fectly still  with  my  hands  before  me,  if  my 
dress  were  in  flames,  telling  me  that  the  fire 
would  burn  still  more  fiercely  if  I  moved. 
I  wiU  not  deceive  you,  Mrs.  Bolton,  and 
don't  you  try  to  deceive  me.  It  will  not 
answer,  for  I  will  know  everything  !  " 

Poor  Helen  had  very  magnificent  eyes,  a 
fact  of  which  Mrs.  Bolton  had  never  been 
so  fully  aware  as  at  that  moment,  when 
they  were  turned  upon  her  with  a  bright 
intensity  of  wilfulness  that  certainly  would 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  incipient  fever 
to  a  more  experienced  person ;  but  Mrs. 
Bolton's  head  was  full  of  her  own  pre- 
conceived, and  by  no  means  erroneous 
opinion,  that  the  imagination  of  the  un- 
happy girl  had  already  suggested  to  her  all 
that  was  most  terrible  as  the  possible  result 
of  the  inquiry  which  was  at  that  moment 
going  on  at  the  Warren  House ;  and,  there- 
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fore,  instead  of  despatching  a  messenger 
who  should  bring  the  doctor  with  aU 
possible  haste  to  bleed  her,  she  yielded  to 
what  was  more  like  a  command  than  a 
request,  that  a  servant  should  be  despatched 
to  the  Warren  House,  and  ordered  to  remain 
there  till  the  result  of  the  examination  was 
made  known,  and  that  the  moment  he  had 
learnt  what  it  was,  he  should  return  and 
make  it  known  to  her. 

For  this  result  they  had  not  long  to  wait. 
Nothing  like  precipitation,  nothing  like 
rashness,  nothing  in  the  least  degree  re- 
sembling indifference,  shortened  the  process  ; 
but  the  case  was  too  clear  to  admit  of 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  the  late  Greorge 
Eixley  Beauchamp  had  died  from  the  effects 
of  poison ! 

The  still  more  important  question,  as  to 
how  the  poison  had  been  administered,  was 
still  unsolved,  and  on  this  point  the  eager- 
ness of  enquiry  was,  if  possible,  stiU  .more 
vehement  than  concerning  the  fact  itself. 

Mrs.  Lambert  had  very  earnestly  besought 
permission  to  be  present  during  the  exami- 
nation, and  this  was  granted.     It  was  not 
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at.  that  moment  deemed  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  dissection ;  for  on  examining  the 
tumbler,  which  stood  on  a  table  close  beside 
his  bed,  it  was  found  to  contain  quite 
enough  of  the  mixture  with  wliich  it  had 
been  filled  to  show  that  poison  had  been 
mixed  with  it,  and  no  sooner  was  this  fact 
distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Foster,  than  every 
eye  was  turned  towards  Mrs.  Lambert,  and 
almost  every  voice  addressed  some  question 
to  her,  all  however  having  the  same  object, 
namely  to  enquire  if  she  thought  it  possible 
that  her  unfortunate  master  had  administered 
the  fatal  dose  to  himself,  or,  if  not,  whether 
her  suspicion  could  rest  on  any  individual  as 
Hkely  to  have  committed  the  crime. 

She  listened  to  them  all,  but  seemed  to 
wait  till  they  were  silent,  in  order  to  reply ; 
and  then  she  said,  "  I  cannot  wonder  that 
you  should  all  turn  to  me  to  explain  this 
dreadful  mystery,  and  if  I  cannot  throw 
some  light  upon  it,  whom  can  we  hope  to 
find  who  can  ?  I  have  not  only  lived  in  his 
family  above  a  dozen  years,  but  have  always 
been  treated,  both  by  him  and  his  children 
also,  more  like  a  friend  than  a  servant.    And 
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yet,"  she  continued,  after  the  pause  of  a 
moment  or  two,  during  which  she  seemed 
meditating  on  the  question  that  had  been 
asked,  "and  yet  I  feel  that  I  am  quite  as 
unable  to  answer  you  as  the  greatest 
stranger  here.  Some  people  have  said  that 
my  master  played  high  when  he  was  in 
London,  and  that  he  sometimes  lost  large 
sums  of  money.  Whether  this  were  true  or 
false,  I  have  no  means  whatever  of  knowing. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  he  sometimes  came 
home  from  London  in  a  good  humour,  and 
sometimes  in  a  very  bad  one ;  but  as  to  his 
being  so  unhappy  as  to  want  to  kill  himself, 
I  cannot  say  that  any  such  thought  ever 
entered  my  head." 

"And  is  there  nobody,  either  young  or 
old,  Sarah  Lambert,  nobody  in  the  whole 
world  that  you  can  think  of,  who  was  at  all 
likely  to  do  such  a  deed  ?"  said  John  Cum- 
mings,  looking  at  her  sternly. 

She  only  shook  her  head  in  reply,  but  in 
a  way  that  evidently  showed  she  thought 
the  question  a  very  idle  one. 

"  There  is  no  use,  my  good  woman,  in 
your  looking  so  very  disdainful  about  it," 
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returned  Cummings.  "There  will  be  other 
folks,  besides  you  or  I  either,  who  will  have 
to  examine  into  this  matter ;  and,  may  be, 
it  may  come  into  the  heads  of  some  of  'em, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  dead  gentleman's 
son  may  be  worth  inquiring  into." 

The  face  of  Mrs.  Lambert,  as  these  words 
reached  her  ears,  became  for  a  moment  as 
red  as  scarlet;  her  dark  eyes  seemed  to 
emit  an  indignant  flash,  as  she  fixed  them 
on  the  speaker;  and  there  was  both  anger 
and  scorn  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  as  she  re- 
pHed,  "As  to  the  other  folks  you  talk  of,  I 
don't  know  who  they  may  be;  but  this,  I 
think,  I  can  venture  to  say,  John  Cummings, 
that  you  won't  find  another — man,  woman, 
or  child — sinful  enough  to  utter  such  a 
thought  as  you  have  now  spoken.  But  I 
am  ashamed  of  myself  for  thinking  it  worth 
my  while  to  answer  you;  for  there  is,  I 
dare  say,  a  great  deal  more  folly  than  wick- 
edness in  your  words,  and  I  don't  believe 
you  would  find  another  who  would  think  it 
worth  while  to  listen  to  such  nonsense." 

"  For  the  matter  of  that,  Mrs.  Lambert," 
replied   the   man,  with   a   sneer,   "I  don't 
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fancy  that  we  should  be  Hkely  to  find  every- 
body exactly  of  yonr  mind  respectmg  that 
young  gentleman.  All  the  world  may  not 
think  him  such  a  beautiful  fellow,  and  such 
a  spotless  angel,  as  you  do.  His  poor  father 
himself,  for  one,  wasn't  a  bit  blinded  by  his 
handsome  looks ;  for  I  have  heard  him  say, 
scores  of  times,  that  he  wished  he  had  never 
seen  the  hght  of  day,  for  that  there  was  no 
good  in  him." 

"  And  because  the  father  was  an  unnatural 
father,  you  take  it  for  granted  that  the  son 
must  be  an  unnatural  son,  do  you?"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Lambert,  trembhng  with  pas- 
sion, and  advancing  her  clenched  fist  towards 
him,  as  if  it  was  her  intention  to  knock  him 
down. 

"  Come,  come,  Sarah  Lambert,"  said 
another  of  the  sailors,  "  don't  you  be  after 
putting  yourself  in  a  passion.  It's  all  very 
natural  that  you  should  take  the  part  of  the 
pretty  boy  you  have  nursed  in  any  quarrel, 
or  strife,  that  might  chance  to  come  between 
the  father  and  son,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  threaten  to  knock  down 
John  Cummings  in  that  fashion." 
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"  I  ain't  much  afraid  of  Sarah  Lambert/ s 
fist/'  said  Commodore  Jack,  with  a  very  dis- 
dainful smile,  "  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am 
not  much  afraid  of  her,  and  her  anger,  in 
any  way ;  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  proper 
inquiries  will  be  stopped  by  it,  and  that  is 
the  business  that  we  ought  to  be  thinking 
of  at  this  present  minute.  I  certainly  shan't 
take  upon  me  to  say  that  it  was  his  young 
mis-begot  son  that  murdered  the  squire ; 
but  for  all  that,  it  would  be  scarcely  lawful, 
and  by  no  means  wise,  for  any  of  us  to  for- 
get what  we  have  all  heard  down  the  street 
yonder,  concerning  the  desperate  quarrel 
that  there  was  between  them.  But  for  the 
matter  of  that,  Sarah  Lambert,  you  might 
all  have  quarrelled  together  for  everlasting 
without  any  of  us  taking  heed  of  the  matter, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  of  his  running 
away.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mrs. 
Lambert  ?" 

"I  say,"  she  replied,  making  a  strong 
effort  to  recover  her  ordinary  tranquil  aspect, 
"  I  say  that  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
running  away  was  no  more  than  what  he 
had  done  scores  of  times  before.     Nobody 
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could  ever  accuse  Master  William  of  neg- 
lecting his  school-work  with  Mr.  Bolton, 
and  he  never  would  have  got  a  long  walk  at 
all,  poor  boy,  if  he  had  not  done  it  by  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  running  away.  It 
was  his  common  practice,  Mr.  John  Cum- 
mings,  to  set  oif  sometimes  before  it  was 
Hght  in  the  morning,  that  he  might  get  a 
good  walk  before  his  eight  o'clock  breakfast." 

"  And  was  it  his  common  practice  to  get 
out  at  the  window,  letting  himself  down  by 
means  of  his  sheets  ?  Was  that  his  com- 
mon practice,  Mrs.  Lambert  ?" 

Again  the  blood  mounted  to  the  temples 
of  William's  friendly  advocate,  and  she  was 
about  to  make  some  angry  rejoinder,  when 
she  checked  herself,  and  said  in  her  usual 
quiet  manner,  "  We  are  both  of  us  very 
wrong,  John  Cummings,  to  dispute  in  this 
way  over  the  body  of  our  dead  master.  It 
will  not  be  our  task  to  say  how,  or  by  whose 
hands,  this  dreadful  event  has  been  brought 
about.  If  the  doctor  is  of  opinion  that  our 
master's  death  has  been  caused  by  poison, 
the  solemn  question  as  to  the  hand  by' which 
it  was  administered  must  be  inquired  into 
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by  those  who  are  appointed  by  the  law  of 
the  land  for  the  purpose ;  and  let  us  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justice,  that  those 
appointed  to  execute  this  task  will  be  more 
cool-headed,  and  a  httle  less  in  a  passion, 
than  either  you  or  I.  However,  without 
any  presumptuous  wish  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion by  my  own  judgment,  I  must  just  ob- 
serve, that  at  any  rate  I  have  a  better  right 
to  give  an  opinion  about  Master  Wilham 
than  you  can  possibly  have,  for  I  doubt  if 
you  ever  exchanged  two  words  with  him  in 
the  whole  course  of  your  hfe,  whereas  I 
have  known  every  thought  and  feeling  of 
his  heart  for  longer  than  he  can  remember 
what  his  thoughts  and  feehngs  were  him- 
self." 

"No  doubt  of  it,  Sarah  Lambert,"  re- 
turned the  Commodore,  "and  it  is  for  that 
very  reason  that,. if  I  was  upon  the  jury,  I 
should  make  a  point  of  not  listening  to  a 
single  word  you  said.  It  must  be  a  green- 
horn, indeed,  who  would  trust  to  a  mother, 
or  a  nurse  either,  to  pass  judgment  upon 
their  darlings !" 

While  this  angry  dialogue  was  going  on 
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in  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  Mr.  Bolton 
and  Mr.  Foster,  who  were  standing  near  the 
bed,  conversed  together  in  a  whisper  upon 
the  steps  that  must  be  taken  before  the 
blackening  corse  which  lay  before  them 
should  be  consigned  to  earth. 

On  this  point,  however,  there  was  no 
longer  any  room  for  discussion.  The  indi- 
cations of  poison  were  too  distinct  to  admit 
of  any  doubt,  and  Mr.  Bolton  hastened  to 
announce  this  intelligence  to  his  guest,  in 
order  to  receive  his  sanction,  without  further 
delay,  for  summoning  the  coroner  of  the 
district. 

But,  before  he  reached  his  home,  the  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Foster's  examination  had  already 
been  communicated  to  Helen,  and  he  found 
his  wife  deeply  lamenting  her  own  want  of 
firmness  in  not  keeping  it  from  her  at  any 
risk;  for  it  was  only  too  evident  that  no 
irritation  produced  by  opposition  to  her 
wishes  could  have  produced  so  terrible  an 
effect  as  the  compliance  with  them  had  done ; 
for  the  unhappy  Helen  was  already  in  a 
paroxysm  of  raving  frenzy,  which  it  was 
terrible  to  contemplate  or  listen  to. 
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.  CHAPTEE  III. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
three  friends  who  watched  her,  suffered  the 
most.  Her  uncle,  whose  warm,  though  new- 
born, affection  for  her  seemed  that  of  a  fond 
father,  rather  than  of  a  more  distant  relation, 
stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  vehemently 
agitated  face  till  tears  bedewed  his  own. 
Poor  Mrs.  Bolton  grieved,  not  only  with  all 
the  tender  feelings  of  a  woman's  heart,  but 
she  grieved  too  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
repentance  ;  for  might  not  all  this  agony 
have  been  spared  had  Helen  been  sent  away, 
as  she  ought  to  have  been,  before  the  violent 
manner  of  her  father's  death  had  been  ascer- 
tained ?  But  probably  it  was  poor  Mr.  Bolton 
himself  who  suffered  the  most  severely,  for 

VOL.  II.  c 
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Helen  was  at  least  iinconscions  of  her  own 
misery ;  but  he  could  not  deny  to  himself, 
whatever  he  might  do  to  others,  that  the 
pupil  whom  he  had  loved  so  affectionately, 
and  of  whose  character  and  acquirements  he 
had  been  so  boastfully  proud,  had  made  him- 
self liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  murdered 
his  own  father,  and  that  with  so  many  fatal 
features  of  probabihty  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible,  even  for  a  friend  as  partial  as 
himself,  to  resist  their  influence. 

But  not  even  the  unquestionable  proof 
which  had  reached  him  of  the  desperate  pro- 
vocation he  had  received,  nor  yet  the  terribly 
strong  coincidence  of  his  absconding  within  a 
few  hours  probably,  or  even  less,  after  the  deed 
was  done,  not  even  this  would  have  sufficed  to 
conquer  his  persuasion  that  the  boy  was  inca- 
pable of  committing  such  a  crime,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  desperate  agony  of  his  sister. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  to  doubt  that 
Helen  beheved  him  guilty  of  it ;  every  word 
she  uttered  in  her  delirium  proved  that  her 
mind  was  too  fully  possessed  with  this  idea 
for  her  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  any  other. 

"  Did  I  not  hear  him  say  the  words  ?"  she 
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cried.  "Did  I  not  hear  him  say  that  he 
could  kill  him  ?  And  now  he  has  done  it ; 
now  he  has  brought  the  dreadful  curse  upon 
himself !  "  Sometimes  she  shrieked  aloud  in 
utter  madness,  "  WilHam  !  William  !  Wil- 
Ham  !  Where  are  you  ?  Tell  me  where  you 
are,  only  tell  me  where  you  are,  and  I  will 
come  to  you  !" 

Meanwhile  the  necessary  steps  were  taken, 
and  the  proper  legal  routine  followed,  by 
which  it  was  speedily  declared  that  "  the  late 
George  Eixley  Beauchamp,  Esquire,  of  Beau- 
champ  Park,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  had 
been  found  in  his  bed  dead^from  the  effects 
of  poison  ;  the  same  having  been  detected  in 
the  intestines  in  amply  sufficient  quantity 
to  cause  death,  and  a  portion  thereof  having 
likewise  been  discovered  mixed  with  the 
liquid  remaining  in  a  glass  tumbler  placed 
beside  the  deceased,  and  within  reach  of  his 
hand ;  but  whether  wilfully  administered  by 
himself,  or  surreptitiously  by  another,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  shew." 

Such  was .  the  verdict  recorded  by  the 
coroner,  and  such  was  the  conscientious 
belief  of  those  who  dehvered  the  verdict ;  but 

c  2 
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there  were  others  who  maintained  a  different 
opinion,  and  who  scrupled  not  to  declare 
their  conviction  that  the  drug  had  been 
administered  by  the  son  of  the  deceased. 

The  warfare  between  John  Cummings  and 
Sarah  Lambert  on  this  point  did  not  cease, 
both  remaining  as  firm  in  their  respective 
opinions  as  they  had  shewn  themselves  during 
the  scene  which  had  taken  place  in  the  dead 
man's  room,  when  the  cause  of  his  death  had 
been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Foster. 

Sarah  Lambert  had  declared,  before  the 
people  assembled  in  the  room  on  that  occasion 
had  separated,  that  those  who  were  wicked 
enough  to  accuse  an  innocent  boy  of  such  a 
dreadful  crime,  would  assuredly  be  made  to 
blush  for  their  folly,  and  their  sin  ;  for  though 
it  was  likely  enough  that  the  poor  lad  had 
been  out  of  the  way  of  hearing  what  was 
going  on  at  Crumpton,  they  would  be  sure 
to  hear  of  him  before  it  was  long,  and  then 
he  should  come  forward,  and  speak  for  him- 
self, and  put  his  vile  accusers  to  shame  ! 

Her  deep  sense  of  her  own  degraded 
position,  now  known  not  only  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bolton,  but  doubtless  to  Helen's  uncle 
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also,  rendered  the  idea  of  presenting  herself 
at  the  parsonage  intolerable  to  her,  and  her 
longing  wish  to  see  the  suffering  sister  being 
thus  rendered  abortive,  she  determined,  either 
from  a  miserable  feeling  of  restlessness,  or 
else  from  the  real  hope  of  finding  him,  to 
set  off  herself  in  search  of  the  brother. 

After  quietly  sitting  in  deep  meditation 
for  some  minutes  in  the  sad,  and  solitary 
school-room,  she  determined  to  go  at  once  to 
Falmouth,  still  thinking  it  probable  that  if 
he  had  really  run  off,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  means  of  existence  less  distasteful  to 
him  than  what  his  father  had  proposed,  he 
would  be  more  likely  to  seek  it  there,  than 
by  wandering  far  and  wide  among  villages 
where  he  was  utterly  unknown. 

That  she,  at  least,  believed  him  innocent 
of  the  crime  that  had  been  laid  to  his  charge 
was  fully  proved  by  the  earnest  zeal  with 
which  she  set  out  to  find  him ;  for  had  it 
been  otherwise,  she  would  most  assuredly 
have  done  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
facilitate  his  escape  instead  of  impeding  it. 

To  Falmouth  therefore  she  went,  and  had 
not  been  much  above  half  an  hour  in  the 
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town  before  she  learnt  from  perfectly  good 
authority  that  William  Eixley  had  sailed  in 
a  little  cruising  vessel,  strongly  suspected  by 
some  of  its  captain's  most  intimate  friends, 
of  doing  quite  as  much  business  in  the 
smuggling  line,  as  in  any  other. 

"  And  to  what  port  was  the  vessel  bound  ?" 
demanded  Mrs.  Lambert,  anxiously. 

"  Wliy  as  to  that,''  rephed  the  old  nautical 
acquaintance  to  whom  she  had  addressed 
herself,  "  we  don't  none  of  us  make  any 
particular  enquiries  when  the  'Beautifal 
Polly'  sets  oif  upon  a  cruise,  as  to  what  port 
she  intends  to  make,  because  it  is  not  always 
may  be,  that  the  captain  is  quite  certain  upon 
that  point  himself." 

Mrs.  Lambert  paid  for  this  confidential 
hint  by  the  tolerant  smile  that  was  expected 
from  hev ;  and  then,  somehow  or  other,  made 
her  way  back  again  to  the  Warren  House, 
weary  enough  in  limb,  for  she  had  walked  a 
great  part  of  the  way,  but  apparently  more 
calm  in  spirit  than  when  she  set  out. 

She  must  have  felt  indeed  that  she  had 
done  all  she  could  do  to  find  the  unfortunate 
son  of  a  most  guilty  father,  in  the  hope  that 
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his  own  testimony  might  suffice  to  clear  him 
of  all  suspicion  of  the  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  accused,  and  though  she  had  failed  in 
this,  she  had  at  least  the  consolation  of  feeling 
that  in  all  human  probability  he  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  present  annoyance  from  the 
dreadful  suspicion  that  attached  to  him. 

There  was  now  but  one  thing  left  in  the 
place  where  she  had  passed  the  last  twelve 
years  of  her  life  to  which  her  affections 
clung;  the  thought  of  Helen  being  taken 
away  to  the  distant  spot  which  was  to  be  her 
future  home  without  her  once  more  seeing 
her  was  dreadful,  and  yet  there  were  moments 
when  the  idea  that  this  dearly  loved  child 
would  enter  upon  life  as  the  wealthy  heiress 
of  her  false,  her  cruel,  her  unnatural  father, 
produced  a  degree  of  happiness  at  her  heart's 
core  which  seemed  to  console  her  for  every 
thing  she  had  suffered,  or  could  suffer. 

Any  one  who  had  watched  the  bright 
flashing  of  her  beautiful  and  triumphant  eye 
during  these  moments,  would  have  fancied 
they  were  contemplating  a  proud  woman 
who  had  accompHshed  the  first  and  dearest 
object  of  her  hfe. 
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But  might  she  not  see  her  once  ?  Doubt- 
less her  own  disgraceful  story  was  already 
known  to  the  uncle  whose  task  it  would  be 
to  watch  henceforward  over  the  beautiful 
and  wealthy  orphan  who  had  no  other  pro- 
tector left ;  and  ought  not  the  very  first  act 
of  his  protecting  care  be  to  remove  her  for 
ever  from  the  degradation  of  associating  with 
her  father's  mistress  ? 

"  Shall  I  ask  and  be  refused  ?  Or  shall  I 
let  her  go  without  making  any  effort  to  press 
her  once  more  to  my  heart?"  Such  were 
the  questionings  in  which  she  passed  a  great 
portion  of  the  night  that  followed  her  return 
from  Falmouth ;  but  the  news  which  greeted 
her  the  next  morning  was  of  a  nature  to 
make  her  forget  all  other  misery,  for  she  was 
told  that  Helen  was  in  a  phrensy  fever,  and 
not  expected  to  survive  the  day. 

There  was  no  room  for  any  further  doubt 
as  to  what  she  should  do.  Mrs.  Lambert, 
pale  and  haggard,  rushed  to  the  parsonage, 
entered  it  by  the  door  which  led  to  the 
kitchen,  and  spared  the  guardian  friends  of 
poor  Helen  the  difiicult  task  of  deciding 
whether  she  should  be  admitted,  or  not,  by 
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mating  her  way  to  the  room  in  which  she 
had  abeady  seen  her,  without  speaking  a 
word  to  any  one. 

On  first  entering  the  room  it  appeared  to 
her  to  be  perfectly  dark,  and  she  only  guessed 
she  had  not  blundered  by  hearing  a  low  moan- 
ing sound  that  proceeded  from  the  bed.  But 
Almeria  Lambert  was  not  a  person  to  endure 
suspense  of  any  kind.  She  approached  the 
ghmmering  light  which  proceeded  from  the 
nearly  closed  window  shutters,  and  threw 
them  open. 

A  terrible  foreboding  made  her  feel  that 
she  was  about  to  behold  a  dreadful  spectacle ; 
she  thought  that  she  might  see  her  darling 
lying  in  the  pangs  of  death  before  her ;  but 
even  this  could  scarcely  have  been  felt  as 
more  piteously  sad  than  the  reality  that  met 
her  eye. 

It  was  Helen !  It  must  be  Helen,  for  it 
could  be  no  one  else,  who  lay  stretched 
before  her ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  justice 
by  description  to  the  change  between  what 
«he  was,  and  what  she  had  been. 

She  was  lying  on  her  back,  with  a  wet 

c3 
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napkin  bound  round  her  forehead,  but  neither 
napkin,  nor  pillow,  were  more  completely 
colourless  than  her  face.  She  had  been  bled 
so  copiously  that  she  had  no  longer  strength 
to  rave  with  the  vehemence  which  had  pre- 
ceded her  present  state,  but  there  was  no 
trace  of  reason  in  the  quick  movement  of 
her  vacant  eye,  nor  in  the  ceaseless  moan- 
ings  which  she  uttered,  sometimes  articu- 
lately, and  sometimes  not.  Her  dark  brown 
hair  lay  scattered  round  her  in  dishevelled 
curls  that  hung  down  over  the  bed-clothes  to 
the  very  tips  of  her  pale  fingers,  round  which 
she  incessantly  kept  twisting  it.  The  tone  of 
her  voice  was  completely  altered,  and  had  a 
piteous  trembling  in  it  which  gave  the  idea 
of  excessive  weakness. 

Mrs.  Lambert  stood  for  a  moment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  as  if  transfixed,  and  then 
bending  over  her,  she  whispered,  in  a  voice 
almost  as  tremulous  as  her  own,  "  And  is 
this  all  that  is  left  of  my  child?  Is  this 
my  beauteous  Helen  ?  Is  this  my  peerless 
heiress  ?  ''  And  then  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  rather 
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groaned,  than  distinctly  uttered  the  words, 
"  My  God !  I  have  sinned,  and  I  am 
punished  !  " 

There  was  by  the  side  of  the  bed  which 
was  furthest  from  the  door  of  entrance,  a 
silent,  motionless  figure,  which,  in  the  ve- 
hement agitation  of  Mrs.  Lambert,  had  been 
perfectly  invisible,  or,  at  any  rate,  perfectly 
unnoticed  by  her.  It  was  the  quiet,  suffer- 
ing, sympathising  Mrs.  Bolton,  who,  fully 
persuaded  that  poor  Helen  was  dying,  had 
herself  undertaken  to  watch  beside  her,  in 
preference  to  permitting  any  servant  to  listen 
to  her  ravings,  in  which  she  uniformly  de- 
clared her  conviction  that  her  father  had  died 
by  the  hand  of  her  brother. 

Wliether  the  fact  were  so,  or  not,  there 
was  as  yet  no  certain  evidence  to  show; 
and  Mrs.  Bolton  humanely,  and  wisely, 
determined  that  the  unfortunate  young 
man  should  not  be  robbed  of  the  benefit 
of  this  doubt  by  the  delirious  accusations 
of  his  wretched  sister. 

Mrs.  Bolton  now  came  forward,  and,  gently 
approaching  the  unhappy  intruder,  begged 
her,  in  a  whisper,  to  rise,  and  compose  her- 
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self.  "  Though  we  have  Httle  or  no  hope  of 
saving  her,"  she  said,  "  we  are  still  enjoined 
by  Mr.  Foster  to  keep  her  perfectly  quiet, 
that  being,  he  assures  us,  the  only  possible 
chance  we  can  give  her  in  aid  of  her  youth, 
and  fine  constitution." 

Mrs.  Lambert  said  nothing  in  reply,  but 
she  rose  from  her  knees,  and  fixing  her  eyes 
upon  Helen,  stood  silently  and  motionless 
before  her. 

Whether  it  were  from  seeing  this  figure 
suddenly  placed  before  her,  or  from  being 
roused  by  the  strong  light,  which  the  open- 
ing of  the  shutters  had  let  in  upon  the  room, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  the  eyes  of  Helen,  now  stedfastly 
fixed  upon  Mrs.  Lambert,  had  more  appear- 
ance of  consciousness  of  what  was  before 
them  than  had  been  perceptible  since  her 
delirium  began. 

Yet  still  it  was  evident  that  she  by  no 
means  very  clearly  understood  who  it  was 
who  was  looking  at  her  so  earnestly  ;  but, 
by  degrees,  the  vacant  expression  of  her 
countenance  seemed  to  give  way  before  a 
touch  of  memory,  for  the  unmeaning  look  of 
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idiot  indifference  gradually  became  changed 
into  a  contracted  brow,  and  an  expression  of 
great  suffering.  And  presently  she  spoke, 
but  it  was  in  so  weak  a  whisper,  that  it  re- 
quired an  eagerly  attentive  ear  to  understand 
what  she  said. 

"  He  told  me  so  himself,  Sarah  Lambert, 
he  did !  he  did ! "  were  the  first  words 
distinctly  audible,  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  per- 
ceiving she  was  recognised,  changed  her 
position,  and  placing  herself  at  the  bedside, 
bent  down  and  took  her  hand. 

But  though  the  action  caused  poor  Helen 
to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  face  which  hung  over 
her,  their  vacant  stare  showed  but  too  plainly 
that  the  awakened  intelligence,  which  had 
seemed  to  beam  from  them  for  a  moment, 
had  passed  away. 

"  I  believe  it  is  better  not  to  speak  to 
her,"  whispered  Mrs.  Bolton ;  to  which  the 
nurse  of  many  years  made  no  other  reply, 
than  again  placing  herself  on  her  knees,  and, 
though  still  retaining  the  hand  she  had  taken, 
remaining  as  motionless  as  a  statue. 

But  not  so  the  poor  patient.  She  presently 
gave  symptoms  of  being  restless,  and  uneasy, 
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still  remaining  stretched  upon  her  back,  but 
turning  her  head  from  side  to  side  upon  the 
pillow  with  a  movement  every  moment  in- 
creasing in  rapidity.  "  We  have  been  wrong 
to  disturb  her/'  again  whispered  Mrs.  Bolton, 
"  it  is  just  what  the  doctor  told  us  to  avoid  1 
Let  me  beg  of  you  to  go  down  stairs,  Mrs. 
Lambert !  I  promise  you  faithfully,  that 
you  shall  be  sent  to,  if  there  is  the  least 
change." 

Mrs.  Lambert  felt  that  she  dared  not  dis- 
obey, and  gently  disengaging  her  hand  from 
the  burning  fingers  which  were  now  grasping 
it  tightly,  she  rose  and  noiselessly  approached 
the  door.  But  this  sufficed  again  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  poor  sufferer,  and  with 
a  sudden  effort  she  raised  herself  in  the  bed, 
and,  stretching  out  her  arms  towards  her 
nurse,  exclaimed  distinctly,  "  That  is  Sarah 
Lambert !  and  she  is  going  away  from  me 
again  !  Cruel,  cruel,  Sarah  !  I  should  not 
have  been  ill,  and  obliged  to  lie  here  both 
night  and  day  if  you  had  stayed  with  me  ! 
You  ought  to  have  stayed  with  me,  Sarah 
Lambert!  You  know  that  you  ought  not 
to  have  gone  away  from  me  !  " 
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This  plaintive  and  almost  sobbing  remon- 
strance immediately  arrested  Mrs.  Lambert's 
steps,  but  it  was  to  Mrs.  Bolton  that  she  ad- 
dressed herself,  and  not  to  Helen. 

"  She  has  recovered  her  senses,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  whisper.  "  You  cannot  wish, 
madam,  that  I  should  leave  her  now  ? 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think  ! "  replied 
poor  Mrs.  Bolton.  "  Her  seeing  and  know- 
ing you  may  make  her  worse  than  ever  !  " 

"  Surely,  Mrs.  Bolton,  when  she  opposes 
my  going,  you  would  not  insist  upon  it  ?  " 

"  I  know  not  what  to  do  !  "  reiterated  the 
poor  lady,  "  his  last  words  were,  '  let  her  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet.' " 

"  Let  Mr.  Foster  be  instantly  sent  for," 
returned  Mrs.  Lambert,  almost  in  a  voice  of 
authority.  "  Trust  me  she  will  not  be  the 
less  quiet  because  I  am  near  her.  Send  at 
once  for  Mr.  Foster,  and  let  us  have  the 
assistance  of  his  judgment.  I  will  stay 
with  her  the  while,  as  she  wishes  me  to  do, 
but  I  will  not  converse  with  her." 

And  so  saying,  Mrs.  Lambert,  without 
waiting  for  any  reply,  placed  a  chair  close 
beside  the  bed,  and  seated  herself  in  it. 
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While  these  few  words  were  passing  be- 
tween her  ill-matched  attendants,  the  eyes 
of  Helen  were  again  closed,  and  she  re- 
mained for  a  moment  perfectly  still,  upon 
observing  which,  Mrs.  Bolton  said,  ''  Perhaps 
if  we  leave  her  quite  to  herself  she  will  go  to 
sleep." 

It  was  immediately  evident  that  these 
words  were  heard,  and  understood  by  Helen, 
for  her  eyes  were  again  opened,  and,  after 
looking  about  her  vaguely  for  a  moment, 
she  again  fixed  them  on  Mrs.  Lambert,  and 
made  an  effort  to  reach  her  with  her  hand  ; 
nor  was  the  effort  vain.  The  watchful  nurse 
gently  took  possession  of  that  hand,  and 
having  given  it  a  gentle  pressure,  almost 
fancied  that  she  felt  a  gentle  pressure  in 
return. 

Mrs.  Bolton  had  already  left  the  room  to 
dispatch  a  messenger  for  the  doctor,  whose 
advice  she  felt  was  more  than  ever  needed ; 
and  then,  Helen,  after  giving  one  lingering 
languid  glance  at  the  face  of  her  nurse, 
closed  her  eyes,  and  presently  gave  evidence 
by  her  breathing,  that  she  really  had  fallen 
asleep. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Helen  Eixley,  or,  begging  the  heiress's 
pardon,  Helen  Beanchamp,  hke  many  another 
young  creature,  who  has  terrified  the  hearts 
that  chng  to  them  by  appearing  at  the  point 
of  death,  ralhed  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  appeared  most  certain  that  all  hope  was 
gone,  and  very  speedily  made  it  evident  that 
whatever  other  perils  might  threaten,  her 
death  was  not  just  at  present  of  the  number. 
Mr.  Foster  knew  a  great  deal  too  well 
what  he  was  about  not  to  take  advantage  of 
Mrs.  Lambert's  very  evident  influence  over 
his  patient ;  but  Mr.  Bolton,  who  very  plainly 
perceived  that  her  attendance  upon  Helen 
was  extremely  distasteful  to  her  uncle,  had 
thought  it  right  to  hint  this  to  Mr.  Foster ; 
but  his  only  reply  was,  "  I  should  have  given 
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up  the  case,  Mr.  Bolton,  had  you  said  this 
two  days  ago.  The  cause  of  Miss  Beau- 
champ's  malady  was  mental;  and  had  not 
this  favourite  nurse  come  forward  to  help 
me,  I  sincerely  believe  we  should  have  lost 
her." 

"It  is  most  unfortunate,"  returned  Mr. 
Bolton,  "  that  such  powerful  reasons  should 
exist  to  render  her  attendance  objectioifable  !" 

"Certainly  it  is  unfortunate,"  replied  the 
doctor ;  "  and  I  have  been  for  years  pretty 
nearly  as  well  aware  of  this  as  I  am  at  pre- 
sent. Had  the  same  suspicion  been  awakened 
in  your  mind,  Mr.  Bolton,"  he  continued, 
"  I  imagine  that  it  would  have  been  your 
duty  to  interfere,  with  counsel  at  least, 
though  you  might  not  have  had  authority, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  her ;  but  my  vocation 
was  different.  Moreover,  I  had  abundant 
opportunity  for  studying  the  real  state  of 
aifairs  at  the  Warren  House  ;  and  the  result 
of  this  was,  my  feeHng  morally  certain  that, 
though  I  might  have  power  to  do  mischief, 
I  had  none  to  do  good,  as  far  at  least  as 
getting  rid  of  this  decidedly  objectionable 
attendant  upon  the  young  lady.     But  if  I 
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thought  it  right  to  abstain  from  any  such 
attempt  then,  of  course  I  must  think  a  con- 
trary hne  of  conduct  infinitely  more  inju- 
dicious now  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  Helen  is 
happily  now  so  well  protected  as  to  satisfy 
her  most  anxious  friends  as  to  her  safety ; 
and,  in  the  next,  the  question  has  been,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  Hfe  or  death ;  so  that  I 
only  conceived  myself  free  to  act  in  my 
medical  capacity." 

"  Assuredly,  Mr.  Foster,"  rephed  the  curate 
of  Crumpton ;  "  and  I  should  have  blamed 
you  greatly  had  you  acted  otherwise.  But 
now  that,  thank  God,  this  desperate  state  of 
things  no  longer  continues,  we  may  certainly, 
without  scruple,  comply  with  the  wish  of 
her  uncle,  that  the  attendance  of  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert should  be  dispensed  with." 

"  Well,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Foster,  "  I  thank 
Grod,  as,  you  do,  that  the  question  is  lio  longer 
a  medical  one ;  and,  therefore,  of  course,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

It  was,  in  short,  very  evident  that  the 
office  of  dismissing  Mrs.  Lambert  was  one 
which  the  village  doctor  did  not  wish  to  take 
upon  himself ;  neither  did  it  appear  that  the 
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clergyman  of  the  parish  was  at  all  inclined 
to  perform  it  personally,  for  he  asked  his 
gentle  Httle  wife  if  she  did  not  think  it 
would  be  more  suitable  and  less  offensive  for 
her  to  hint  that  their  small  house,  being 
rather  more  than  full,  her  departure  would 
be  convenient?  But  his  gentle  Httle  wife 
demurred ;  she  did  not  Hke  the  commission ; 
but  she  suggested  that  Mr.  Eixley  might 
make  it  known  that  he  wished  to  hasten  his 
departure ;  and  she  promised  that  if  he  did 
this,  she  would  undertake  to  tell  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert that  they  all  thought  her  separation 
from  Helen  ought  not  to  be  put  off  till  the 
very  last  moment,  lest  the  agitation  arising 
from  it  might  render  her  less  able  to  under- 
take the  journey. 

This  device  answered  completely ;  Mrs. 
Lambert  adopted  the  proposal  quite  as  eagerly 
as  it  was  made.  It  was  very  evident  that 
she  too  dreaded  the  moment,  and  that  too 
for  herself  as  well  as  for  Helen,  for  her  lip 
trembled  as  she  talked  of  it. 

"  Yes !"  she  said,  "it  is  a  trial — a  trial 
for  us  both  !  For  me,  it  matters  not.  But 
for  her,  it  must  be  made  as  easy  as  possible. 
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She  shall  not  know  that  she  is  seeing  me  for 
the  last  time." 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Lambert,  if  you  can  manage 
that,"  rephed  Mrs.  Bolton,  "  it  will  be  saving 
her  from  great  suffering.  I  never  saw  a 
young  person  so  strongly  attached  to  a 
nurse,  as  she  is  to  you." 

"  Yes.  There  has  been  for  a  good  many 
years  a  strong  attachment  between  us,"  re- 
turned the  other,  with  dry  and  forced  com- 
posure. "  It  is  not  probable,"  she  added, 
"  that  any  one  should  even  guess  how  much 
I  have  loved  her ;  and  as  to  their  knowing 
it,  that  is  a  good  deal  less  Hkely  still." 

She  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  cover- 
ing her  face  with  both  her  hands ;  and  when 
she  looked  up  again,  the  whole  expression  of 
her  features  was  changed.  It  was  almost 
impossible  that  any  face  could  display  less  of 
tenderness,  or  speak  more  intelligibly  of  un- 
conquerable firmness  of  purpose,  than^  hers 
did  at  that  moment. 

Had  she  objected  to  parting  with  Helen, 
instead  of  so  readily  agreeing  to  it,  Mrs. 
Bolton  could  not  have  looked  at  her  at  that 
moment  without  alarm,  for  the  least  observant 
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eye  could  not  fail  in  perceiving  that  to  will 
and  to  do  were  not  in  her  case  very  likely  to 
be  separated. 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  room 
in  which  Helen  slept;  and  the  moment  had 
been  selected  by  Mrs.  Bolton  as  being  safe 
from  any  interruption  from  her,  because  she 
had  left  it  to  accept  her  uncle's  invitation  to 
take  a  short  airing  upon  the  lawn,  supported 
by  his  arm.  She  had  done  this  twice  before, 
and  had  seemed  the  better  for  it. 

And  now  Mrs.  Bolton  rose,  very  greatly 
comforted  at  having  performed  her  task  so 
effectually. 

"  We  must  not  let  her  walk  too  long," 
said  she,  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  Is  she  there  ?"  said  the  discarded  nurse, 
in  a  voice  so  strange,  that  it  made  Mrs. 
Bolton  start,  as  if  she  had  suddenly  heard 
that  of  an  interloper,  whom  she  did  not  know. 

"  Yes,"  rephed  she,  "  Helen  is  walking  on 
the  lawn.  Her  uncle  is  very  kind  and 
thoughtful ;  but  women  make  the  best  nurses, 
Mrs.  Lambert."  And  with  these  words  she 
left  the  room. 

For  half  a  moment  the  suffering  being  she 
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left  in  it  remained  stationary  between  the 
door  and  the  window ;  but  she  trembled,  as 
she  stood,  from  head  to  foot — and  then,  with 
what  seemed  a  desperate  effort,  she  ap- 
proached that  open  window,  and,  conceahng 
herself  behind  its  curtain,  looked  out  upon 
the  lawn. 

Mrs.  Bolton  had  reported  truly.  Helen 
was  there,  her  arm  resting  upon  that  of  her 
uncle,  with  the  air  of  one  who  wanted  sup- 
port ;  but  she  was  looking  up  at  him  affec- 
tionately, and  there  was  a  smile  upon  her 
countenance. 

"  Helen  !  my  beautiful  Helen  !  my  lovely, 
gifted,  high-born,  wealthy  heiress  !  you  shall 
be  the  honoured  bride  of  the  rich  and  the 
noble  !  No  tyrant  voice,  no  ijrsnit  glance, 
shall  ever  crush  thee  more  !" 

As  she  murmured  these  words  she  clasped 
her  hands  together,  letting  the  curtain  she 
had  held  before  her  fall  aside.  The  moving 
drapery  caught  the  eye  of  Helen,  and  she 
looked  up,  smiled,  and  nodded  affectionately, 
and  then  passed  on.  "  It  is  over !"  whis- 
pered Almeria  Lambert  to  her  heart.  "  The 
rest  will  be  very  easy !" 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

On  re-entering  the  house  Helen  declared 
that  her  walk  had  done  her  much  good,  that 
she  felt  a  great  deal  better,  and  that  she 
should  like  very  much  to  take  her  tea  in  the 
parlour — an  announcement  which  was  re- 
ceived with  great  satisfaction  by  both  host 
and  hostess,  who  met  her  at  the  door.  There 
was  a  general  protest,  however,  against  her 
mounting  to  her  room  to  deposit  her  bonnet 
and  shawl;  and  she,  therefore,  passed  on 
into  the  parlour,  and  was  carefully  placed  on 
the  sofa  by  her  watchful  friends.  It  was 
declared  on  all  sides,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing her  evident  improvement,  she  must 
retire  early  to  rest ;  to  which  she  dutifully 
agreed,  though  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  she  really  felt  "  almost  quite  well  again." 
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When  the  servant  removed  the  tea-tray, 
she  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  her 
mistress,  who  immediately  got  up,  and  fol- 
lowed her  out  of  the  room.  In  the  hall,  she 
found  Mrs.  Lambert,  in  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  waiting  for  her. 

"  Are  you  going  out,  Mrs.  Lambert  ?" 
said  she ;  "  Miss  Helen  will  be  going  to  bed 
immediately." 

"  May  I  speak  to  you  for  one  moment  in 
the  Hbrary,  madam  ?"  returned  the  nurse. 

Mrs.  Bolton,  remembering  what  had 
passed  between  them  a  few  hours  before, 
immediately  guessed  her  purpose;  and 
though  half-frightened  by  its  suddenness,  and 
by  her  fears  as  to  its  effect  upon  Helen,  she 
still  experienced  a  feehng  of  rehef,  from  her 
conviction  that  the  task  she  had  so  much 
dreaded  was  very  nearly  accomplished.  Her 
only  reply  to  the  request  of  Mrs.  Lambert 
was  opening  the  door  of  the  library,  and 
entering  the  room. 

Mrs.  Lambert  followed  her,  and  closed 
the  door.  "  I  have  thought  it  best,  madam," 
she  said,  "  to  act  at  once  upon  your  sug- 
gestion.      The     sooner    Miss    Beauchamp 

VOL.  II.  D 
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leaves  this  place,  the  better.  She  has  a 
pang  to  suffer,  but  it  must  be  borne  ;  and 
the  sooner  it  comes,  the  sooner  it  wiU  be 
over.  I  have  taken  the  hberty  of  using  the 
writing  materials  which  I  found  in  Miss 
Beauchamp's  room;  and  after  you  left  me 
there,  I  wrote  this  letter  to  her.  You  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  read  it,  madam,  and 
to  show  it  to  her  uncle,  and  to  Mr.  Bolton, 
before  it  is  delivered  to  her.  I  should  re- 
commend her  not  receiving  it  till  to-morrow 
morning ;  but  when  she  goes  to  bed,  and 
expresses  surprise,  perhaps,  at  not  finding 
me  in  her  room  to  undress  her,  I  think  it 
will  be  best  to  tell  her  that  I  had  received  a 
message  from  a  person  I  wanted  to  see  on 
business,  and  that  I  should  probably  be  de- 
tained too  late  to  return  to  the  parsonage 
to  night.  This  will  send  her  to  bed  without 
any  suspicion  that  she  has  seen  me  for  the 
last  time ;  and  the  longer  the  possibihty  of 
our  meeting  again  is  permitted  to  remain 
with  her,  the  better  ;  at  least,  tiU  her  health 
and  strength  are  completely  restored. — ^And 
in  my  judgment,"  added  the  unhappy  wo- 
man, with  a  faltering  accent,  strangely  un- 
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like  her  usual  manner  of  speaking,  "  in  my 
judgment,  it  would  be  much  better  for  her 
if  she  could  be  permitted  to  live  and  die 
without  knowing  that  she  had  ever  suffered 
the  degradation  of  loving,  and  being  loved 
by  one  unworthy  to  approach  her." 

"  Your  judgment  respecting  everything 
connected  with  Helen  ought  to  be  Hstened 
to  with  great  attention,"  rephed  Mrs. 
Bolton,  with  all  the  quick,  kind  sympathy 
of  a  woman's  heart ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  re- 
corded against  the  spotless  wife  and  happy 
mother,  as  a  sin,  though  she  laid  her  hand 
with  a  friendly  pressure  on  the  arm  of  the 
trembhng  woman  before  her  as  she  said  it. 

Had  there  been  less  of  desperate  sternness 
in  the  condition  into  which  Mrs.  Lambert 
had  screwed  her  own  spirit,  she  might  have 
been  tempted  to  kneel  before  the  gentle 
being,  who  so  evidently  pitied  sufferings 
which  she  never  had,  nor  ever  could  feel; 
but,  as  it  was,  she  only  turned  her  head 
aside,  and  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  "  Here  is  the  letter,  madam.  If 
you  think  it  will  assist  the  purpose  which 
her  friends  have  in  view,  you  wiU  give  it  to 
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her :  if  not,  destroy  it,  if  you  please,  and 
say  to  her  on  the  subject  of  my  disappear- 
ance whatever  may  appear  most  judicious  to 
yourself,  and  to  those  who  act  with  you." 

Having  said  this,  she  bowed  her  head, 
and  left  the  room  with  a  rapid  step,  as  if  to 
escape  farther  parley, 

Mrs.  Bolton's  first  act  of  obedience  to  her 
wishes,  was  putting  the  unread  letter  in  her 
pocket,  and  returning  with  an  air  of  so  much 
composure  to  the  parlour,  that  Helen,  who 
was  listening  smilingly  to  her  uncle's  de- 
scription of  what  he  called  his  rather  ugly 
daughter  and  his  very  ill-behaved  son,  did 
not  even  perceive  her  entrance. 

But  she  was  not  permitted  to  amuse  her- 
self in  this  manner  long,  before  it  was  voted, 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  tea-table,  that  it 
was  high  time  for  her  to  go  to  bed.  Her 
very  docile  compliance  was  a  proof,  perhaps, 
that  she  thought  so  too;  and,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  uncle,  preceded  by  a  candle 
in  the  hand  of  her  kind  hostess,  she  mounted 
the  stairs  to  her  room. 

"  Where  is  Sarah  Lambert  ?"  were  the 
first  words  she  uttered  on  entering  it. 
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"  We  must  do  without  her  to-night,  my 
dear  Helen,"  rephed  Mrs.  Bolton,  "for  she 
has  been  sent  for  from  the  Warren  House 
by  some  person  who  wished  to  speak  to  her 
on  business.  We  shall  be  able  to  do  with- 
out her ;  shall  we  not,  dearest  ?" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bolton,"  replied 
Helen,  *'  everybody  in  your  house  is  so  very 
kind  to  me,  that  I  must  be  a  very  whimsical 
girl  if  I  fancied  that  I  wanted  anybody  out 
of  it."  And  in  truth,  all  the  little  thought- 
ful attentions  which  she  had  of  late  received 
from  her  faithful  nurse  were  now  very  ably 
performed  by  good  Mrs.  Bolton  herself,  and 
the  '  G  ood  nights  ! '  exchanged  between 
them  at  parting  were  equally  cordial  on  both 
sides. 

This  more  than  hospitable  attention  was 
repeated  on  the  following  morning,  and  then 
poor  Helen,  despite  a  strong  wish  not  to  be- 
tray any  such  feeling,  certainly  did  look  as 
if  she  wondered  why  Sarah  Lambert  did  not 
present  herself. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  wondering,  Helen, 
that  your  nurse  is  not  come  back  again  to 
look  after  you ;  but  I  suspect  that  something 
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■unexpected  has  happened,  which  has  detained 
her,  for  she  has  written  to  you  instead  of 
coming." 

Helen  took  the  letter  from  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Bolton,  but  looked  more  surprised  than 
alarmed  at  receiving  it. 

"Will  you  read  it  now,  dear,  or  after 
breakfast?"  said  Mrs.  Bolton.  "The  two 
gentlemen  are  waiting  for  us  at  the  break- 
fast-table, but  it  will  not  hurt  them  to  wait 
a  little  longer,  if  you  wish  to  read  your 
letter  before  you  go  down." 

"  Let  me  follow  you,  dearest  Mrs.  Bolton ; 
may  I  ?"  returned  Helen.  "  Perhaps  she 
may  have  heard  something  about  William." 

Though  this  explanation  for  her  wishing 
to  read  the  letter  in  private  was  neither  very 
explicit  nor  very  satisfactory,  it  was  Hstened 
to  as  if  it  were  both,  and  Mrs.  Bolton  left 
her. 

Scarcely  had  she  closed  the  door  behind 
her,  before  the  letter  was  opened.  It  was  as 
follows : —  ' 

"I  hope,  my  dearest  child,  that  your 
judgment  will  accord  with  mine  in  approving 
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what  I  am  about  to  do.  We  need  not  tell 
each  other,  Helen,  that  William  is  the  great 
object  that  occupies  our  thoughts,  and, 
therefore,  you  will  not  think  any  apology 
necessary  for  my  running  away  from  you — 
(even  at  the  moment  previous  to  your  de- 
parture)— ^when  I  tell  you  that  I  think  I  may 
be  able  to  trace  him,  if  I  set  about  the  task 
in  person.  But,  if  I  decide  on  doing  this,  I 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  It  is  not  very 
likely  that  I  should  be  able  to  give  you  con- 
stant, or  even  frequent  information  of  my 
expedition,  for  I  do  not  intend  to  confine 
my  search  to  one  country  only ;  but,  when- 
ever it  is  possible  for  me  to  write  to  you,  I 
will  do  so ;  and,  should  a  longer  interval 
occur  than  such  an  enterprise  may  reason- 
ably account  for,  why  then,  my  dearest 
child,  you  may  mourn  for  your  faitliful 
nurse  as  for  one  no  longer  to  be  counted 
among  the  living.  But  let  us  hope  that  I 
may  still  be  useful  to  you,  and  that,  through 
my  means,  the  brother  so  justly  dear  to  you 
may  be  induced  to  return  to  the  land  of  his 
birth,  where  I  know,  as  well  as  you  do,  my 
dear  child,  that  he  wiU  never  want  a  friend 
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as  long  as  you  remain  alive  in  it.  And 
now,  dearest  Helen,  I  must  say  farewell. 
I  have  undertaken  a  difficult  enterprise,  but 
my  courage  is  strengthened  by  my  con- 
viction that  you  will  be  often  with  me  in 
spirit,  and  that,  whether  I  hve  or  die,  you 
will  still  continue  to  love  your  affectionate 
and  faitliful  nurse, 

"  Sarah  Lambert." 

This  letter,  temperately  and  carefully  as 
it  was  written,  was  not  read  by  Helen  with- 
out strong  emotion — much  stronger,  cer- 
tainly, than  was  desirable  for  an  invahd, 
whose  nerves  had  been  already  so  severely 
shaken ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  three  friends 
to  whom  she  communicated  its  contents, 
congratulated  themselves,  and  each  other, 
that  the  strangely-situated  young  creature, 
for  whom  they  were  so  deeply  interested, 
had  passed  so  well  through  one  of  the  diffi- 
cult and  very  trying  moments  from  which 
all  their  tender  care  could  not  entirely  pro- 
tect her ;  nor  could  they,  either  of  them,  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  a  sentiment  in  which  a 
strange  mixture  of  gratitude,  and  even  of 
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esteem,  was  mixed  with,  the  feehng  of 
earnest  reprobation  which  led  them  to  hope 
that  they  might  never  hear  of  Sarah  Lam- 
bert again. 

As  to  Helen  herself,  she  suffered  infinitely 
less  than  she  would  have  done,  had  not  an 
almost  superstitious  feeling  of  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  and  perseverance  of  her  nurse 
led  her  to  anticipate  the  happiest  results 
from  the  efforts  she  was  about  to  make  for 
the  recovery  of  William. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

How  far  this  statement  of  Mrs.  Lambert's 
intentions  contained  the  record  of  her  real 
projects,  or  how  far  it  might  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  satisfactorily  ac- 
counting to  Helen  for  her  absence,  may  be 
seen  hereafter  ^  at  any  rate  it  had  the 
happiest  effect  on  the  spirits  of  the  invalid, 
for  not  only  did  it  completely  tranquillize 
her  mind  under  the  heavy  affliction  of 
parting  with  her  nurse,  but  it  created  more 
cheering  hopes  respecting  her  brother  than 
she  had  felt  since  she  had  first  heard  of  his 
absence. 

Her  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  the 
firm  afiection  of  Sarah  Lambert,  was  un- 
bounded 'j  and  she  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
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feel  any  doubt  either  as  to  her  success  in 
finding  him,  or  in  her  power  of  assisting 
him  afterwards.  "Her  first  object  will  be 
to  bring  us  together  again/'  thought  Helen. 
"  But  yet — if  it  would  be  best  not — if  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  my  poor  William  to 
come  to  me,  why  then  she  will  watch  over 
him  till  the  danger  is  over." 

This  was  her  next  thought ;  and  dreadful 
as  was  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  dark 
suspicion  which  led  to  this  after  thought, 
it  was  immeasurably  softened  by  the  idea 
that  he  would  soon  have  Sarah  with  him.  So 
heahng,  in  truth,  was  this  hope,  that  though 
it  could  not  chase  away  the  feeling  that 
the  frightful  accusation  uttered  by  Cummings 
might  be  true,  it  gave  birth  to  a  whole  host 
of  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  false; 
and  one  of  the  brightest  blessings  of  Helen's 
age  is  the  strong  propensity  to  believe 
pretty  nearly  everything  that  we  wish 
should  be  true. 

•  In  this  state  of  things  the  departure  of 
Helen  with  her  uncle  was  robbed  of  almost 
all  the  melancholy  features  which  must 
have  attended  it,  had  no  such  hope  as  that 
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suggested  by  tlie  letter  of  Mrs.  Lambert 
reached  her.  As  it  was,  there  was,  despite 
all  the  painful  and  agitating  circumstances 
through  which  she  had  recently  passed,  a 
considerable  mixture  of  that  delightful 
buoyancy,  made  up  of  present  novelty  and 
future  hope,  which  in  early  youth  gives 
brightness  *  to  almost  everything  we  look 
upon. 

The  result  of  this  upon  her  companion 
was  most  happy  also,  for  more  than  once  it 
had  happened  to  him,  when  gazing  with 
newly-awakened  affection  upon  her  lovely 
face,  to  feel  a  painful  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  her  feeling  unhappy,  and  ill  at 
ease,  from  being  so  suddenly  removed  from 
all  that  was  familiar  and  dear  to  her,  and 
placed  amidst  a  family  of  strangers. 

But  there  was  nothing  now  in  the  manner 
of  Helen  to  justify  such  misgivings.  She 
had  been  ill,  and  now  she  felt  well  again; 
she  had  been  desperately  terrified,  and  now 
her  terrors  were  soothed;  her  life  had 
hitherto  been  as  destitute  of  anything  like 
real  freedom  as  that  of  a  squirrel,  whose 
abounding    activity   can    take    it   no   inch 
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beyond  the  unvaried  routine  of  its  un- 
meaning scamper ;  and  now  every  glance 
showed  her  something  new,  and  every  word 
spoken  by  her  kind  companion  made  her 
look  forward  to  future  scenes  more  new  and 
more  interesting  still. 

In  short,  instead  of  being  fatigued  or  in 
any  way  injured  by  her  rapid  journey  to 
London,  she  was  very  greatly  the  better  for 
it,  and  when  she  entered  the  Httle  drawing- 
room  of  her  uncle  in  Davies  Street,  the 
family  group  she  found  there  were  almost 
startled  at  seeing  the  tall  and  lovely  girl 
who  entered  among  them,  instead  of  the 
sickly,  melancholy-looking  child  they  ex- 
pected. 

This  family  group  consisted  of  the  still 
lovely  Mrs.  Eixley,  her  son  Henry,  and  her 
daughter  Anne. 

There  were  certainly  many  circumstances 
connected  with  this  newly -found  relative, 
which  tended  to  give  a  feehng  of  restraint 
and  awkwardness  to  their  meeting.  In  the 
first  place  she  was  the  child  of  a  near  relative 
who  had  never  been  known  to  the  two 
younger    Eixleys,    and    scarcely    to    their 
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motlier  either,  but  as  a  declared  and  in- 
veterate enemy.  In  the  next,  the  fact  was 
patent  among  them  that  had  this  stranger 
young  lady  been  out  of  the  way,  the  noble 
property,  of  which  she,  poor  child,  had 
never  heard  till  within  the  last  miserable 
few  weeks,  but  of  which  they  had  certainly 
been  accustomed  to  hear  a  good  deal,  would 
have  been  their  own. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  facts,  well 
established,  and  clearly  remembered,  were 
not  calculated  to  make  them  feel  quite  as 
affectionate,  as  they  were  curious  concerning 
her.  But  a  lovely  young  face  is  decidedly 
a  very  fascinating  object.  There  is  no 
denying  it,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  a  million 
more  upon  record,  all  foregone  conclusions 
were  forgotten  as  they  looked  at  her ;  and  a 
very  few  seconds  sufficed  to  make  her  recep- 
tion all  that  her  kind  uncle  wished  it  to  be. 

As  to  the  impressions  produced  on  Helen 
herself,  they  were  quite  as  favourable  towards 
the  wishedrfor  result  of  mutually  kind  feeling 
as  those  of  her  newly-found  relatives ;  nay, 
perhaps,  young  as  she  was,  there  was  more 
of  wisdom  as  to  the  source  of  their  formation 
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than  coTild  be  easily  pointed  out  in  those 
she  had  inspired.  For  it  was  not  beauty 
that  had  captivated  her.  Not  indeed  that 
her  cousin  Anne  at  all  deserved  the  epithet 
of  '  ugly/  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
her  by  her  father. 

Anne  Eixley  was  not  ugly,  but  neither 
was  she  beautiful;  nor  was  her  brother 
handsome.  Their  mother,  indeed,  might 
still  fairly  be  described  as  both,  or  either ; 
but  the  beauty  of  forty-five  is  not  so  lovely 
in  the  eyes  of  fourteen,  as  it  may  appear  to 
those  of  riper  judgment. 

No !  It  was  not  the  beauty  of  her  kins- 
folk which  had  captivated  Helen ;  but  never- 
theless she  was  captivated. 

In  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Eixley  there 
was  as  charming  a  mixture  of  goodness,  and 
intelligence,  as  could  well  be  expressed  by 
human  features;  nobody  who  had  eyes 
capable  of  detecting  either,  could  feel  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  In  the  young, 
fresh,  guileless  physiognomy  of  Anne  might 
be  read  with  equal  facility  all  that  makes 
youth  and  innocence  most  loveable,  while 
there  was  something  in  the  fine  broad  fore- 
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head  that  gave  goodly  promise  of  what  was 
ripening  within.  And  as  to  Henry,  al- 
though a  grave  old  Don  might  have  been 
likely  to  detect  rather  a  superabundant 
quantity  of  latent  sauciness,  Helen  only  saw 
a  look  of  animation  and  Hght-heartedness 
that  seemed  to  promise  very  pleasant  com- 
panionship. In  short,  within  a  very  few 
minutes  after  these  very  near  relations,  but 
very  perfect  strangers,  had  been  introduced 
to  each  other,  they  were  in  a  fair  way  of 

becoming  excellent  friends. 

*  -»  *  * 

There  was  of  course  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness to  be  got  through  before  Helen's  present 
manner  of  life  could  be  decided  on ;  but 
though  many  things  were  to  be  attended  to, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  arrangement 
of  any  of  them,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  re- 
hearse the  details  of  these  arrangements. 
Mr.  Eixley  was  appointed  personal  guardian 
to  the  young  heiress,  and  as  his  small 
London  house  could  not  accommodate  her, 
and  the  male  and  female  servant  appointed 
to  attend  her,  it  was  finally  settled  that  her 
uncle  should  give   up  his  London   curacy, 
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and,  very  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the 
country-bred  Helen,  that  the  whole  family 
should  take  up  their  residence  at  Beauchamp 
Park.  The  chief,  perhaps  the  only  objection 
to  this  arrangement  arose  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  finishing  masters  for  the  heiress 
at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  London. 

If  the  conversation  by  which  this  knotty 
point  was  finally  settled  be  given  to  the 
reader,  it  may  enlighten  him  a  Httle  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  Helen  and  her  newly- 
found  family  lived  together.  This  con- 
versation took  place  the  morning  after  she 
had  been  taken  to  make  her  first  visit  to  the 
noble  mansion  which  was  to  be  her  future 
home.    . 

"  I  am  very  glad,  dear  Helen,"  said  her 
uncle  kindly,  "  that  the  house  and  grounds 
of  Beauchamp  Park  please  you  so  greatly. 
I  should  have  been  sadly  disappointed,  if  you 
had  not  liked  the  place.'* 

"  Like  it,  uncle  Eixley  !  "  returned  Helen, 
throwing  up  both  hands  and  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment at  his  phrase.  "  Did  you  really  think 
it  possible  in  your  heart  that  I  should  not 
Hkeit?" 
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"Possible?  Yes  certainly,  Helen,  I 
thought  it  was  possible.  You  have  seemed 
to  be  so  much  amused  by  all  the  fine  sights 
we  have  been  showing  you  in  London, 
that  I  should  have  been  but  little  surprised 
to  hear  you  say  that  you  should  not  Hke 
living  at  Beauchamp  Park  at  all,"  rephed 
her  uncle. 

''  But  I  don't  want  to  hve  in  the  sight- 
seeing places,  uncle  Eixley,"  returned  Helen, 
laughing,  "  Should  you  really  think  it  a 
good  plan  for  us  all  to  take  a  house  next 
door  to  the  Museum,  so  that  we  might  con- 
veniently run  in  and  out  there  three  or  four 
times  a  day  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  that,  Helen,"  he  replied 
with  great  good  humour,  "  but  there  is  a 
long  interval  between  hving  next  door  to 
one  favourite  exhibition,  and  being  at  forty 
miles  distance  from  all.  However,  there 
may  be  greater  objections  than  that.  How 
are  we  to  get  proper  finishing  masters  for 
"  you,  young  lady  ?" 

^*  Oh  uncle  !  uncle  !  don't  finish  me !" 
she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands,  and  look- 
ing beseechingly  in  his  face,    **  I  do  assure 
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you  beforehand,  tliat  it  would  never  answer  ! 
I  know  that  I  am  not  a  sort  of  person  that 
can  ever  be  finished.  I  have  read  a  great 
deal  about  a  finished  education,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  it  would  not  do  for  me." 

"  But  you  draw  so  well,  Helen,  and  are 
so  very  fond  of  it,""  said  her  aunt,  "  that  I 
should  have  thought  you  would  have  liked 
nothing  so  well  as  having  a  good  master." 

"  Perhaps  Helen  thinks  that  she  has  been 
too  well  taught  already  to  require  any  new 
master,"  said  Henry,  smiling. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  say  that  as  ^ 
a  joke,  cousin  Henry,"  she  replied,  "  but  if^ 
you  say  it  in  earnest,  I  can  tell  you  that  you 
are  quite  right.  If  I  were  to  live  a  thou- 
sand years  I  should  never  like  to  remember 
that  I  ever  had  drawing  lessons  from  any- 
body, except  my  mamma.  I  know  that  I  was 
not  very  old  when  she  died,  very  little  more 
than  twelve,  but  that  does  not  signify.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  nobody  can  ever  teach 
me  as  well  as  she  taught  me.  You  look  as 
if  you  were  ready  to  laugh  again,  cousin 
Henry,  and  I  dare  say  you  think  me  a  very 
conceited  girl  for  boasting  so  much  about 
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my  mother.  But  my  mamma  really  was  quite 
out  of  the  common  way  as  to  the  power  of 
teaching.  It  was  not  only  drawing,  but 
music,  and  Prench,  and  ItaHan,  and  every- 
thing. My  mamma  was  brought  up  as  a 
governess,  or  a  teacher  at  a  school,  whichever 
came  in  her  way  first.  She  has  told  me  all 
about  it  over  and  over  again.  Dear,  dear 
mamma !  She  thought  it  might  be  useful  to 
me  in  case  I  might  ever  be  obliged  to  main- 
tain myself  in  the  same  way !  I  don't 
believe  she  ever  heard  of  Beauchamp  Park 
in  her  life,  and  sure  I  am  that  she  never 
thought  it  would  belong  to  me.  But  as 
things  have  turned  out,  I  really  don't  think 
there  is  any  good  reason  for  my  trying  to 
make  myself  into  a  little  girl  again.  I  don't 
think  I  should  learn  anything  but  naughti- 
ness. I  should  hate  my  masters,  and  try, 
very  likely,  to  make  Henry  laugh  at  them, 
instead  of  laughing  at  me,  for  you  may  be 
very  sure  I  should  not  think  them  so  clever 
as  my  mamma." 

Mr.  Eixley  very  patiently,  and  very  wil- 
lingly, let  her  run  on  thus,  for  he  wished  to 
know  her  thoroughly  before  he  decided  the 
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important  question,  whether  it  would  be  best 
to  use  the  authority  that  was  vested  in  him 
in  order  that  the  next  year  or  two  might  be 
so  employed  as  to  supply  the  educational 
deficiencies  of  those  which  had  intervened 
since  her  mother's  death,  or  to  yield  to  her 
wishes,  which  it  was  easy  to  see  would  be 
somewhat  peremptorily  pronounced,  and  suffer 
her  to  be  happy  her  own  way. 

He  was  determined,  however,  that,  if  pos- 
sible, he  would  decide  on  nothing  hastily, 
for  he  felt  that  the  duty  he  had  to  discharge 
was  an  important  one. 

After  the  silence  of  a  moment  he  said, 
"  How  then,  my  dear  Helen,  would  you  pro- 
pose, yourself,  to  occupy  the  time  that  has 
yet  to  elapse  before  you  can  take  your  place 
in  society  as  a  woman  ?" 

Helen's  bright  eye  was  raised  to  his  face 
with  sudden  quickness,  and  she  repHed,  "  I 
would  read,  read,  read  !" 

"  Bravo,  Helen !"  exclaimed  her  cousin 
Henry,  clapping  his  hands,  "  I  don't  think 
she  is  quite  a  fool,  after  all.  I  have  a  great 
notion  myself  that  if  the  younger  part  of 
the  divine  sex  were,  either  from  whim,  or 
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wisdom,  to  read  a  little  more,  and  study 
accomplishments  a  little  less,  it  might  be 
better  for  all  parties  concerned." 

"  If  YOU  have  such  a  notion,  cousin 
Henry,"  she  replied,  with  a  good  deal  of 
comic  solemnity,  "  I  presume  that  my  uncle 
will  feel  no  further  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
The  question  is  settled;  is  it  not?  dear 
uncle  !  dear  aunt !  say  that  the  question  is 
settled,  and  that  we  shall  all  go  and  live 
together  at  Beauchamp  Park."  The  pair 
she  addressed  looked  at  her,  and  looked  at 
each  other  in  a  way  that  certainly  did  not 
seem  to  threaten  any  very  vehement  oppo- 
sition to  her  wishes ;  but  as  the  answer  was 
delayed,  probably  because  each  was  waiting 
for  the  other  to  speak  first,  Helen  rose  from 
her  chair,  and  bounding  across  the  room  to 
her  uncle,  put  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Was  not  my  grand- 
mamma Bixley,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Beauchamp,  born  and  bred  there  ?" 

"  She  has  gained  her  cause,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  said  her  uncle,  returning  her 
caress.  "  You  may  all  pack  up  your  pro- 
perties.     Beauchamp   Park    must    be    our 
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home  till  this  seLf-wiUed  young  lady  bestows 
it  with  her  own  fair  hand  upon  a  master." 

"  Thank  yon !  oh,  thank  you !  thank 
you !"  cried  the  delighted  girl,  "  Shall  we 
not,  all  of  us,  feel  more  happy  in  that  beau- 
tiful large  place,  than  jammed  into  this 
narrow  little  street  ?  You  and  I,  Anne,  will 
have  one  whole  garden  entirely  to  ourselves. 
Won't  we  have  flowers  by  the  bushel?" 

Upon  being  thus  appealed  to,  Anne,  who 
had  sat  profoundly  silent,  while  profoundly 
listening,  stood  up  to  meet  her  cousin,  who 
she  saw  was  approaching  her,  and  receiving 
on  her  fair  rosy  cheek  the  cordial  kiss  that 
was  ofiered  her,  exclaimed  in  accents  of  the 
most  cordial  delight,  "  Oh,  Helen,  dear  !  you 
have  made  me  so  very  happy !  To  live  at 
Beauchamp  Park  !  To  live  there  for  years, 
perhaps  !  I  feel  as  if  I  were  dreaming,  and  that 
it  was  all  too  wild  and  delightful  to  be  true." 

"  Charming,"  cried  Helen,  gaily  repeating 
her  kiss.  "  But  what  says  my  dear  gentle 
aunt  to  it?"  she  added,  playfully  approach- 
ing Mrs.  Eixley,  with  her  hands  joined, 
beseechingly. 

"  I  must  answer  like  my  happy -looking 
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girl  here,  I  think/'  returned  her  aunt.  "  The 
scheme  would  appear  to  me  perfect,  were  it 
not  a  little  too  splendid  to  seem  true." 

"  Ay,  there's  the  rub,"  said  Mr.  Eixley, 
gently  shaking  his  head.  "  The  allowance 
made  for  you  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
Helen,  is  two  thousand  a  year,  and  a  very 
noble  allowance  it  is.  But  I  greatly  doubt 
if  it  wiU  be  found  sufficient  to  support  such 
an  establishment  as  would  be  suitable  for 
Beauchamp  Park." 

"  Then  let  us  all  make  up  our  minds,  dear 
uncle,  to  live  at  Beauchamp  Park  with  an 
establishment  not  suitable  to  it.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  we  should  not  be  one  bit  the  less 
happy  for  doing  so.  An  establishment 
means  servants,  and  carriages,  and  horses, 
does  it  not  ?" 

"  Exactly  so,  Helen,"  he  replied. 

"  Well  then,  we  must  do  without  horses 
and  carriages,  and  manage  so  cleverly  as  not 
to  want  many  servants.  I  will  be  your 
lady's  maid,  Anne,  if  you  wiU  be  mine. 
ShaUwe?" 

"  I  can  dress  hair,"  returned  Anne,  joyfaUy 
clapping  her  hands. 
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"  And  I  can  iron  beautifully/'  returned 
Helen,  with  equal  glee,  "  and  as  to  my  dear 
aunt,"  she  continued  in  a  more  grave  and 
business-like  tone,  "  she  can  take  her  own 
factotum  Martha  with  her,  and  her  own 
cook  too,  and  her  own  nice  neat  footman, 
and  so  you  see,  we  shall  not  want  anything 
but  a  housemaid  to  dust  and  sweep  the 
rooms  a  little,  for  to  be  sure  it  is  a  very 
large  house." 

"  Yes,  it  certainly  is  a  large  house,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Eixley,  smiHng.  "  But  you 
have  not  provided  for  your  equipage.  Miss 
Beauchamp.  What  sort  of  carriage  do  you 
propose  to  have  ?" 

''  Why,  Mr.  Eixley,  as  far  as  I  myself  am 
concerned,  I  should  prefer  a  donkey  for  the 
present ;  and  as  I  know  that  donkeys  are 
neither  very  troublesome  nor  expensive,  I 
think  we  may  afford  to  keep  another  for 
Anne ;  and  then  I  think  that  we  two  should 
be  as  independent,  and  as  well  able  to  ex- 
plore all  the  country  round  us  quite  as  much 
as  prudent  young  ladies  ought  to  desire. 
As  to  my  aunt,  and  you,  uncle,  if  I  might 
have  my  own  way,  and  that  we  should  not 
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find  it  too  extravagant,  I  should  like  to  have 
a  comfortable  little  open  carriage,  so  light 
that  it  might  be  drawn  by  a  pony,  like  Mr. 
Bolton's,  you  know,  uncle.  And  as  to  my 
cousin  Henry,  if  he  will  be  very  agreeable 
and  very  obedient,  Anne  and  I  will  give  him 
leave  to  follow  our  donkeys  with  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  to  keep  them  in  order." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Helen,"  said  her  uncle, 
who  had  listened  to  her  smilingly,  but  with 
a  good  deal  of  attention — "  upon  my  word, 
I  think  you  seem  to  have  a  very  fair 
notion  of  good  management ;  and  if  you  are 
pretty  tolerably  in  earnest  in  your  little 
sketch,  I  really  think  this  rather  startling 
scheme  may  be  put  in  execution  without 
much  danger  of  our  disgracing  ourselves  by 
running  in  debt ;  but  young  as  you  are,  my 
dear  girl,  I  am  mistaken  in  you  if  you  cannot 
perceive,  as  clearly  as  I  do  myself,  that  there 
would  be  something  lamentably  disgraceful 
in  an  elderly  clergyman,  who,  living  very 
quietly,  and  with  the  most  strict  economy, 
during  his  past  life,  should  suddenly  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  establish- 
ment as  the  guardian  of  a  wealthy  ward,  and 
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then  run  her  into  debt  and  difficulties  in 
order  to  indulge  his  family  by  letting  them 
live  in  a  fine  house." 

To  which  Helen,  who,  in  her  turn,  had 
listened  with  great  attention,  replied,  "  I  do 
not  beheve,  uncle  Eixley,  that  you  could 
yourself  shrink  from  such  a  scandal  as  this 
with  more  terror  and  abhorrence  than  I 
should  do."  And  then  she  paused.  The 
colour  had  mounted  to  her  cheeks,  and  she 
had  uttered  the  words  with  something  more 
than  gravity  ;  the  term  solemnity  would  de- 
scribe her  manner  better. 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  she  resumed,  "  that  I 
should  ever  bring  disgrace  or  difficulty  upon 
you  in  any  way." 

The  effect  which  the  words  of  Mr.  Eixley 
had  produced  was  certainly  greater  than  he 
intended  ;  and  he  resumed,  in  a  hghter  tone, 
"  Nay,  dearest  Helen,  do  not  look  so  fright- 
ened !  I  really  believe  that  we  may  do  all 
you  propose,  and  a  Httle  more,  perhaps,  with- 
out any  risk  of  outrunning  the  income  allowed 
you.  I  am  but  a  poor  man  in  comparison 
to  my  late  brother ;  but  the  income  we  spent 
in  Davies  Street  will  come  in  aid  of  your 
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allowance  at  Beauchamp  Park.  But  re- 
member that  "there  must  be  no  mistake.  It 
is  your  establishment,  my  dear,  and  not 
mine,  which  is  about  to  be  monte  there.  It 
must  be  Miss  Beauchamp' s  house,  remember, 
and  not  Mr.  Bixley's. 

"  Nay  !  do  not  burden  my  young  head  so 
heavily !"  replied  Helen,  laughing.  "  Let 
there  be  no  division  between  thy  house  and 
my  house.  Let  it  be  for  all  of  us,  '  our  house 
at  home.'  " 

"  So  it  shall,  my  dear  child !"  said  Mrs. 
Eixley,  justly  appreciating  the  feeling  which 
had  brought  a  tear  to  the  eye  and  a  flush  to 
the  cheek  of  Helen ;  "  and  I  am  very  san- 
guine in  my  belief  that  *  our  house  at  home' 
will  be  a  very  happy  one." 

"  May  I,"  said  Henry,  suddenly  starting 
up,  and  placing  himself  immediately  before 
Helen,  with  a  solemn  reverence — "  may  I 
say  one  little  word  for  myself  at  this  pro- 
pitious moment  ?  May  I  venture  to  petition 
for  permission  to  fish  and  to  shoot  occasion- 
ally within  your  domain  ?" 

Helen  returned  his  salute  with  a  very 
dignified  bow,  and  repHed  gracefully,  extend- 
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ing  her  hand  towards  his  father,  "  That 
gentleman,  sir,  is  my  man-of-bnsiness :  it  is 
his  permission  you  must  seek  for,  and  not 
mine.  Nor  can  you  be  offended  by  this  re- 
ference, young  gentleman,  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  my  intention  never  to  do  anything 
without  obtaining  it  myself 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

No  further  discussion  was  necessary  to  con- 
firm the  decision  arrived  at  in  this  half- 
playful  conversation.  Had  all  those  who 
had  assisted  at  it  been  as  grave  in  their  de- 
meanour as  the  Council  of  the  Propaganda, 
they  could  not  have  been  more  in  earnest  in 
wishing  to  change  their  residence  from  Davies 
Street  to  Beauchamp  Park. 

Nor,  in  sober  earnest,  was  there  the  least 
imprudence  in  their  doing  so.  An  estabhsh- 
ment  prepared  conscientiously  for  a  girl  of 
fourteen  is  a  very  different  affair  from  what 
the  same  individual  might  reasonably  require 
some  half-dozen  years  afterwards  ;  and  not 
only  her  guardian,  but  her  guardian's  family, 
were  so  perfectly  well  aware  of  this,  that 
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while  greatly  enjoying  the  idea  of  a  long 
sojourn  in  so  agreeable  a  residence,  there  was 
not  one  of  them  who  would  not  have  shrunk 
from,  and  rejected,  any  project  for  placing 
themselves  pro  tempore  in  a  station  and  style 
which  was  not  properly  their  own. 

Helen's  programme,  however,  was  con- 
siderably improved  upon  and  enlarged. 

Instead  of  the  one-horse  chair,  '  like  Mr. 
Bolton's,'  they  had  a  one-horse  car,  which, 
in  very  pleasant  Irish  fashion,  could  contain 
them  all.  Beyond  the  allowance  entrusted  to 
her  guardian  for  maintenance  of  the  heiress, 
a  very  sufficient  sum  was  allotted  for  keep- 
ing up  the  place  in  general,  and  the  beautiful 
gardens  in  particular — an  arrangement  which 
very  happily  enabled  the  ladies  of  the  party 
to  indulge  themselves  with  a  safe  conscience 
in  all  the  luxury  that  lawns  and  shrubberies, 
fruits  and  flowers,  could  give. 

There  had  been  so  much  of  common  sense, 
and  of  something  more  than  common  deci- 
sion, in  the  manner  in  which  Helen  had  put 
her  veto  upon  the  pursuit  of  accomplish- 
ments, that  Mr.  Eixley,  after  discussing  the 
question  with  his  wife,  decided  that  it  would 
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be  better  to  let  her  have  her  own  way  in  this 
matter,  illustrating  his  opinion  by  a  parody, 
showing  that — 

Those  -who  are  taught  against  their  will, 
Remain  in  native  ignorance  still. 

To  which  his  wife  had  replied,  "  I  believe 
so ;''  adding,  moreover,  that  the  native  igno- 
rance of  Helen  seemed  of  a  quahty  that 
might  be  preferred  by  many  to  all  the  artistic 
accomplishments  that  could  be  taught  her. 
"  Her  sketches,"  continued  Mrs.  Eixley,  are 
more  like  pictures  left  upon  her  memory, 
than  drawings  made  according  to  rule  ;  and 
as  to  her  music,  both  in  singing  and  playing, 
there  is  something  much  more  like  inspira- 
tion than  art.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
very  decidedly  of  your  opinion,  that  we  had 
better  let  her  have  her  own  way." 

So,  from  that  time  forward,  Helen  Beau- 
champ  heard  no  more  about  masters. 

But  there  were  other  points  of  her  educa- 
tion, concerning  which  her  guardian  uncle 
felt  a  good  deal  of  interest.  Her  own  defi- 
nition of  the  system  she  thought  necessary, 
contained  in  the  words,  '  read,  read,  read,' 
had  struck  him  as  not  precisely  devoid  of 
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reason,  but  as  being,  nevertheless,  rather  too 
indefinite  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  an  opportunity,  when  'they 
were  tete-a-tete  together,  of  asking  her  (after 
he  had  quoted  her  own  words  to  her)  whether 
her  '  read^  ready  read,'  was  meant  to  be  in- 
discriminately applied  to  every  book  that 
came  in  her  way. 

"  Not  exactly  that,  uncle,"  she  repHed ; 
"  for  I  would  avoid,  if  I  could,  ever  reading 
anything  that  was  very  silly  or  very  wicked. 
It  would  be  such  loss  of  time." 

"  It  might  be  worse  than  that,  Helen," 
repHed  Mr.  Eixley.  "  You  might  read  what 
would  be  injurious  to  you." 

"  Perhaps ;  but  I  don't  think  it  very 
Hkely,"  she  replied. 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  he.  "  I  assure  you, 
my  dear  child,  that  people  who  read  indis- 
criminately every  book  that  comes  in  their 
way  run.  a  great  risk  of  meeting  with  what 
they  had  better  avoid." 

"  In  the  way  of  silliness,  or  of  wickedness, 
uncle  ?"  asked  Helen. 

"  Both,  my  dear,  both,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  don't  feel  afraid  of  it,"  she  replied ; 
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"  for  I  don't  think,  if  the  reading  silly  books 
would  make  me  silly,  there  could  be  much 
mischief  in  that,  for  there  must  be  a  sympa- 
thising silliness  here,"  touching  her  forehead, 
"  already.  And  as  to  wicked  books,  I  think 
that  in  the  first  place  they  are  not  very  likely 
to  come  in  my  way ;  and  if  they  did,  I  think 
I  should  put  them  out  of  it." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  would,  if  they  were 
of  that  species  which  carries  evil  legibly 
marked  upon  it.  Danger  to  you  from  such 
as  these,  I  can  easily  believe  would  not  be 
great.  It  is  where  the  mischief  is  more 
concealed  that  danger  lies.  Very  persevering 
and  very  promiscuous  readers  can  scarcely 
hope  to  escape  occasionally  getting  hold  of 
reasonings  that  may  be  more  specious  than 
sound." 

"  Yes,  uncle  Eixley,"  replied  Helen,  while 
an  expression  of  deep  thoughtfulness  took 
possession  of  her  beautiful  young  features, 
"  I  think  so  too.  But  then  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  also,  that  our  own  opinions,  and 
our  own  feelings  about  what  is  right  or 
wrong,  would  be  of  little  worth,  and,  little 
utility  to  us,  if  we  adopted  them  only  because 
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we  had  found  the  like  in  a  book  that  we  have 
been  told  by  our  friends  is  a  good  book.  It 
would  be  very  easy  for  us,  certainly,  to  learn 
by  rote  the  pages  upon  which  these  thoughts 
and  opinions  are  inscribed ;  but  having  done 
so,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  have  any  right 
to  call  such  thoughts  and  opinions  my  own. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  one  must  think,  and 
think,  and  think,  a  great  deal  before  we  can 
honestly  say  that  we  have  got  an  opinion 
about  anything." 

"  Then  why  do  you  conceive  it  to  be  so 
necessary  to  read,  read,  read,  my  dear  Helen, 
if  you  believe  that  it  is  only  by  the  process 
of  thinking  that  you  can  arrive  at  the 
truth?"  inquired  her  uncle. 

"  I  hav'nt  said  that,  uncle  Eixley,"  re- 
plied Helen  with  quickness.  "  Our  thoughts 
would  be  in  the  state  of  the  sleeping  beauty 
in  the  fairy  tale,  if  they  were  never  awakened. 
Every  book  one  reads,  if  it  be  worth  reading 
at  all,  awakens  our  thoughts,  and  sets  them 
busily  to  work.  If  it  be  a  statement  of  facts, 
we  weigh,  as  it  were,  the  value  of  them,  and 
pass  judgment  upon  the  actors,  and  in  doing 
this,  you  know,  we  actually  do  form  opinions 
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— we  actually  may  be  said  to  think.  If  our 
book  gives  us  theories,  of  course  we  begin 
thinking  again  directly,  to  find  out  whether 
we  can  receive  them  as  true.  And  if  the 
book  be  imaginative,  oh !  then  do  we  not  enjoy 
ourselves,  and  feel'  as  if  we  were  born  into 
another  new  world,  perhaps  almost  as  beau- 
tiful as  that  in  which  we  live,  and  in  some 
respects  more  beautiful  still.'' 

Her  uncle  looked  at  her  beautiful  animated 
face  with  a  great  deal  of  affection  and  some 
little  surprise,  and  said  to  her,  but  by  no 
means  in  a  tone  offensively  inquisitorial, 
''  Will  you  tell  me,  Helen,  how  it  has  hap- 
pened that,  living  so  much  out  of  the  reach 
of  educated  society  as  you  must  have  done, 
you  should  at  an  unusually  early  age  have 
acquired,  as  you  evidently  have  done,  habits 
of  reading  and  of  thinking  by  no  means  very 
common  among  young  ladies,  even  when 
they  have  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot  ? 
Tell  me,  dear  child,  how  you  contrived  to 
learn  all  that  you  seem  to  know  ?  " 

"  Dear,  dear,  uncle  Eixley,"  returned 
Helen,  colouring  violently,  "  do  not  let  me 
take  you  in,  by  telling  you  that  I  am  bold 
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enough  to  think  of  countless  thousands  of 
things  that  I  know  nothing  about.  I  believe 
in  my  heart  that  I  know  less  than  almost 
any  body  in  the  world ;  and  the  chief  thing 
that  has  convinced  me  of  my  own  ignorance 
has  been  the  reading  every  sort  of  book  that 
I  could  get  hold  of.  Now,  you  know,  uncle, 
that  one  cannot  read  any  books  at  all  without 
finding  out  that  the  people  who  wrote  them 
understood  all  the  things,  however  difficult 
or  mysterious,  about  which  they  wrote,  or  at 
least  that  they  honestly  believe  in  their  own 
hearts  that  they  do  ;  while  I  only  feel  as  I 
read  and  read  that  as  yet  I  know  nothing ! 
But  I  don't  suppose  that  my  mind  is  old 
enough  to  have  got  all  its  strength  yet ;  and 
I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  I  may  in 
my  turn  honestly  be  able  to  say  to  myself 
I  know  this,  or  I  know  that.  The  only  people 
that  I  think  I  should  ever  be  inclined  to 
envy  are  those  who  know,  really  know,  more 
than  others;  and  that  is  my  great  notion 
about  being  in  heaven,  uncle  Eixley." 

"  And  my  notion  about  you,  my  dear 
Helen,"  he  replied,  "  is  that  you  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  too  largely,  if  I  may 
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SQ  use  the  word,  for  your  age.  I  suspect 
that  you  have  spent  too  many  hou.rs  alone, 
my  dear  child." 

"  I  don't  know,  uncle.  I  have  been  often 
very  happy  when  alone,"  she  answered. 
"  Since  mamma  died,"  she  continued,  "  I 
should  have  been  very  badly  off,  if  I  could 
not  have  amused  myself  with  my  books  and 
my  thoughts.  My  dear  good  Sarah  Lambert 
was  almost  always  very  busy  about  the 
house,  and  my  only  other  companion" — and 
here  she  stopped  abruptly ;  the  bright  blood 
mounted  to  her  cheeks,  she  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  and  an  air  of  stiff  reserve 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  her,  as  different 
as  possible  from  her  usual  manner  when  con- 
versing with  her  uncle. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  both  with 
surprise  and  pain ;  but  during  that  moment 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that  although 
several  weeks  had  elapsed  since  she  first  be- 
came a  member  of  his  family,  the  name  of 
William  had  never  been  mentioned  in  her 
hearing.  This  silence  had  arisen  on  his  part, 
and  on  that  of  his  family  also,  entirely  from 
consideration   for  her   feehngs.      He   knew 
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how  tremendously  she  had  suffered  from  his 
sudden  disappearance,  and  had  taught  his 
family  to  be  as  cautious  as  himself  in  avoid- 
ing every  allusion  to  a  subject  which,  not- 
withstanding the  rapid  recovery  of  her  health, 
might  he  feared  be  still  too  agitating  for  her 
to  enter  upon  without  suffering. 

But  he  now  fancied  that  he  saw  in  her 
manner  a  sudden  air  of  restraint,  when  thus 
evidently  about  to  allude  to  her  brother, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  fear  least 
his  name  might  not  be  freely  spoken  before 
him. 

Determined  at  once  to  remove  this  im- 
pression, if  indeed  it  really  existed,  he  said, 
affectionately  taking  her  hand,  "your  only 
other  companion,  dear  Helen,  was  your 
brother  WiUiam,  of  whom  we  all  earnestly 
hope  that  we  shall  soon  hear  tidings — he 
must,  indeed,  have  been  your  best  com- 
panion, then — what  were  you  going  to  say 
about  him,  Helen  ?  ''  "  My  dear,  dear  uncle," 
sobbed  the  poor  girl,  throwing  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  "  I  thought  you  meant  that 
I  was  never  to  hear  his  name,  and  that  I 
was  never  to  speak  of  him  again  !" 
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"  How  greatly  then  have  you  mistaken 
us  all!"  he  eagerly  replied.  "Believe  me, 
Helen,  our  only  reason  for  not  naming  him 
was  the  fear  least  your  spirits  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  recovered  from  aE.  the  agitation 
you  underwent  at  Crumpton  to  make  it 
prudent  to  allude  to  it  as  yet." 

"Your  speaking  to  me  as  you  do  now, 
uncle  Eixley,"  said  Helen,  holding  his  hand 
caressingly  between  hers,  "  will  do  more 
towards  restoring  me  to  all  my  former 
health  and  strength  than  anything  else  in 
the  world  I  You  have  been  so  very  kind  to 
me  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you — and 
you  have  all,  every  one  of  you,  been  so  very 
kind  to  me,  that  I  should  like  to  live  with 
you  without  having  a  single  secret  from  you 
in  the  world !  But  this  could  never  be  if  I 
might  not  talk  to  you  about  William.  I 
will  not  do  it  very  much  either,  that  is 
before  you  have  seen  and  know  him  your- 
selves, because  it  is  impossible  that  anything 
I  could  say  could  make  you  understand  what 
sort  of  a  person  he  is,  and  without  that,  all 
I  could  say  about  him  would  only  sound  like 
nonsense  to  you.    For  I  do  not  believe  there 
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is  any  body  in  the  world  like  him.  My 
mamma  had  a  great  collection  of  beantifiil 
engravings,  portraits  of  all  sorts  of  distin- 
guished people,  but  not  one  of  the  whole  set 
could  be  compared  to  my  brother  William, 
either  for  handsomeness,  or  for  that  noble 
air  of  pride  and  courage,  that  made  him  look 
so  much  like  one  of  the  famous  heroes  one 
reads  of  in  history.  I  do  assure  you,  uncle 
Eixley,"  she  added,  after  a  short  pause, 
during  which  she  closed  her  eyes  as  if  turn- 
ing their  speculatins^  power  inwards,  "that 
he  was  the  handsomest  and  cleverest  person 
I  ever  saw,  and  I  should  say  that  he  was 
the  kindest  and  the  best  too,  were  it  not 
that  I  have  sometimes  seen  him,  at  least  I 
saw  him  once,  give  way  to  very  violent  pas- 
sion. That  moment  w^as  very  terrible.  I 
cannot  forget  it.  I  am  afraid  I  never  shall 
forget  it  1  But  though  his  temper  was  cer- 
tainly very  quick  and  fiery,  I  never  was 
really  frightened  at  his  violence  but  once." 

In  saying  this  Helen  became  extremely 
pale,  and  her  uncle  felt  that,  nothwithstand- 
ing  her  rapid  recovery  from  the  frightful 
fever  that  had  seemed  to  threaten  her  life, 
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her  nerves  were  still  in  much  too  excitable 
a  state  to  make  it  prudent  to  continue  a 
conversation  which  affected  her  so  deeply. 

"Your  strong  affection  for  your  brother 
goes  farther  towards  convincing  me  that  he 
must  have  great  and  good  qualities,  Helen, 
than  any  description  of  him  could  do.  But 
we  can  neither  of  us  do  him  any  good  by 
recurring  to  the  painful  scene  to  which  you 
have  just  alluded,  and  let  us  therefore  be 
wise  enough  to  avoid  discussing  it.  You 
may  be  very  sure,  my  dear  love,  that  as  soon 
as  any  inteUigence  respecting  his  movements 
reaches  Mrs.  Lambert,  it  will  be  forwarded 
immediately  to  you;  and  from  all  I  have 
heard  of  her,  she  is  not  a  person  likely  to  re- 
lax in  her  efforts  to  discover  him.  It  strikes 
me,  Helen,  that  the  most  reasonable  inter- 
pretation to  put  upon  his  absence  is,  that 
being  conscious  himself  of  the  unseemly  vio- 
lence which  he  manifested  upon  the  painful 
occasion  you  have  mentioned,  he  thought  it 
better  to  withdraw  himself  for  a  time,  trust- 
ing to  his  talents,  of  which  he  must  be  con- 
scious, for  support,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  again  irritated  beyond   his  patience. 
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And,  perhaps,  my  dear  child,  he  was  right. 
If  this  be  so,  and  it  certainly  is  very  reason- 
able to  hope  it,  we  may  some  day  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  return,  to  look  for  his 
dear  sister ;  and  the  position  in  which  he 
will  find  you,  Helen,  will  speedily  turn  all 
his  sorrow  into  joy.  But,  for  the  present, 
let  us  all  resolve  not  to  torment  ourselves  by 
idle  conjecture." 

Helen  listened  to  him  as  if  her  life  himg 
upon  the  words  he  uttered.  But  these 
words,  though  both  reasonable  and  soothing, 
did  not  reach  the  point  to  which  all  her 
thoughts  were  directed.  She  would  have 
given  a  finger,  could  she  have  conveyed  to 
her  uncle's  mind  all  the  thoughts  which,  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  weeks,  had  been  inces- 
santly at  work  within  her  own,  provided 
only  that,  having  done  so,  she  might  have 
heard  him  declare  decidedly,  and  without 
restraint,  whether  he  thought  it  within  the 
reach  of  moral  possibility  that  her  brother 
William  could  be  guilty  of  the  crime  that 
had  been  imputed  to  him. 

But  upon  this  occasion,  and  at  one  or  two 
subsequent  opportunities  that  she  had  met. 
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or  made,  when  she  had  employed  all  the 
skill  she  possessed  in  order  to  make  her 
uncle  talk  freely  to  her  about  him,  she  so 
completely  failed,  that  at  length  she  reso- 
lutely determined  never  to  make  the  same 
attempt  again,  till  some  event  had  occurred, 
or  some  information  had  reached  them, 
which  must  of  necessity  prevent  her  uncle, 
so  kindly  and  flatteringly  confidential  to  her 
on  all  other  subjects,  from  being  so  mys- 
teriously silent  on  this. 

Her  keeping  this  resolution — and  she  did 
keep  it  strictly,  including  every  member  of 
the  family  in  her  reserve — was  so  far  bene- 
ficial, both  to  herself  and  to  them,  that  it 
spared  her  the  painful  embarrassment  of  in- 
venting opportunities  of  recurring  to  the 
painful  theme,  and  it  spared  them  the 
equally-painful  task  of  seeking  to  avoid  it. 

To  the  Eixley  family,  this  was  really  an 
unmixed  good ;  for,  as  far  as  they  knew, 
there  was  no  disadvantage  of  any  kind  to  set 
against  it.  But  the  case  was  different  with 
Helen.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  her  constant 
intercourse  with  the  family  into  which  she 
was  so  affectionately  adopted  was  no  longer 
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embarrassed  by  her  perpetually  looking  out 
for  opportunities  to  make  them  talk  on  the 
only  subject  they  wished  to  avoid.  But  this 
advantage  did  not  come  unmixed  to  Helen ; 
for  the  finding  that  she  could  not  talk  about 
WiUiam,  and  the  dreadful  accusation  that 
had  been  brought  against  him,  only  made 
her  think  of  him,  and  of  it,  the  more :  and 
the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  recol- 
lection of  him,  and  everythmg  connected 
with  him,  and  with  her  early  life,  frequently 
made  a  melancholy  theme  for  her  secret 
meditations,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
cheerful  hilarity  inevitably  produced  by  her 
very  happy  position,  as  well  as  by  her  age 
and  natural  disposition,  she  was  often  seen 
musing,  with  an  expression  of  painful  anxiety 
upon  her  beautiful  features,  which  distressed, 
as  much  as  it  puzzled,  those  around  her. 

Of  Mrs.  Lambert,  she,  for  many  months, 
heard  nothing;  but  at  length,  a  letter  ar- 
rived from  her,  addressed  to  Mr.  Rixley, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 
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"  Eeverend  and  honoured  Sir, 

"  I  HAVE  faithfully  kept  the  promise 
I  gave  to  seek  tidings  of  William,  commonly- 
called  Rixley  (the  natural  son  of  your  late 
brother,  Mr.  Rixley  Beauchamp),  by  every 
means  in  my  power;  but  my  success  has 
been  very  limited.  I  know  not  where  he 
actually  is,  nor  where  he  is  at  all  likely  to 
be  ;  but  I  have  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  he  had  sailed  from  the  coast  of  England 
before  it  was  possible  that  tidings  of  any  of 
the  events  which  followed  his  departure  from 
the  Warren  House  could  have  reached  him  ; 
and  this  perfectly  accounts  for  his  lengthened 
absence.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  estimable 
character,  and  the  great  abilities  of  this  un- 
fortunate young  man,  I  cannot  doubt  but 
that  he  will,  without  difficulty,  be  able  to 
maintain  himself,  let  him  go  where  he  will ; 
and  those  who  best  love  him  will  not  only 
find  comfort  from  this  consideration,  but 
from  remembering  that  his  leaving  home  in 
the  sudden  and  clandestine  manner  that  we 
know  he  did,  was  more  than  excusable  in 
liim.  Few  people,  in  fact,  if  they  knew 
what  he  had  really  suffered  in  that  home, 
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could  doubt  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  his 
leaving  it. — And  as  to  the  cruel  accusation 
that  was  made  against  him,  no  reasonable 
person  could  give  credit  to  what  is  thus 
wildly  asserted  without  a  shadow  of  proof. 
I  address  myself  to  you,  reverend  and  ho- 
noured sir,  in  preference  to  the  ever-dear 
young  lady,  your  niece  and  ward,  because, 
after  much  thinking  on  the  subject,  I  have 
convinced  myself  that,  had  I  the  power  of 
renewing  my  former  familiar  intercourse 
with  her,  it  would  be  my  duty  not  to  avail 
myself  of  it,  inasmuch,  as  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  her  that  I  should  not  do  it. 
Had  my  former  intercourse  with  her  been 
merely  that  of  a  servant,  I  should  be  proud 
and  happy  to  wait  upon  her  in  that  capacity 
still.  But  many  circumstances  rendered 
this  impossible  in  the  house  of  her  father ; 
and  were  I  again  near  her,  I  might  find  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  behave  to  Miss 
Beauchamp  in  the  way  that  her  servants 
ought  to  behave  to  her.  I  shall  serve  her 
better  at  a  distance,  by  endeavouring  to  find 
her  brother.  Have  the  kindness,  sir,  to  pre- 
sent my  duty  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  the 
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great  object  of  my  life  shall  be  to  bring  back 
her  noble-hearted  brother  to  his  country. 
Have  the  Idndness,  sir,  to  tell  her,  also,  to 
make  her  generous  heart  quite  easy  as  to  my 
means  of  living.  The  small  house  and  gar- 
den left  to  me  by  my  mother  has  been  pur- 
chased, at  a  great  price,  by  the  shipping  in- 
terest at  Talmouth,  in  consequence  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  harbour.  I  remain,  with 
profoimd  duty  and  respect,  both  your  and 

her  obedient  servant, 

"  Sarah  Lambert." 

The  first  perusal  of  this  letter  produced 
torrents  of  tears  from  Helen ;  but,  after  al- 
lowing them  to  flow  without  interruption 
for  some  minutes,  her  imcle  checked  them, 
by  saying, ''  You  should  not  weep  so  bitterly, 
dear  Helen,  because  a  person  whom  you  love 
has  acted  from  a  sense  of  dut}^,  instead  of 
being  influenced  by  any  other  motive.  Mrs. 
Lambert  is  right,  Helen,  and  I  feel  both 
respect  and  gratitude  towards  her  for  pur- 
suing a  line  of  conduct  that,  I  am  quite 
sure,  must  be  painful  to  her,  solely  because 
her  good,  clear  judgment  tells  her  that  it  is 
right.     I  honour  her  for  her  conduct." 
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"  Then  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  ought  to 
honour  her  too,"  said  poor  Helen,  hanging 
her  head  and  looking  as  if  it  were  easier  to 
say  what  ought  to  be  done,  than  to  do  it.* 

"  It  would  be  scarcely  reasonable  at  this 
moment  to  expect  that  you  should  approve 
her  conduct,"  resumed  her  uncle,  "  because 
it  must  of  necessity  give  you  pain.  But 
you  will  judge  her  more  reasonably  when 
you  are  older.  She  says  most  truly  that  the 
terms  upon  which  you  have  hitherto  lived 
together,  are  not  such  as  could  be  adopted 
with  propriety  by  Miss  Beauchamp.  Your 
relations  have  claims  upon  you  as  well  as 
your  old  servant,  dear  Helen,  and  a  little 
sober  reflection  will  soon  make  you  under- 
stand that  Mrs.  Lambert  is  right." 

"  If  you  say  it,  and  if  she  thinks  it  too, 
uncle,  I  am  aheady  quite  sure  of  it — I  only 
wish  that  doing  right  was  not  so  very  pain- 
ful !"  she  rephed. 

Mr.  Eixley  was  too  wise  to  lead  her  into 
any  farther  discussion  on  the  subject ;  and 
Helen  was  too  wise  to  let  him,  or  any  one 
else,  perceive  how  difficult  she  found  it  to 
convert  Helen  Eixley,  into  Miss  Beauchamp. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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On  the  whole, 'however,  it  would  have  been 
weU.  nigh  impossible  to  have  devised  a  better 
course  than  that  taken  by  Mrs.  Lambert  to 
complete  the  transition  of  Helen  Eixley  of 
the  Warren  House,  to  Helen  Beauchamp  of 
Beauchamp  Park.  That  it  was  painful  was 
certain,  but  there  was  no  mixture  either  of 
reproach,  or  repentance  in  her  feehngs,  and 
moreover  there  was  a  vague  hope  at  the 
battom  of  her  young  heart  that  the  time 
might  come  when  her  situation  would  be 
sufficiently  independent  of  circumstances, 
and  usages,  to  enable  her  once  again  to  press 
Sarah  Lambert  to  her  heart  without  feeling 
that  she  was  doing  an  injury  to  herself,  or  to 
any  body  else. 
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The  wound  made  by  her  separation  from 
William  was  of  a  very  different  kind ;  but 
she  never  alluded  to  it  in  any  way,  for  she 
was,  somehow  or  other,  quite  aware  that  it 
would  not  be  healed  by  family  discussion,  for 
that  the  subject  was  one  of  the  very  few 
upon  which  those  around  her  could  not 
sympathise  with  her  feehngs. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  neither 
Mrs.  Lambert,  nor  William  were  any  more 
mentioned  among  them,  but  nevertheless 
they  were  not  forgotten  by  Helen.  Her 
meditations  respecting  them  however,  were, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  different  quality.  The 
image  of  Mrs.  Lambert  never  rose  to  her 
memory  without  creating  a  feehng  of  affec- 
tionate childlike  tenderness,  and  had  the 
object  of  this  very  natural  feehng  not  with- 
drawn herself,  it  might  for  ever  have  been 
kept  ahve  in  the  heart  of  her  nursling,  and 
would  have  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
to  her,  had  she  been  permitted  to  prove  her 
grateful  and  affectionate  feehngs  by  such 
acts  of  liberahty  as  her  generous  temper,  and 
ample  means  would  have  led  her  to  perform. 
But  as  it  was,  the  recollection  of  this  dearly 
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beloved  nurse  gradually  melted  as  it  were 
into  the  mass  of  all  other  childish  memories 
of  things  past,  and  if  Sarah  Lambert  was  no 
longer  a  source  of  happiness  to  her,  the  recol- 
lection of  her  did  not  become  a  source  of 
suffering. 

But  far  different  was  the  impression  left 
upon  her  mind  by  the  loss  of  WiHiam.  He 
alone  of  all  the  human  beings  she  had  ever 
known  had  ever  been,  properly  speaking,  her 
companion.  They  had  discoursed  together 
of  things  vastly  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  either,  but  nevertheless  this  converse 
had  been  the  most  precious  recreation  that 
Helen  had  ever  known,  and  though  she  had 
of  late  heard  it  perpetually  proclaimed, 
either  overtly  or  covertly,  that  she  was 
beautiful,  intelligent  and  charming,  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  the  only  thing  that  really 
awakened  a  feehng  of  vanity  within  her  was 
the  recollection  of  having  seen  her  brother 
William  close  many  a  volume  in  which  he 
was  interested  in  order  to  converse  with  her. 

Had  this  been  aU  that  remained  upon  her 
memory  of  the  days  that  were  gone,  her 
thoughts  might  have  dwelt   upon   it   both 
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with  pride  and  pleasure.  But  unfortunately 
that  was  not  aU.  She  remembered  the  agony 
she  had  so  often  seen  him  suffer,  not  from 
the  unkindness  of  his  brutal  father — ^for  from 
his  babyhood  he  had  been  too  much  ac- 
customed to  this,  to  heed  it — ^but  from  the 
insulting  tone  of  degradation  in  which  it  was 
his  custom,  and  evidently  his  pleasure,  to 
address  him.  She  remembered  how  she  had 
seen  the  warm  young  blood  rush  to  his  cheek 
upon  these  occasions,  and  then  forsake  it  tiU 
he  looked  both  ghastly  pale,  and  fearfuUy 
indignant. 

And  even  had  this  been  aU  it  would  not 
have  mattered  much,  for  it  might  only  have 
served  to  remind  her  that  their  being  orphans 
was  a  dispensation  of  providence  which  could 
not  reasonably  in  their  case  be  lamented 
as  a  misfortune. 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  she  endeavoured 
to  remember  this,  and  this  alone.  Her 
father's  violent  death,  and  the  great  improba- 
bihty  of  its  being  the  consequence  of  his  own 
act,  as  far  at  least  as  she  had  the  power  of 
judging,  forced  upon  her  the  horrible  belief 
that  he  had  been  murdered.     But  beyond 
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this,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  follow 
her  reasonings.  Every  thing  was  vague,  nay 
every  thing  was  contradictory. 

She  felt  at  her  heart's  core  that  the  base 
and  cruel  insults  which  had  been  heaped  upon 
Wilham,  and  upon  William's  mother,  in  the 
hearing  both  of  herself  and  Sarah  Lambert, 
were  such  as  might  explain,  though  they 
could  not  justify  a  degree  of  indignation,  and 
of  rage  which  might  have  led  to  horrible 
results ;  but  just  as  her  reasonings  had 
reached  this  point,  she  remembered  also,  with 
a  rush  of  compunction  and  remorse  that 
wrung  torturing  tears  from  her  eyes,  that  of 
every  human  being  she  had  ever  known, 
heard,  or  read  of,  her  brother  William  was 
the  last  whose  noble  nature  was  likely  to  be 
so  overpowered  by  rage  as  to  make  him 
capable  of  the  most  awful  crime  of  which 
human  nature  could  be  guilty. 

These  painful  reveries  lasted  longer  than 
any  one  domesticated  with  Helen  could  have 
beheved  possible,  for  from  a  very  early  period 
of  her  domestication  in  her  imcle's  family 
she  had,  as  if  by  instinct,  become  aware  that 
notwithstanding  the  gentle  and  even  cautious 
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manner  with  which  they  hstened  to  her 
expressions  of  wonder  and  regret  at  not  re- 
ceiving any  letter  from  Sarah  Lambert,  they 
did  not  share  her  regret  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Having  once  made  this  remark,  everything 
which  followed  strengthened  it ;  and  though 
she  could  not,  from  her  total  ignorance  of  the 
facts,  do  them  anything  at  aU  approaching  to 
justice  while  meditating  upon  the  causes  of 
this  seemingly  cold  indifference,  she  imme- 
diately resolved  that  she  would  not  make 
herself  troublesome  by  alluding  to  feehngs  in 
which  they  did  not  share. 

This  deficiency  in  sympathy  was  very 
nearly  as  visible  on  the  subject  of  her  brother, 
as  in  the  case  of  her  nurse,  and  the  same 
resolution  on  her  part  was  the  result.  Helen, 
for  her  age,  had  very  great  command  of  her- 
self, and  therefore  not  any  one  of  her  new 
family,  notwithstanding  their  constantly 
afiectionate  communion  with  her,  had  any 
notion  how  many  of  her  night  thoughts  were 
occupied  by  meditations  concerning  this  lost 
brother;  yet  nevertheless  her  health,  her 
beauty,  her  intelligence,  went  on  improving. 
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and  at  seventeen,  the  eventful  period  to  wliich 
we  must  now  transport  her,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  trace  either  in  her  appearance 
or  manners,  any  trace  of  either  objectionable 
associations,  or  defective  education. 

And  yet  on  this  latter  point  she  had  had 
some  very  strange  notions  of  her  own,  for 
though  when  transplanted  into  her  uncle's 
family  she  was  still  young  enough  to  have 
profited  by  the  attendance  of  masters,  if  she 
would  have  submitted  to  it,  she  so  resolutely 
resisted  all  the  arguments  used  to  induce  her 
to  do  so,  that  the  attempt  was  soon  given 
up  as  hopeless,  and  Helen  remained  to  the 
end  of  her  days  without  receiving  any  more 
instruction  in  the  shape  of  lessons,  than  she 
had  brought  with  her  from  the  Warren 
House. 

However,  she  read  largely,  and  thought 
much ;  and  this  prevented  her  being  quite  as 
much  behind  hand  in  mental  developement 
as  many  persons  acquainted  with  her  early 
history  might  have  expected. 

Neither  were  the  advantages  which  she 
gained  in  respect  to  society  by  her  exchang- 
ing Crumpton  Warren  House  for  Beauchamp 
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Park,  at  all  lost  upon  her,  either  as  a  matter 
of  pleasure  or  profit. 

Nothing  could  be  more  kind  or  more  ju- 
dicious than  the  conduct  of  her  uncle  and 
aunt  towards  her.  She  was  certainly  not 
one  of  those  admirable  young  ladies  who 
have  no  will  of  their  own — Helen  very 
decidedly  had  a  wiU  of  her  own — ^but  as 
she  was  not  at  all  obstinate,  and  by  no 
means  very  unreasonable,  everything  went 
on  smoothly,  and  nothing  in  the  least 
degree  approaching  a  dispute  ever  occurred 
between  them.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  my 
heroine  was  a  very  happy  girl,  although,  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  she  had  a  sorrow, 
which,  if  it  did  not  actually  rankle  and  tor- 
ment her,  was  never  quite  forgotten. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

It  happened  on  a  certain  morning  in  the 
springtide  of  the  year,  that  Helen,  who  was 
ever,  the  earhest  riser  of  the  family,  was  re- 
turning from  one  of  her  long  sohtary  morn- 
ing walks,  which  had  taken  her  considerably 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  own  beautiful 
park,  when  she  saw  her  cousin  Henry  sitting 
in  very  melancholy  and  Jaques-Hke  fashion 
on  the  root  of  a  venerable  thorn,  which 
spread  its  silver  awning  over  the  only  bit  of 
open  brierless  turf  to  be  found  within  the 
shelter  of  the  thick  copse  through  which  she 
was  passing. 

Her  Hght  step  had  brought  her  very  near 
him  before  he  perceived  her,  but  when  he  did 
he  started  as  violently  as  if  he  had  seen  a 
ghost. 
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"  Have  I  frightened  you,  Henry?"  said 
she,  laughing. 

"  I  suppose  it  would  disgrace  my  noble 
courage  did  I  say  yes,"  he  replied,  "  but  I 
should  disgrace  my  sincerity  if  I  said  no." 

"  I  have  frightened  you,  actually  frightened 
you  then,  have  I  ?"  said  she.  "  This  will  be 
something  to  boast  of." 

"  Not  much,  Helen.  I  believe  a  mouse 
might  easily  have  achieved  as  much,"  said  he. 

"  Shall  I  guess  what  you  were  thinking 
of,"  she  returned,  as  he  rose  up,  and  joined 
her. 

*'  You  may,  an  if  you  wiU,  cousin,"  re- 
turned Henry,  with  a  very  melancholy 
smile. 

"  Very  well,  then,  so  I  will.  You  were 
thinking  of  your  pony,  and  your  fishing,  and 
your  waltzing  with  Mary  Jackson;  while, 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  beautiful  visions, 
the  spectre  of  your  Oxford  gown  and  cap  to 
be  put  on  next  week,  so  completely  appalled 
your  spirit  as  to  throw  you  very  nearly  into 
a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which  my  ap- 
proach aroused  you  with  very  starthng,  not 
to  say  terrifying,  effect." 
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"  Yes,  that  was  it,  cousin  Helen,"  said  he, 
gravely. 

But  why  should  this  produce  a  more 
painful  effect  upon  you  now,  dear  Henry, 
than  it  has  ever  done  before  ?  " 

"  As  you  seem  determined  to  bring  me  to 
confession,  I  will  answer  this  question  too, 
though  it  is  a  searching  one,"  he  replied. 
"  The  reason  is  this,  Helen,  I  have  hitherto 
lived  a  very  happy,  because  a  very  thought- 
less, life.  I  have  enjoyed  going  to  College, 
and  I  have  enjoyed  returning  home — to  our 
*  happy  house  at  home  J  dear  Helen.  But 
now  the  case  is  altered.  Thought  will 
come — must  come — sooner  or  later,  to  us  all. 
I  suppose  you  do  not  know,  for  I  dare  say 
my  faithful  Anne  has  never  told  you,  that 
I  very  greatly  dislike  the  profession  which 
my  good  father  tells  me  is  the  only  one  that 
is  open  to  me.  I  disHke,  for  many  reasons, 
the  idea  of  going  into  the  church.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  fitted  for  it  in  any  way,  and  I  do 
think  I  am  fitted  for  other  things.  I  would 
rather  a  thousand  times  be  sent  on  the  most 
dangerous  mission  that  they  could  find  for  me 
in  India  than  take  holy  orders.     I  am  fit  for 
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the  one,  and  if  I  should  be  shot,  there  would 
be  no  great  harm  done,  and  poor  Anne  would 
be  a  few  thousand  pounds  the  richer,  but  to 
be  a  clergyman  I  am  not  fit ;  and  yet,  you 
know,  I  am  to  set  off  on  Monday  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  my  degree,  and, 
after  that,  a  very  few  weeks  more  will  see  * 
me  a  clergyman  " 

Helen  was  pained.  It  was  evident  that 
he  was  very  much  in  earnest,  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  which  he  complained  was  not  one 
for  which  it  was  very  easy  to  find  a  remedy. 
She  walked  on  beside  him  in  silence  for  a 
minute  or  two  after  he  had  ceased  to  speak, 
and  then  she  said,  "Have  you  ever  con- 
fessed to  your  father,  Henry,  how  much 
you  dislike  the  plan  he  has  laid  down  for 
you? 

"  Yes,  Helen.  I  have  done  so  as  earnestly 
as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  it." 

"  And  how  did  he  receive  your  remon- 
strance ?  " 

"  With  a  look  of  despair  that  it  is  painful 
to  me  to  remember,"  he  replied.  "  He  im- 
plored me  not  to  make  him  feel  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  crime  in  marrying  without 
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having  sufficient  means  to  provide  for  his 
children  according  to  their  wishes.  In  short, 
I  had  rather  do  the  deed  at  once  than  offer 
any  farther  opposition  to  his  wishes." 

"  You  are  a  dear  good  feUow,  Henry !  It 
would  be  a  sin  to  try  to  shake  such  a  reso- 
lution as  that,"  replied  Helen.  "  But  though 
opposition  to  so  excellent  a  father  would  be 
very  painful,  and  might  perhaps -be  very 
wrong,  I  can  see  no  mischief,  nor  any  danger 
of  it  from  delay.  Take  my  advice  in  this, 
Henry,  as  you  often  have  done  in  lesser 
matters,  Betuni  to  Oxford  and  take  your 
degree,  and  exert  all  your  faculties  to  make 
it  a  creditable  one.  The  doing  this  cannot 
fail  of  being  advantageous  to  you,  let  your 
future  walk  be  what  it  may.  When  you 
have  achieved  this,  ask  your  father  frankly 
to  give  you  a  little  breathing  time  before 
you  take  orders." 

Henry  took  a  deep  breath.  "  Even  that," 
he  said,  "  would  be  a  great  reHef " 

"  Then  I  am  very  glad  I  suggested  it  to 
you,"  said  Helen,  kindly.  "  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  can  have  done  no  harm  by  that. 
But  tell  me,"  she  added,    "  have  you  never 
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spoken  as  freely  to  dear  Anne  as  you  have 
now  done  to  me  on  this  subject  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes.  A  hundred  times,  I  am  afraid, 
or  rather  more,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  how  comes  it  that  you  have  neither 
of  you  ever  alluded  to  the  subject  when  talk- 
ing to  me  ?  You  may  have  been  right  in 
abstaining  from  it  with  your  father,  but 
surely  there  could  have  been  no  harm  in 
your  confiding  your  troubles  to  me." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  dear  Helen,"  he 
replied,  "  nor  is  Anne,  either,  for  we  have 
often  discussed  the  point  together;  and,  at 
last,  we  both  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  bad 
return  for  all  the  happiness  we  have  owed  to 
you,  if  we  took  it  into  our  heads  to  prove 
our  friendship  by  pouring  forth  aU  our 
miseries  upon  you.  No,  dear  Helen,  if  you 
had  not  cross-examined  me  so  cleverly  you 
would  never  have  learnt  what  a  rebellious 
heart  was  hid  under  my  seeming  conformity." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  Henry ! "  she  replied, 
affectionately.  "  I  would  much  rather  owe 
my  knowledge  of  your  position,  which  I 
certainly  never  understood  before — I  would 
much  rather  owe  it  to  your  confidence  in 
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my   discretion,  than   to   my   own   skill  in 
cross-examination. " 

"  And  in  sober  earnest,  Helen,  you  do 
owe  it  to  my  confidence  in  yon,"  he  repHed ; 
"  nor  would  you  have  been  so  long  without 
knowing  all  that  I  have  now  told  you,  but 
for  the  reason  I  have  already  stated  to  you. 
Anne  has  repeatedly  asked  me  to  let  her  tell 
you  all  our  troubles,  but  I  have  always  ended 
such  discussions  by  convincing  her  that  it 
was  very  wanton  cruelty  to  make  you  un- 
comfortable about  it,  as  it  was  totally  out  of 
your  power  to  do  us  any  good.  However,  I 
honestly  confess  that  I  have  changed  my 
mind  upon  the  subject,  for  I  think  it  wiU  be 
a  great  comfort  to  Anne,  when  I  am  gone, 
to  know  that  she  may  converse  with  you  on 
this  subject,  as  on  all  others,  without  re- 
straint. And  see  !  Here  she  comes  as  if  on 
purpose  to  meet  us.  I  should  not  be  much 
surprised  if  she  were  to  guess  what  we  were 
talking  about  so  very  earnestly." 

"We  are  waiting  breakfast  for  you, 
Helen,"  said  Anne,  as  she  approached  them. 
"But  what  are  you  two  in  such  solemn 
conversation  about  ?  " 
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"I  have  followed  your  advice  at  last, 
Anne,"  replied  her  brother.  "  Helen  knows 
aU  the  disobedient  struggles  of  my  rebellious 
spirit,  and  when  I  am  gone  back  to  Oxford 
she  will  listen  as  kindly  and  as  patiently 
to  your  lamentations  over  me,  as  she  has 
now  been  doing  to  mine." 

"  That  T  am  sure  she  will,  if  you  have 
been  really  explaining  everything  to  her, 
and  it  will  be  the  greatest  possible  comfort 
to  me  to  have  a  dear  friendly  ear  open  to 
receive  my  moans  and  groans — for  I  really 
am  very  miserable  about  you,  Henry." 

"  It  is  possible,  young  as  she  is,"  rephed 
he,  "  that  she  may  do  something  more  than 
listen  to  your  moans  and  groans,  for  she  has 
been  already  giving  me  counsel  that  has 
brought  an  immensity  of  comfort  with  it. 
But  there  stands  my  father  at  the  breakfast- 
room  window,  not  looking  impatient,  for 
that  is  not  in  his  nature,  but  decidedly  look- 
ing very  hungry." 

Anne  was  quite  right  in  prognosticating 
great  comfort  and  consolation  from  the 
removal  of  aU  restraint  from  her  intercourse 
with  her  young  cousin,  but  this  could  not 
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put  off  the  melancholy  day  of  Henry's  de- 
parture, or  prevent  the  sad  impression  left 
upon  her  heart  by  the  parting  look  he  gave 
her,  while  listening  to  the  gay  expression  of 
his  father's  hope  that  the  next  time  he  left 
them  would  be  to  receive  ordination  from 

their  good  friend  the  Bishop. 

*  *  *  ^tj 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  though  nothing 
has  been  hitherto  said  on  the  subject,  that 
the  beautiful  heiress  of  Beauchamp  Park 
had  been  permitted  to  attain  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  without  having  made  some 
acquaintance  with  her  neighbours. 

During  the  first  year  or  two  of  her  resi- 
dence on  the  domain  she  had  so  strangely 
inherited,  her  guardian  uncle,  who  was 
really  conscientious  almost  to  excess,  avoided 
the  hospitable  advances  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  not  from  an  unsocial  temper,  but 
because  he  felt  that  he  should  not  like  to 
receive  hospitahty  without  returning  it,  and 
that  this  return  could  only  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  Helen,  who  was  as  yet  too  young 
either  to  make  or  receive  dinner  visits. 
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But  Miss  Beauchamp  was  rather  a  pre- 
cocious, and  rather  a  self-willed  young  lady, 
and  by  the  time  she  had  reached  her  six- 
teenth birthday  she  had  not  only  made  up 
her  mind  upon  the  subject  of  family  visiting 
in  general,  but  very  resolutely  determined 
to  take  the  management  of  the  business  into 
her  own  hands. 

Not  aU  her  little  efforts,  and  they  had  not 
been  sparingly  repeated,  could  prevent  her 
uncle  from  betraying  in  various  ways,  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  that  neither  the  house 
nor  the  revenue  which  supported  it  were  his 
own.  The  consciousness  that  such  were  his 
feelings  was  a  great  annoyance  to  Helen, 
but  she  quietly  made  up  her  mind  to  endure 
it  till  she  should  be  as  tall  as  her  aunt ;  nor 
had  she  very  long  to  wait  for  this  much- 
coveted  dignity  of  appearance,  and  when  her 
sixteenth  birthday  arrived,  she  took  care  to 
make  this  evident,  by  requesting  that  they 
might  both  be  measured  against  the  library 
door,  when  the  fact  of  her  not  only  having 
reached,  but  surpassed  this  desired  standard, 
was  most  satisfactorily  proved  to  the  whole 
family. 
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^'Tlien  now,  I  suppose,  I  can  no  longer  be 
accounted  a  child  ?  "  said  Helen,  addressing 
herself  to  her  aunt. 

''No,  truly,  Helen,  I  think  you  look 
almost  as  old  as  your  grown-up  cousin 
Anne,"  replied  Mrs.  Eixley,  with  great  sin- 
cerity. 

"  And  you,  uncle  ?  Do  you  think  I  look 
like  a  child  ? "  she  said,  addressing  Mr. 
Eixley  in  a  tone  that  had  more  of  earnest 
than  jest  in  it. 

"No,  Helen,"  he  answered  with  equal 
gravity,  "  you  certainly  do  not." 

"Nor  do  I  any  longer  feel  like  a  child. 
The  last  few  years  of  my  life,  have,  I  think, 
produced  the  effect  of  many  years  upon  me," 
returned  Helen  thoughtfully. 

"  I  doubt  it  not,"  replied  her  uncle.  "  The 
changes  which  have  happened  to  you  during 
that  interval,  have  been  quite  enough  to  pro- 
duce this  effect ;  and  moreover,  Helen,  you 
are,  I  suspect,  rather  addicted  to  meditation, 
and  this  is  a  temperament  which  makes  us 
feel  old." 

"That  accounts  for  it,  uncle!  That 
accounts  for  aU  the  busy  thoughts  that  I 
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feel  working  within  me,"  returned  Helen, 
laughing.  "  Do  not  be  frightened  if  I  tell 
you  that  these  busy  thoughts  suggest  to  me 
the  idea  that  I  should  like  for  us  all  to  see 
a  little  more  of  our  neighbours.  They  aU, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  appear 
inclined  to  be  very  civil  to  us,  but  as  you  do 
not  choose  to  dine  out  anywhere,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  for  me  to  know  much 
about  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  wish 
to  dine  out  myself  just  yet,  I  should  be 
quite  contented  to  wait  another  whole  year 
before  I  do  that ;  but  if  you  would  ask  some 
of  those  we  Kke  best  to  dine  here,  we  should 
soon  become  better  acquainted  with  them, 
you  know,  and  they  would  begin  again  to 
ask  you  to  dine  with  them  in  return ;  and 
then  all  sorts  of  sociable  meetings  would  be 
set  going  among  us,  and  if  I  am  to  live  here 
always,  I  think  I  shall  find  it  very  duU  if  I 
don't  know  any  of  my  neighbours." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eixley  looked  at  each  other 
with  something  a  little  hke  dismay.  There 
was  just  enough  of  truth  and  reason  in 
the  young  lady's  remonstrance  to  make  it 
difficult  to  answer  her.     Her   uncle,  how- 
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ever,  like  a  sensible  man  as  lie  was,  took 
the  right  way,  for  he  immediately  told  her 
the  truth. 

"We  are  not  rich  enough,  Helen,"  said 
he,  "  to  visit  the  principal  families  within 
visiting  distance,  upon  terms  of  equahty. 
Have  you  forgotten  the  discussion  we  had 
together  on  this  subject  before  we  finally 
decided  that  we  might  all  venture  to  Kve 
here  together  during  your  minority  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  the  style  of  estabhshment 
which  you  reconjmended  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  do  so  without  imprudence  ?  " 

"  No,  uncle  Eixley,  I  have  not  forgotten 
one  word  of  that  discussion;  nor  shaU  I 
ever  forget  the  kindness  which  induced  you 
to  yield  to  my  wishes,  though  the  doing  so 
was  in  so  great  a  degree  to  banish  you  from 
society.  But  the  state  of  the  case  is  different 
now,  and  I  begin  to  know  you  so  well,  that 
I  feel  certain  that  you  will  feel  many  more 
scruples  about  my  having  no  society  than 
about  your  all  being  deprived  of  it  your- 
selves." 

He  looked  furtively  at  his  wife,  and 
smiled.     "  There    might    be    something   in 
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that,"  he  said,  "  were  it  not  that  the  friendly 
attentions  of  our  neighbours  have  by  no 
means  relaxed  so  much  as  we  had  reason  to 
expect  they  might  have  done  upon  discovery 
that  we  were  not  diners  out." 

"  But  I  do  not  like  that  their  attentions 
should  relax  at  all,"  said  Helen,  "and  I 
think  it  would  be  bad  management  on  my 
part  were  I  to  begin  my  career  by  living  as 
a  stranger  among  those  whom  I  ought  to 
make  my  friends." 

"But  how  is  it  to  be  avoided,  Helen? 
Everything  in  the  way  of  expenditure  goes 
smoothly  now,  but  it  would  be  very  much 
the  reverse  if  you  entered  upon  a  system 
of  receiving  dinner  company,"  returned 
her  uncle. 

"  I  know  it,  uncle  Eixley,"  she  repHed. 
"  But  I  know  also  that  an  additional  thou- 
sand a  year  would  enable  us  to  do  this 
without  any  imprudence  at  all;  and  this 
thousand  a  year,  if  added  to  my  savings, 
could  never  be  of  such  advantage,  or  such 
pleasure  to  me,  as  the  spending  it  now,  in 
the  manner  I  propose,  nor  do  I  think  it  at 
all  Ukely  that  this  addition  would  not  be 
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made  to  my  allowance,  if  the  reason  for  its 
being  asked  for  were  explained." 

Whether  it  were  the  wisdom  or  the  wil- 
fulness of  this  remonstrance  which  did  most 
in  obtaining  its  success  may  be  doubtful, 
but  it  is  certain  that  no  further  opposition 
was  offered  to  the  hospitable  wishes  of  the 
young  heiress.  The  increased  allowance  was 
asked  for,  and  immediately  granted,  and 
very  little  time  was  lost  before  her  sociable 
projects  were  in  full  activity;  the  car  was 
changed  for  a  very  respectable  barouche, 
which,  either  as  an  open  carriage  or  a  close 
one,  could  convey  the  whole  party.  A 
butler,  too,  worthy  of  Beauchamp  Park,  was 
added  to  their  estabhshment,  together  with 
sundry  other  minor  appurtenances  necessary 
to  the  projected  alteration  in  the  family  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  prognostic  of  Helen  respecting  the 
facility  of  speedily  increasing  the  frequency 
of  their  intercourse  with  their  neighbours 
proved  perfectly  correct ;  and  this  was  doubt- 
less rendered  more  easy  by  the  expHcit  avowal 
of  the  motives  which  led  the  Beauchamp 
Park  family  to  wish  for  it. 

VOL.  n.  Qt 
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The  beautiful  girl,  who  had  hitherto  only 
been  occasionally  seen  during  a  morning 
visit,  now  always  took  her  place  on  her 
uncle's  right  hand  at  table,  and  her  manner 
of  assisting  her  aunt  in  receiving  their  guests 
in  the  drawing-room  was  soon  spoken  of  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  the  perfection  of  youth- 
ful grace,  and  lady -like  demeanour. 

But  Helen  was  quite  as  self-willed  in  the 
limits  she  placed  to  her  own  share  of  these 
neighbourly  sociabilities,  as  she  had  been  in 
establishing  them.  She  positively,  absolutely, 
and  stedfastly,  refused  to*  dine  in  company 
anywhere  but  at  home ;  and  though  this 
resolution  was  almost  clamorously  combated 
by  every  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
with  especially  earnest  eloquence  where  there 
were  grown-up  sons,  the  pretty  heiress  only 
gave  a  smiHng  '  no '  in  return ;  but  all  this 
might  have  been  fairly  recorded  by  the  well- 
known  Hne : — 

'  Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.' 

Pew  themes  are  more  fertile  to  memoria- 
lists of  my  stamp  than  a  well  varied  set  of 
'  country  neighbours,'  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
indulge  in  it  now.     There  was  to  be  found 
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in  a  circle  of  about  fourteen  miles  diameter 
round  Beauchamp  Park  about  the  usual 
proportion  of  talent  and  inanity,  warm 
hearts  and  cold  ones,  sense  and  nonsense, 
worth  and  worthlessness,  and  though  the 
individual  specimens  of  each  class  might  be 
easily  sketched,  so  as  not  to  mimic  humanity 
too  abominably,  I  do  not  mean  to  indulge 
myself  by  making  the  attempt.  I  may 
indeed  have  occasion  to  allude  to  some  of 
them  subsequently,  but  as  there  was  only 
one  family  who  were  of  any  real  import- 
ance to  my  narrative  at  this  time,  I  shall 
for  the  present  restrict  my  descriptions  to 
them. 

The  name  of  this  family  was  Harrington, 
and  it  consisted  of  father,  mother,  two 
daughters,  and  one  son,  or  more  correctly  of 
one  son,  and  two  daughters,  for  the  young 
man  was  not  only  the  only  son,  and  the  heir 
expectant  of  a  splendid  property  known  by 
the  name  of  Speedhurst  Abbey,  but  he  was 
also  the  senior  of  his  sisters  by  several  years. 

It  was  with  this  family — and  this  family 
only — that  Helen  had  already,  by  means  of 
pretty   frequent  morning  visitings,  and  an 
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occasional  pony  car  excursion,  formed  some- 
thing like  an  intimate  acquaintance. 

But  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  above  mentioned  only  son  had  much  to 
do  with  all  this,  for  the  fact  is  that  at  the 
time  at  which  we  have  arrived,  George 
Harrington  scarcely  knew  any  of  the  Beau- 
champ  Park  family  by  sight. 

It  was  not  only  as  being  the  son  of  his 
father  that  this  young  man  was  heir  to 
Speedhurst  Abbey,  and  its  acres,  but  as  the 
eldest,  and  indeed  the  only  nephew  of  his 
father's  elder  brother.  This  uncle  had  been 
a  childless  widower  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  it  was  at  a  time  when  the  father  of 
Greorge  was  the  happy  father  of  three  sons, 
instead  of  one,  that  he  had  consented  to  the 
earnest  and  not  unreasonable  petition  of  his 
brother  to  make  over  to  his  care  the  boy  who 
was  to  inherit  his  property. 

For  fifteen  years  after  this  transfer  was 
made,  not  one  of  all  the  individuals  concerned 
in  it  had  ever  been  permitted  to  feel  a  regret 
on  the  subject,  for  a  more  amiable,  reason- 
able, or  considerate  old  man  than  the  owner 
of  Speedhurst  Abbey  never  existed,  and  if 
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the  first  object  of  his  life  was  to  make  his 
future  heir  all  that  an  English  gentleman 
ought  to  be,  and  the  very  happiest  boy  in  the 
world  besides,  the  second  very  evidently  was 
to  arrange  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
families  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  parents  of  George  from  ever  feeling,  or 
fancying,  that  they  had  given  away  their 
son. 

But  within  six  months  after  George  had 
taken  a  very  brilliant  degree  at  Cambridge, 
and  set  off,  with  a  celebrated  geologist  for 
his  companion,  to  make  his  first  tour  upon 
the  continent,  the  two  fine  lads  who  had 
prevented  his  being  painfully  missed  at  home 
became  the  heroes  of  one  of  the  most  appal- 
ling calamities  on  record,  having  been  both 
drowned  when  bathing,  within  sight  of  their 
father. 

The  eldest  son  returned  to  England  im- 
mediately, and  it  was  to  his  father  s  house 
he  then  went,  as  to  his  future  home.  It  was 
a  tremendous  sacrifice  that  the  venerable 
owner  of  Speedhurst  then  offered  to  make, 
for  no  father  ever  loved  a  son  more  devotedly 
than  he  loved  his  heir ;  but  George's  father 
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would  not  hear  of  it,  and  so  truly  was  he  in 
earnest  in  wishing  that  the  Abbey  should 
still  be  his  son's  home,  that  he  was  permitted 
to  have  his  way,  and  it  was  still  only  as  a 
visitor  that  George  occasionally  passed  a  few 
days  with  his  family. 

But  it  had  so  happened  that  some  of  their 
intimate  morning  meetings  with  the  Beau- 
champ  Park  family  had  taken  place  when  he 
was  with  them,  and  though  he  had  once  been 
in  his  mother's  drawing-room  when  the  Eixley 
family,  accompanied  by  Helen,  entered  it,  he 
felt  himself  at  liberty,  being  a  total  stranger 
to  them  all,  to  leave  the  room  as  they  came 
into  it,  for  his  horse  had  been  for  some  time 
pawing  the  gravel  at  the  door. 

The  only  observation  he  made  upon  them 
amounted  to  two  questions  which  he  asked 
his  mother  on  returning  from  his  ride. 

"My  groom  told  me  that  those  were 
the  Beauchamp  Park  people  who  were  coming 
in,  as  I  went  out.  That  girl  in  the  straw 
bonnet  is  pretty -looking,  is'nt  she  ?  Is  that 
the  heiress,  mother  ?"   said  he. 

"  Yes,  and  yes,"  replied  his  mother.  "  The 
first  of  your  questions  you  would  have  been 
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able  to  answer  for  yourself,  if  you  had  not 
been  in  stich  a  violent  hurry." 

"  Don't  scold,  dear  mammy !  It  was  my 
horse  who  was  in  a  hurry,  and  not  I.  I 
thought  she  looked  very  pretty,"  he  replied. 

"  Pretty,  George !"  exclaimed  his  eldest 
sister.  "I  should  think  you  must  be  the 
first  person  who  ever  applied  such  an  epithet 
to  such  a  face.  Helen  Beauchamp  is  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  person  that  I  ever  saw." 

"  Eeally  Jane  ?  Then  I  flatter  myself  that 
T  shall  ere  long  have  an  opportunity  of 
atoning  for  my  abrupt  departure  by  being 
permitted  to  look  at  her  at  my  leisure." 

"  You  have  not  much  chance  of  being  able 
to  perform  this  act  of  penance,"  said  his 
sister  Agnes,  "  for  she  never  has  dined  out 
yet,  and  she  is  not  to  begin  till  she  is 
seventeen." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  tall, 
graceful  creature  who  passed  by  me  this 
morning  when  I  was  stationed  at  the  door  in 
act  to  fly,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Agnes, 
that  she  is  still  in  the  school-room?"  he 
replied. 

"  I  will  not  answer  for  her  being  always  in 
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the  scliool-room,  for  I  do  not  think  her 
education  is  conducted  at  all  in  a  tyrannical 
style,  moreover  I  doubt  if  she  ever  had  a 
governess  in  her  life/*  returned  his  sister, 
"  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  she 
is  still  so  far  treated  as  a  child,  as  not  to  dine 
out  with  the  family.  However  I  don't  sup- 
pose this  will  last  for  ever,  for  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  preparing  to  be  more  sociable 
than  they  were  on  first  coming  here,  and  this 
is  doubtless  the  preparation  for  her  coming 
out." 

"Which  coming  out,  T  presume,  you  all 
consider  as  an  event  of  immense  importance 
to  the  neighbourhood,"  said  the  young  man, 
laughing.  "  The  letting  loose  a  beauty  and 
an  heiress  in  such  a  quiet  little  neighbour- 
hood as  this,  will  be  something  worth  watch- 
mg. 

"  The  Beauchamp  Park  family  wiU  never 
choose  to  make  themselves  very  conspicuous, 
I  think,  in  any  way,"  said  Mrs.  Harrington. 
"They  are  all  of  them  rational,  and  perfectly 
unaffected,  and  the  more  they  mix  with  the 
neighbourhood,  the  better  wiU  it  be  for  us 
aU." 
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This  was  all  that  George  Harrington  had 
ever  seen  or  known  of  the  family  at  Beau- 
champ  Park  at  the  period  when  Helen  com- 
pleted her  seventeenth  year. 

This  birth-day  was  an  epoch  which  she 
herself  had  fixed  upon  as  one  that  was  to  be 
very  important  to  her,  and  so  it  was;  for 
with  the  same  quiet  steadiness  with  which 
she  had,  in  fact,  regulated  the  movements  of 
the  Eixley  family  from  the  time  she  first 
became  a  member  of  it,  she  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  position  and  the  influence  in  the 
household  which  for  some  time  past  it  had 
been  her  especial  object  to  gain. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  not  present- 
ing my  heroine  in  a  very  flattering  light  to 
my  readers,  but  if  I  have  not  disguised  the 
fact  of  her  being  self-willed,  I  must  observe 
that  there  were  many  excuses  for  her. 

Her  situation  was,  in  many  respects,  very 
peculiar.  She  was  quite  conscious  that  she 
was  well-born  (in  the  common  meaning  of 
the  phrase),  and  very  wealthy.  She  was 
also  perfectly  aware  that  she  had  a  fair 
chance  of  becoming  as  well-looking  as  young 
ladies   in   general;    nor   had   she  any   mis* 
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givings,  notwithstanding  the  irregular  style 
of  her  education,  concerning  her  having  also 
a  fair  proportion,  both  of  intellect  and  in- 
formation. But  she  was  conscious  too,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  her 
position  was,  in  many  respects,  a  false  and  a 
painful  one.  She  knew,  for  the  circumstance 
had  been  more  than  once  discussed  before 
her,  that  her  existence  had  been  perfectly 
unknown  to  her  uncle's  family  till  the  dread- 
ful catastrophe  arrived  which  had  made 
them  personally  acquainted,  and  she  could 
not,  therefore,  but  be  conscious  that  when 
Mr.  Eixley  came  to  attend  his  brother's 
funeral,  he  came,  presuming  himself  to  be 
his  heir. 

She  appeared  amongst  them,  therefore, 
not  only  as  a  stranger,  but  as  one  who  had 
blighted  all  their  hopes. 

The  manner  in  which  she  had  been  re- 
ceived among  them  was  such  as,  under  any 
circumstances,  must  have  won  her  affection, 
but  the  peculiar  state  of  the  case  made  this 
conduct  justly  appear  to  her  as  noble  as  it 
was  kind. 

This   statement   may  not   at   first   sight 
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seem  to  account  very  satisfactorily  for  her  so 
speedily  determining  to  have  her  own  way 
among  them ;  but,  for  so  young  an  observer, 
she   showed   considerable    acuteness    in   the 
rapidity  with  which  she  discovered  that  if 
she  wished  that  they  should  be  benefited  in 
any  pecuniary  way  by  her  remaining  with 
them,  it  must  be  achieved  by  her  having  her 
way,  and  not  by  the  Eixley  family  having 
theirs.     Having  made  this  discovery,  and  by 
degrees  also  the  more  painful  one,  that  their 
circumstances  were  such  as  to  render  atten- 
tion to  this  point  of  great  importance  to 
them,  she  very  soon  determined  what   her 
line  of  conduct  should  be ;  and  the  excellent 
judgment  with  which  she  arranged  her  plans, 
and  the  steady  perseverance  with  which  she 
adhered  to  them,  must  be  received  in  atone- 
ment   for   the   unbending   pertinacity  with 
which  she  refused  to  listen  to  the  occasional 
remonstrances  of  her  uncle  when  he  fancied 
that    she   was   in  danger  of  exceeding  the 
liberal  allowance  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  Helen  knew  what  she 
was  about  a  great  deal  better  than  her  uncle 
did. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

A  FEW  days  after  Henry  Eixley's  departure 
for  College,  which  happened  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  eventful  day  on  which 
Helen  completed  her  seventeenth  year,  she 
once  again  lingered  in  the  breakfast  room 
after  the  morning  meal  was  concluded,  and 
upon  her  cousin  Anne's  making  a  movement 
as  if  to  leave  the  room,  she  stopped  her, 
saying  "  Wait  for  me  one  moment,  Anne, 
and  we  will  go  to  my  room  together,  but  I 
want  first  to  say  a  few  words  to  my  uncle 
and  aunt  upon  business." 

On  hearing  these  words,  Mr.  Eixley,  who 
had  also  risen  to  leave  the  room,  resumed 
his  chair,  saying,  "  At  your  orders,  fair  niece. 
What  have  you  to  say  to  us  ?" 
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"  Very  little,  dear  iincle,  if  you  approve 
my  proposal,  but  a  good  deal  by  way  of  con- 
vincing you  that  I  am  right,  if  you  should 
happen  to  think  that  I  am  wrong,"  said 
Helen. 

"  Then  I  shall  certainly  contradict^you  at 
first  setting  out,  for  I  like  to  hear  you  plead," 
rephed  her  uncle,  laughing. 

"  I  shall  bless  you  very  heartily  if  upon 
this  particular  occasion  you  will  dispense 
with  aU  pleading,  and  yield  to  my  wishes. 
It  is  not  at  all  an  imaginative  theme,  and  if 
we  talk  about  it  all  day  we  shall  find  no 
amusement  in  it,  dear  uncle,"  replied  Helen, 
gravely,  "  but  I  mean  that  my  project  shall 
contain  something  better,  for  I  flatter  myself 
that  it  will  be  useful — usefal  to  me,  dear 
aunt — yes,  very  useful,  as  part  of  my  educa- 
tion. In  short,  I  greatly  wish  that  you 
would  permit  me  to  be  my  own  house- 
keeper." 

The  silence  of  a  moment  followed  this 
unexpected  proposal.  Had  Helen's  auditors 
been  less  convinced  of  her  rectitude  of  prin- 
ciple,  and  steadiness  of  conduct,  this  silence 
might  have   lasted   longer,    or  have  ended 
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differently  ;  but  as  it  was,  the  voices  of  both 
her  uncle  and  aunt  were  heard  at  the  same 
moment  uttering  nearly  the  same  words,  for 
they  were  both  equally  eager  to  assure  her 
that  they  saw  no  objection  whatever  to  her 
proposal,  and  that  they  perfectly  agreed  with 
her  in  thinking  that  the  sooner  she  learnt 
the  value,  and  the  use  of  money,  the  better 
would  be  her  chance  of  subsequently  ma- 
naging her  own  affairs  judiciously." 

"  Ever  the  same ;  ever  indulgent,  and 
confiding,"  exclaimed  Helen,  and  thereupon 
she  kissed  them  both  with  the  playful  eager- 
ness of  a  happy  child ;  but  tears  came  into 
her  eyes  the  moment  after,  as  'she  added, 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  give  you 
cause  to  repent  your  confidence  in  me !" 

The  day  on  which  Helen  completed  her 
seventeenth  year  was  the  fourth  birthday 
which  she  had  had  to  celebrate  since  she  had 
taken  up  her  residence  at  Beauchamp  Park. 
On  occasion  of  the  three  first  a  very  modest 
little  fete  had  been  given,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Eixley,  to  the  half  dozen  servants 
which  constituted  their  Httle  household,  and 
the  something  was  repeated  on  the  present, 
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which  afforded,  as  Mr.  Eixley  observed,  a 
very  convenient  opportunity  for  announcing 
that  the  young  mistress  of  the  mansion  was, 
from  that  time  forward,  to  assume  the  ex- 
ecutive reins  of  management  herself;  an 
announcement  which  would  probably  have 
been  received  with  more  surprise,  had  not 
the  beautiful  features  of  Helen  already 
assumed  a  cast  of  more  thoughtfulness  than 
is  common  at  her  age. 

In  truth  poor  Helen  had  long  ago  begun 
to  feel  too  acutely,  and  to  think  too  deeply, 
not  to  have  lost  that  airy  gaiety  of  aspect 
which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  what 
is  called,  strangely  enough,  *  La  beaute  du 
Viable  '  Her  beaute -w^b  of  a  different  order, 
and  had  she  been  seven-and-twenty,  instead 
of  seventeen  she  could  not  have  received  the 
dutiful  bows  and  curtsies  of  her  household 
with  more  sober,  though  gentle  dignity  than 
she  did  on  this  occasion;  and  never  pro- 
bably did  a  young  creature  so  early  and  so 
suddenly  assume  the  management  of  a  family 
with  so  little  apparent  assumption  of  autho- 
rity or  so  much  efficient  exercise  of  it. 

Fortunately  for  Helen's  comfort,  and  for 
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Helen's  projects,  her  uncle  Eixley  was  not  a 
man  to  adhere  to  an  engagement  to  the 
sound  and  break  it  to  the  sense.  She  had 
taken  care  to  make  it  very  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  portion  of  their  joint  income 
which  had  come  from  him  should  make  no 
part  of  the  sum  over  which  she  desired  to 
have  control.  At  first,  he  had  objected  to 
this,  telling  her  that  in  that  case  she  might 
find  it  after  all  impossible  to  be,  as  she 
wished,  her  own  housekeeper,  for  that  a  part 
of  their  joint  expenses  had  hitherto  been 
paid  by  him. 

"  Of  that,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  quite 
aware,  my  dear  uncle,  and  a  part  of  the  ex- 
penses may  be  paid  by  you  still.  You  must 
not  forget  that  my  allowance  has  been 
increased  on  the  plea  of  my  going  into  com- 
pany more.  But  after  all,  uncle  Eixley,  I 
think  we  are  essentially  a  very  domestic 
family,  and  the  increase  which  you  have 
asked  for,  and  obtained,  will  suffice,  if  I 
mistake  not,  for  all  the  increased  visitings 
we  shall  wish  for ;  that  is,  provided  my  aunt 
and  you  will  make  no  objection  to  paying 
the  wages  of  Amy,  who  has  belonged  to  you 
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all  SO  long  tliat  I  am  qnite  certain  slie  would 
accept  wages  from  nobody  else." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,  that  is  very  kindly 
thought  of,  and  may  be  easily  managed. 
But  what  sum  do  you  propose  I  should  pay 
you  for  the  maintenance  of  myself  and  my 
family?" 

Helen  coloured  a  little,  and  looked  some- 
what embarrassed,  but  after  the  silence  of 
a  moment  she  recovered  herself,  and  said, 
"  I  had  hoped,  dear  uncle,  that  you  would 
kindly  have  consented  to  become  my  guests 
till  some  reason  should  arise  which  might 
cause  us  to  be  separated." 

"  I  will  not  say  I  thank  you  for  such  a 
wish,  my  dear  Helen,  because  I  believe  we 
are  on  both  sides  too  thoroughly  convinced 
that  we  all  mutually  love  each  other  for  it  to 
be  necessary  for  either  party  to  return  thanks 
for  a  proof  of  it.  But,  on  the  contrary,  I 
must  reproach  you  with  a  want  of  judgment, 
Helen,  and  a  deficiency  of  common  sense, 
that  rather  sul-prises  me." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  I  see  it  aU !"  exclaimed  Helen, 
quickly,  and  colouring  more  vividly  than 
before.     "  You  are  quite  right,  and  I  was 
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quite  wrong.  Forgive  me,  uncle  Eixley ! 
It  was  a  blunder,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
my  want  of  thoughtfulness.  You  shall  pay 
each  of  you,  if  you  approve  it,  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  a-year ;  and  the  pony  that  you 
ride,  and  that  Henry  rides  when  he  is  at 
home,  shall  be  kept  entirely  at  your  expense, 
if  you  approve  it." 

Mr.  Eixley  paused  for  a  little  while  before 
he  answered,  and  then  he  said,  "  That  will 
be  leaving  me  a  very  rich  man,  Helen. 
However,  so  let  it  be.  We  must  all  look 
forward  to  the  time,  probably  at  no  very  dis- 
tant date,  when  you  will  have  a  partner  to 
assist  you  in  the  disposal  of  your  superfluous 
wealth ;  and,  meanwhile,  I  consent  to  the 
terms  you  have  dictated,  because  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  no  way  of  spending  your  present 
income  would  give  you  more  pleasure." 

This  was  the  last  financial  conversation 
which  ever  took  place  between  the  uncle  and 
niece,  as  long  as  the  young  lady  continued  a 
minor;  one  reason  for  which  was,  that  it 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  either 
party  to  have  found  anything  very  interest- 
ing to  say  on  the  subject  to  the  other.     It 
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was,  indeed,  impossible  that  any  housekeep- 
ing, on  any  scale,  could  have  gone  on  with 
more  satisfactory  regularity :  no  one  ever 
heard  of  any  bills ;  no  people  were  ever 
served  by  more  obsequious  tradesmen.  The 
servants  were  alert,  obedient,  and  attentive ; 
and  the  whole  establishment  went  on  with 
the  regularity  of  a  well-ordered  machine,  the 
springs  of  which  were  both  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  hearing. 

But  with  all  this  excellent  good  manage- 
ment, the  enlarged  hospitalities  of  Beau- 
champ  Park  did  not  display  themselves  with 
quite  as  much  splendour  as  the  Eixley  family 
had  expected.  Whether  this  was,  or  was 
not,  a  disappointment  to  the  gay-hearted 
Anne  may  be  doubtful ;  but  to  her  father 
and  mother  it  unquestionably  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  very  agreeable  surprise.  They 
had  now  been  domesticated  with  Helen  for 
some  years,  and  they  had  become  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  her  character  during  that 
time  to  have  convinced  themselves  that  she 
was  a'  girl  of  no  ordinary  ability ;  but,  never- 
theless, they  were  very  far  from  understand- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  her  disposition. 
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They  had  by  no  means  suspected  her  of 
being  likely  to  fall  into  any  very  objection- 
able expenses  for  the  sake  of  indulging  a 
taste  for  dissipation,  or  a  taste  for  parade ; 
but  they  certainly  did  think  that  her  anxiety 
to  become  the  mistress  of  her  own  house 
arose  from  a  wish  to  receive  more  company, 
and  accept  more  invitations,  than  her  careful 
guardian  had  hitherto  thought  it  prudent 
to  do. 

But  they  speedily  found  that  they  were 
mistaken,  and  that  her  proceedings  had  much 
more  the  appearance  of  increased  economy 
than  of  increased  extravagance.  This  in- 
creased economy,  however,  was  not  displayed 
in  any  branch  of  expenditure  which  could 
affect  the  comfort  of  the  family  or  of  the 
household;  in  all  such  respects  her  only 
object  seemed  to  be  to  follow  scrupulously 
the  example  which  her  aunt  had  set  her. 

But  Helen  was  vastly  more  enterprising 
and  speculative  than  they  suspected  in  her 
management  of  the  acres  reserved  as  the 
home  farm,  and  which  consisted  of  some 
rich  and  highly-conditioned  pastures,  besides 
the  park,  which  surrounded  the  house,  and 
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which  park,  almost  from  time  immemorial, 
as  her  grey-headed  baihff  assured  her,  had 
been  kept  pretty  nearly  sacred  to  the  fine 
herd  of  deer  for  which  it  was  celebrated. 
This  grey-headed  baiHif  had  held  his  oflB.ce 
too  long  to  be  dismissed  without  reluctance, 
and  too  long  to  be  retained  with  utihty. 
But  Helen  found  means  to  settle  this  difl&- 
culty  greatly  to  the  satisfaction,  as  well  as  to 
the  benefit,  of  all  parties,  for  she  settled  the 
pretty  cottage,  in  which  he  and  his  old  wife 
had  long  resided,  upon  them  as  long  as  both 
or  either  should  hve,  together  with  an  annuity 
equal  in  amount  to  his  yearly  wages;  and 
then  she  dismissed  him  with  no  more  harsh- 
ness than  was  contained  in  the  observation 
that  he  had  worked  long  enough  to  deserve 
a  comfortable  provision  without  working  any 
more. 

This  arrangement  was  really  too  reasonable 
not  to  be  approved  of  by  all  parties  ;  but 
when  it  was  followed  by  the  announcement 
that  the  deer  were  to  be  sold,  and  the  land 
let  for  grazing,  a  vast  variety  of  observations 
followed :  and,  moreover,  the  promptitude 
with  which  this  measure  was  carried  into 
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effect,  caused  a  good  many  people  to  suspect 
that  either  the  young  heiress  herself,  or  some 
of  her  friends  for  her,  were  determined  to 
turn  the  place  to  profit. 

But  all  this  was  done  with  such  a  sys- 
tematic avoidance  of  discussion  about  it  on 
the  part  of  Helen,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
very  dehghtful  and  very  perfect  harmony 
which  existed  between  them  all,  there  was 
not  any  one  of  the  Rixley  family  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  what  her  motive  could  be 
for  robbing  the  place  both  of  dignity  and 
beauty,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
money,  which  it  was  very  evident  she  could 
not  want,  and  which  it  was  very  evident  she 
did  not  spend. 

It  was,  however,  almost  impossible  for  the 
Rixley  family  not  to  suppose,  however  little 
their  previous  knowledge  of  her  had  led  to 
such  a  conclusion,  that  Helen  was  avaricious ; 
and  they  certainly  did  suppose  it,  though 
there  was  so  much  in  her  general  conduct 
and  apparent  disposition  to  make  them  think 
otherwise.  But  facts,  as  we  all  know,  are 
stubborn  things ;  and  unquestionably  there 
were  many  facts  which  led  to  this  conclusion. 
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In  the  first  place,  her  wish  to  become  her 
own  housekeeper  showed  a  decided  incHna- 
tion  to  obtain  the,  control  of  money ;  and 
although  at  first  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  this  wish  was  created  rather  by  the 
desire  of  spending  money  than  of  saving  it, 
the  results  showed  very  clearly  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  she 
contrived,  somehow  or  other,  that  they  should 
mix  more  freely  with  the  neighbours,  whose 
society  they  really  liked,  than  they  had  ever 
done  before ;  but  this  was  not  achieved  by 
means  of  giving  costly  entertainments ;  for 
although  Helen  very  frequently  invited  two 
or  three  favourite  neighbours  to  dine  with 
her,  nearly  a  year  had  elapsed  since  she  had 
become  mistress  of  her  house,  without  her 
ever  having  received  what  among  country 
neighbours  is  called  a  '  dinner  party.' 

There  was  another  symptom  of  Helen's 
disHke  to  costly  expenditure  in  her  dress. 
Upon  their  first  taking  up  their  abode  at  the 
Park,  it  had  been  agreed  between  Mr.  E-ixley 
and  his  wife  that  Helen  should  receive  a 
yearly  stipend  of  one  hundred  pounds  for 
her   dress.      She    had   appeared    somewhat 
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startled  at  tlie  large  amount;  however,  she 
made  no  objection  to  receiving  it,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  power  it 
gave  her  of  buying  pretty  things  exceedingly. 
Moreover,  it  very  rarely  happened  that  she 
bought  one  pretty  thing  without  buying 
two,  for  it  was  only  by  this  contrivance  that 
she  could  make  her  friend  Anne  look  as 
smart  as  herself — a  point  upon  which  she 
appeared  at  that  time  to  be  very  particular. 

But  all  this  was  altered  now ;  she  very 
rarely  gave  her  cousin  Anne  anything  that 
was  much  worth  having ;  and  as  to  her  own 
dress,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  marked 
simphcity  of  her  attire  seemed  to  become  her 
so  particularly  that  she  might  have  been 
suspected  of  coquetry  for  adopting  it,  she 
might  have  been  said  to  be  the  most  econo- 
mically dressed  heiress  in  the  world. 

There  was  yet  another  point  upon  which 
her  tender  care  of  money  became  evident, 
exactly  at  the  time  when  she  first  began  to 
have  considerable  power  over  that  variously 
valued  article.  When  Helen  first  took  up 
her  residence  at  Beauchamp  Park,  there  was 
no  feature  in  her  new  neighbourhood  which 
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seemed  to  inspire  her  with  so  much  interest 
as  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  often  did 
she  deny  to  herself,  and  perhaps  to  Anne 
too,  the  indulgence  of  a  new  bonnet,  in 
order  to  purchase  a  new  blanket  for  a  poor 
neighbour. 

Now,  although  this  had  never  been  done 
ostentatiously,  it  had  never  been  done  mys- 
teriously, and  every  body  therefore  said  that 
"  pretty  Miss  Beauchamp  seemed  hkely  to 
be  very  free  with  her  money,"  but  nobody 
could  say  this  any  longer  now ;  for  pretty 
Miss  Beauchamp,  very  decidedly,  was  not 
free  with  her  money.  Yet  nevertheless  she 
could  never  be  said  either  to  forget  her  poor 
neighbours ;  on  the  contrary,  she  seemed  to 
keep  them  in  her  memory  in  a  way  which 
was  too  constant,  and  too  resolutely  active, 
to  be  at  aU  agreeable  to  her  servants. 

Her  alms,  before  she  became  her  own 
housekeeper,  had  consisted  chiejEy  of  dona- 
tions from  her  own  private  purse ;  but  now 
the  privy  purse  was  spared,  and  the  hungry 
part  of  the  village  population  were  invited 
to  appear  in  the  servants'  hall  twice  a-week, 
where  she  very  punctually  gave  them  the 
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meeting,  and  presented  them  such  a  propor- 
tion of  well-prepared  soup,  or  weU-preserved 
fragments,  as  might  be  spared  without  any 
sin  against  economy. 

Now  certainly  all  this  did  look  as  if  the 
heiress  was  learning  to  love  money,  and  this 
love  of  m9ney  is  not  a  species  of  affection 
which  is  contemplated  with  any  very  tender 
feelings  by  lookers  on,  even  when  they  feel 
within  themselves  something  like  sympathy 
with  it. 

But,  somehow  or  other,  Helen,  though 
she  used  but  Httle  caution  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  weakness,  seemed  to  escape  the 
feehng  of  dishke  which  it  generally  inspires ; 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  nobody  seemed  to  dis- 
like her,  notwithstanding  her  peculiarities; 
and  considering  the  hmited  number  of  her 
acquaintance,  a  good  many  people  really  ap- 
peared to  be  very  fond  of  her. 

As  to  her  own  relations  they  were  pro- 
bably partial,  for  notwithstanding  their 
having  such  excellent  opportunities  for  see- 
ing aU  her  faults,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  make  any  one  of  them  confess  that  she 
had  any. 
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Neither  did  her  '  standing '  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood appear  to  suffer  in  any  important 
degree  from  her  pertinacious  averseness  to 
dinner  parties,  handsome  carriages,  fine 
dresses,  or  stately  deer. 

The  intercourse  between  the  Beauchamp 
Park  and  the  Harrington  famihes  had.  be- 
come not  only  frequent,  but  intimate  in  no 
common  degree  ;  for  the  elders  of  the  two 
houses  suited  each  other  particularly  well, 
and  the  two  young  ladies  at  Beauchamp 
Park,  and  the  two  young  ladies  at  The  Oaks 
(the  residence  of  Mr.  Harrington),  might 
almost  have  been  quoted  as  two  pair  of 
double  cherries,  so  closely  affectionate  was 
the  union  between  them. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  neighbours  with 
whom  the  Eixley  family,  and  Helen,  had 
contracted  a  degree  of  intimacy  which  had 
ripened  into  friendship.  Sir  WiUiam  and 
Lady  Knighton,  who  Hved  at  the  distance 
only  of  a  mile  from  the  park  gates,  though 
not  in  the  same  parish,  together  with  their 
numerous  progeny,  were  among  those  who 
hved  with  them  on  terms  more  resembling 
a  friendship  of  long  standing  than  an  almost 
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new  acquaintance ;  moreover,  there  was  a 
rather  antiquated  bachelor  of  the  name, of 
Phelps,  who  was  nearer  to  them  still,  and 
who  from  various  causes,  one  doubtless  being 
the  convenient  vicinity  of  his  residence,  was 
more  frequently  a  guest  at  the  Park  than 
any  other  individual. 

No  great  dinners,  nor  costly  receptions  of 
any  kind,  were  found  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
constant  intercourse  between  these  friendly 
neighbours ;  and  the  Beauchamp  Park  family 
were,  for  the  present,  perfectly  well  con- 
tented without  extending  their  intimacies 
any  further. 

It  may  seem,  perhaps,  a  little  strange,  but 
so  it  was,  that  of  all  these  intimacies,  not- 
withstanding my  double-cherry  simile,  the 
most  intimate  was  that  which  existed  be- 
tween old  Mr.  Phelps  and  my  young  heroine. 
How  this  came  to  pass  it  might  be  tedious 
to  relate  in  detail,  for  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it  were  very  trivial.  Mr.  Phelps 
dined  exactly  at  the  same  rather  early  hour 
as  the  family  at  the  Park,  and  during  the 
fair  weather  months  of  the  year  this  led  to 
a  long  afternoon  walk,  or  a  long  afternoon 
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lounge  on  the  garden  seats  of  the  Beau- 
champ  shrubberies,  for  those  who  had 
nothing  else  to  do  that  they  liked  better. 

Now  Mr.  Eixley  liked  an  after  dinner  nap 
better;  and  Mrs.  Eixley  had  for  years  set 
this  portion  of  her  existence  apart  (when 
not  very  particularly  engaged)  to  the  read- 
ing a  daily  newspaper. 

Anne  Eixley,  though  not  a  distinguished 
musician  by  nature,  was  greatly  desirous  to 
become  one  by  practice,  and  this  was  the 
interval  which,  whenever  it  was  in  her 
power,  she  liked  to  devote  to  this  object ; 
and  thus  Helen  was  left  at  perfect  hberty  to 
dispose  of  herself  as  she  Hked,  a  privilege 
which  she  valued  greatly,  and  that  she  did 
so  value  it  was  not  a  secret  to  any  body. 

Many  of  these  precious  hours  were  spent, 
as  may  easily  be  imagined,  in  reading;  for 
much  of  Helen's  very  miscellaneous  reading 
was  of  a  kind  that  could  best  be  enjoyed 
alone.  During  the  short  days  of  the  year 
this  luxury  was  indulged  in  within  the 
shelter  of  her  own  dressing-room ;  but  in 
the  longer  and  warmer  days  of  the  year  her 
study  was  chosen  from  among  the  quietest 
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and  prettiest  retreats  of  her  ample  gar- 
dens. 

It  was  once,  twice,  and  again,  that  while 
thus  enjoying  herself,  her  greatly  valued  old 
neighbour,  Mr.  Phelps,  had  found  her  out, 
and  very  decidedly  disturbed  her  in  her 
favourite  occupation.  And  for  the  once  or 
twice,  perhaps,  she  was  not  only  disturbed, 
but  in  a  small  degree  vexed  at  the  interrup- 
tion; for  she  had  loved  to  think  herself 
alone,  when  she  looked  round  upon  the  fair 
and  tranquil  spot  she  had  chosen,  and  as 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  interruption. 

Fortunately  for  her,  however,  her  temper 
was  too  sweet,  and  her  manner  too  gentle, 
for  the  intruder  to  discover  that  she  was  an- 
noyed by.  his  approach,  and  therefore  the 
third  time  came.  And  then  their  conversa- 
tion began  by  the  seemingly  common-place 
question,  "  What  are  you  reading  ?" 

But  her  answer  did  more  towards  con- 
verting them  from  neighbours  into  friends 
than  it  was  probable  any  other  answer  of 
the  same  length  could  have  done,  and  yet  it 
only  consisted  in  her  telling  him  the  title  of 
the  book  she  held  in  her  hand.     The  book 
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was  a  newly-published  work  on  electricity, 
and  its  probable  influence  in  many  cases 
where  no  such  influence  is  suspected. 

Now  in  these  blessed  latter  days  there  is 
nothing  very  extraordinary  in  a  young  girl 
getting  hold  of  a  book  upon  electricity,  and 
reading  it ;  so  it  could  not  be  this  fact  which 
so  much  struck  Mr.  Phelps.  The  fact  that 
did  strike  him  was,  that  in  all  his  pleasant 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  family  at  the 
Park,  he  had  never  heard  a  single  word  drop 
from  Mr.  Eixley,  or  from  any  member  of  the 
family,  which  had  led  him  to  guess  that 
natural  science  was  among  the  subjects  to 
which  their  reading  hours  were  devoted. 

And  this  remark  was  neither  hastily  made, 
nor  ill-founded.  Mr.  Eixley  was  not  only 
an  accompHshed  classical  scholar,  he  was 
also  a  deeply -read  historian ;  but  accident, 
or  inclination,  or  both,  had  led  him,  through- 
out his  life  much  more  to  literature  than 
to  science ;  and  the  consequence  of  this 
naturally  was  that  his  family  also  were 
more  Hterary  than  scientific. 

Exactly  the  contrary  of  this  was  the  case 
with   Mr.    Bolton;    and,   as   great   paxt   of 
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Helen's  education,  such  as  it  was,  haxi  been 
received  from  him,  it  naturally  followed  that 
she  had,  in  some  degree,  acquired  his 
opinions  respecting  what  is  the  most  in- 
teresting occupation  for  the  human  intellect. 

But  she  had  sufficient  quickness  to  per- 
ceive that  her  ideas  on  this  subject  differed 
essentially  from  those  of  her  uncle  and  his 
family,  and  sufficient  tact  not  to  obtrude  her 
love  for  scientific  nibbling  upon  those  who 
had  no  appetite  for  it ;  a  sort  of  forbearance 
which  it  was  the  more  easy  for  her  to  prac- 
tise, because  she  had  vastly  more  sympathy 
with  their  favourite  studies  than  they  had 
with  hers. 

With  her  new  old  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  the 
case  was  very  similar.  He  half  worshipped, 
half  idolized,  good  poetry,  as  a  sort  of  in- 
spiration that  was  '  light  from  Heaven  /  but 
he  dived  and  delved  into  the  depths  of 
science  with  the  devoted  and  the  hopefal  in- 
dustry of  an  Australian  digger;  feeling 
deeply  convinced  the  while,  that  if  any 
means  exists  by  which  man  can  improve  his 
condition  here  below,  or  learn  to  guess  what 
might  await  him  in  ages  yet  to  come,  we 
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must   look    for   them   in   the    direction   of 
natural  science. 

Now  Mr.  Phelps,  being  one  of  the  most 
kind-hearted  and  social- tempered  old  bache- 
lors in  the  world,  had  thought  himself  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  such 
very  near,  and  such  very  agreeable  neigh- 
bours as  those  at  Beauchamp  Park.  The 
absence  of  all  pretence  and  affectation  among 
them  delighted  him,  and  he  was  much  too 
wise  a  man  to  run  the  risk  of  weakening  the 
cordial  Hking  which  so  evidently  existed 
between  them,  by  endeavouring  to  lead 
the  conversation  to  subjects  which  it  was 
evident  to  him  could  not  be  interesting  to 
them. 

But,  nevertheless,  he  would  have  dearly 
liked  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  his  own  fa- 
vourite pursuits  among  them,  could  he  have 
discerned  the  least  germ  of  incHnation  for  it 
in  any  of  them. 

The  hope  of  this,  however,  he  had  long 
abandoned  ;  for  the  only  one  of  the  party  to 
whom  nature  had  given  a  propensity  to  peep 
into  her  mysteries  was  one  of  the  last  in  the 
world  to  obtrude  her  own  speculations  upon 
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companions  whose  speculations  were  evi- 
dently directed  elsewhere. 

But  this  Httle  adventure  of  the  title-page 
led  to  sundry  discoveries,  that  were  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  both  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  it ;  and  it  required  a  wonderfully 
short  time  to  estabhsh  between  the  old  gen- 
tleman and  the  young  lady  a  sort  of  sym- 
pathetic cordiahty,  which  soon  ripened  into 
a  friendship  that  truly  deserved  the  epithet 
of  confidential ;  and  the  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  poor  Helen  soon  found  herself 
pouring  out  all  the  secrets  of  her  heart  to 
old  Mr.  Phelps,  with  a  degree  of  abandon 
greater  than  she  had  ever  indulged  in,  since 
she  had  lost  the  companionship  of  her 
brother. 

There  were,  doubtless,  other  reasons  for 
this,  besides  the  fact  that  they  both  loved  to 
talk,  and  to  think,  of  things  in  Heaven,  and 
things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ; 
and  amongst  these  other  reasons  may  be 
counted  the  fact,  that  the  subject  upon 
which  her  heart  was  most  deeply  interested, 
namely,  the  fate  of  her  brother,  and  all  the 
mysteries  concerning    him,    was    one    upon 
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which,  for  a  multitude  of  reasons,  she  never 
could  converse  freely,  either  with  her  lincle 
or  any  of  his  family. 

All  this,  however,  was  arrived  at  with  a 
little  less  rapidity  than  I  have  used  in  re- 
counting it;  but  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Phelps  was  so  soon  to  be  resorted  to  by 
Helen,  in  an  affair  in  which  the  most  confi- 
dential secrecy  was  required,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  reader  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  such  a  feeling  had  so 
speedily  been  brought  into  existence  between 
my  young  heroine  and  her  aged  neighbour. 
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CHAPTEE  XII.. 

Henry  Eixley,  though  probably  without 
any  very  sanguine  hope  of  an  ultimate 
change  in  his  destiny,  had  eagerly  welcomed 
the  temporary  reUef  afforded  by  following 
his  friend  Helen's  advice  to  delay  the  cere- 
mony of  ordination  as  long  as  possible. 

The  taking  any  step  that  led  irretrievably 
towards  his  devoting  himself  to  a  profession 
for  which  he  felt  himself  both  unfitted  and 
disinclined  was  terrible  to  him. 

There  was  so  much  of  genuine  truth,  and 
of  sound  common  sense,  in  the  judgment 
which  he  thus  passed  upon  himself,  that 
Helen,  who  was  the  only  member  of  his  own 
family  to  whom  he  had  opened  his  heart  on 
the  subject,  felt  no  scruples  of  conscience  in 
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continuing  her  counsel  in  favour  of  delay ; 
but  it  would  have  been  difl&cult  for  Henry  to 
have  persevered  in  it,  without  at  once  con- 
fessing his  own  hope  of  ultimate  escape  from 
what  he  so  greatly  wished  to  avoid,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  lucky  accident  of  his  having 
been  proposed  by  his  tutor  as  the  traveUing 
companion  of  a  young  man  of  high  rank, 
who  had,  like  Henry  himself,  just  taken  a 
very  respectable  degree. 

This  weU-timed  proposal  was,  in  every 
respect,  too  advantageous  to  be  decHned,  and 
the  plotting  cousins  were,  for  the  present  at 
least,  very  pleasantly  reheved  from  the  pain- 
ful task  of  endeavouring  to  avoid  an  event 
which  was  pressing  onwards  towards  them 
too  rapidly  for  any  very  reasonable  hope 
that  temporary  delay  might  enable  them  to 
escape  it. 

But  now,  everything  seemed  going  on 
well.  Very  few  young  ladies  under  eighteen 
have  ever  suffered  more  from  anxiety  to 
achieve  an  important  piece  of  business,  in 
which  love  had  no  concern,  than  Helen  had 
done,  in  order  to  discover  some  means  of 
saving   her  cousin   Henry   from   a   destiny 
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which  he  dreaded,  and  which,  she  was  fully 
persuaded,  would  never  have  threatened  him, 
had  she  herself  never  been  born  ! 

This,  certainly,  was  a  painful  situation, 
and  it  was  made  more  so  by  her  conviction 
— and  a  very  well-founded  conviction  it  was 
— ^that  no  argument  which  it  was  in  her 
power  to  use  would  induce  her  uncle  to  con- 
sent to  her  pledging  herself  to  purchase  a 
commission  for  her  cousin,  as  soon  as  she 
should  come  of  age. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  she 
had  asked  for  an  increase  of  income,  and  for 
permission  to  regulate  the  expenditure  of  it 
herself;  and  it  was  with  the  very  sanguine, 
but  not  very  reasonable  hope  of  being  able 
to  save  from  this  income  the  sum  necessary 
to  the  purchase  of  a  commission  for  him, 
that  the  young  heiress  made  her  debut  as  a 
housekeeper  with  such  extreme  economy. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  she  was  disap- 
pointed at  the  result  of  her  economical  con- 
trivances ;  for,  what  with  the  profits  of  her 
careful  farming,  together  with  the  fruits  of 
her  strict  economy,  she  found  herself  in  pos- 
session of  a  sum  that  almost  startled  her  by 
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the  largeness  of  its  amount ;  but  yet  it  was 
not  enough;  for  Henry  had  despairingly 
told  her  what  the  price  of  a  desirable  com- 
mission would  be,  and  the  time  now  peremp- 
torily fixed  by  his  father  for  his  ordination 
was  drawing  very  near,  and  she  was  on  the 
very  eve  of  proposing  to  him  that  an  un- 
desirable  commission  should  be  bought, 
rather  than  that  he  should  take  the  irrevo- 
cable step,  when  aU  her  anxieties  were  sud- 
denly brought  to  a  most  happy  conclusion 
by  the  appointment  of  her  dehghted  cousin 
as  a  travelling  tutor. 

The  news  of  this  appointment  was  very 
joyfully  hailed  by  the  whole  family,  but  not 
either  of  them  had  the  least  idea  how  very 
much  the  joy  of  Helen  exceeded  theirs :  had 
they  guessed  it,  they  would  probably  have 
guessed  also  that  some  very  tender  senti- 
ment must  have  been  at  work  within  her  to 
cause  such  strong  emotion ;  but,  if  they  had, 
their  guessing  then  would  have  been  most 
egregiously  wrong,  for  the  feelings  and 
anxieties  of  the  young  Helen  concerning  her 
cousin  Henry  were  infinitely  more  Hke  those 
of  an  affectionate  mother  than  of  an  ena- 
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moured  maid ;  and  so  full  was  her  heart  of 
the  joy  which  this  appointment  occasioned 
her,  that  she  at  length  indulged  herself,  by 
confiding  the  weighty  secret  of  all  her  plots 
and  plans  to  Mr.  Phelps. 

"  And  why  did  you  not  teU  me  all  this 
before  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman,  who  per- 
fectly well  knew  that  he  was  more  in  her 
confidence  than  any  other  person. 

"  Because  I  knew  that  if  I  did  teU,  you 
would  ofier  to  help  me  with  money,"  rephed 
Helen,  with  unflinching  sincerity. 

"  And  if  I  had  done  so,  Miss  NeUy," 
replied  the  old  man,  looking  reproachfully 
at  her,  "  what  harm  would  it  have  done 
you? 

"  The  very  great  harm  of  obliging  me  to 
refuse  an  offered  kindness  from  you,"  she 
replied. 

"  And  wherefore  should  you  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  refuse  such  an  accommodation 
from  me  ?  "  returned  Mr.  Phelps,  somewhat 
sternly . 

"  Because  I  feel  that  in  requesting  per- 
mission, as  I  have  done,  to  take  into  my 
own  young  hands  the  management  of  the 
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money  allowed  for  my  maintenance,  and  for 
the  keeping  in  proper  order  the  house  and 
grounds  where  we  are  permitted  to  reside, 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  my  most  dear  and 
confiding  uncle  to  act  with  the  most  careful 
discretion,  and  to  the  very  best  of  my  poor 
judgment,  so  as  to  prevent  his  ever  having 
cause  to  repent  the  confidence  he  has  placed 
in  me." 

"  Perfectly  right.  Miss  Beauchamp !  I 
doubt  if  any  minor  could  have  answered 
miore  discreetly.  But  I  must  beg  you  to 
answer  another  question.  Why  should  my 
being  permitted  to  assist  you  in  a  very  praise- 
worthy object  be  considered  by  you  as  ob- 
jectionable ?  "  returned  Mr.  Phelps. 

"  It  would  have  appeared  objectionable  to 
me,"  repHed  Helen,  demurely,  "  because  my 
borrowing  money  from  a  neighbour,  before  I 
could  legally  give  any  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  it,  even  though  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  a  commission  for  a  young 
gentleman,  would  not,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  poor  judgment,  have  been  acting  with 
careful  discretion." 

Mr.  Phelps  could  not  conceal  a  smile,  but 
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he  held  up  a  threatening  finger,  and  he  shook 
his  head. 

"  Mark  my  words,  Helen  Beauchamp !  " 
said  he,  "  if  you  turn  out  a  lawyer  upon  my 
hands,  it  is  not  your  boasting  the  dignity  of 
the  gown,  or  the  coif  either,  that  shall  prevent 
my  giving  you  up  altogether.  A  pretty 
account  I  should  have  to  give  of  myself  did 
I,  like  other  great  men,  keep  a  conscientiously 
true  diary  of  my  thoughts,  and  feelings  ! 
After  making  a  touching  statement  of  my 
joy  and  thankfulness  at  having  found  an 
unsophisticated  young  mind,  fall  of  energy 
and  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  the  stu- 
pendously vast — and  stupendously  minute — 
truths  of  nature,  I  must  go  on  to  tell  that 
the  said  young  mind  had,  nevertheless,  a 
deplorable  propensity  towards  special  plead- 
ing !  Fie  upon  you,  Helen  !  Tie  upon  you 
for  having  thought  all  those  business-Hke 
thoughts  and  then  acting  upon  them  ! " 

"  And  in  my  private  diary,"  rephed  Helen, 
"  I  should  have  to  confess,  that  upon  one  oc- 
casion, when  I  thought  I  had  found  the 
most  devoted  lover  of  truth  in  the  world,  I 
subsequently  discovered  that  the  most  strik- 
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ing  feature  in  this  candid  individual,  was  a 
tyrannical  love  of  scolding,  which  led  him 
to  find  fault  with  people,  even  when  he 
knew  they  were  perfectly  right.  No  doubt 
of  it,  Mr.  Phelps,  we  are  both  of  us  very 
obstinate  tempers :  so  I  think,  that  for  the 
preservation  of  our  friendship,  which  is 
really  very  pleasant,  the  best  plan  will  be 
for  us  to  agree  to  differ  now  and  then,  with- 
out quarrelling  about  it." 

"  Well !  Miss  Nelly  !  I  believe  you  are 
right,  so  let  us  shake  hands,  and  agree  to 
endure  each  other  as  long  as  we  can." 

The  compact  thus  entered  into  was  a  last- 
ing one,  and  one  effect  of  it  was  that  Mr. 
Phelps  was  very  soon  in  possession  of  all 
Helen's  secrets ;  and  the  comfort  and  rehef 
she  found  from  being  able  to  express,  at  last, 
with  perfect  unreserve,  all  her  love,  all  her 
fears,  and  all  her  regrets  about  her  brother, 
were  very  great.  She  had  the  certainty  too 
that  she  was  not  giving  pain  to  the  patient 
listener,  to  whom  she  now,  for  the  first  time, 
described  all  the  fine  qualities  of  her  brother, 
just  as  they  appeared  to  her,  and  most  as- 
suredly the  portrait  she  drew  of  him  was  one 
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well  calculated  to  create  a  very  stj-ong  interest 
for  him  in  the  heart  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Phelps. 

There  was  one,  and  only  one  secret  which 
she  did  not  reveal  to  him.  She  did  not  tell 
him  that  there  were  moments  when,  re- 
membering the  warm,  the  vehement,  the 
ardent,  temper  of  her  brother,  together  with 
the  fearful  treatment  which  he  had  received, 
— she  did  not  teU  Mr.  Phelps  that  there  were 
dreadful  moments,  both  by  day  and  night, 
during  which  the  horrible  idea  that  he 
might  have  been  guilty  of  his  father's  death 
recurred  to  her ! 

And  Helen  was  very  wise  in  this,  for 
herein  Mr.  Phelps  could  have  brought  her 
neither  help  nor  comfort.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  easy  for  her  to  have  im- 
parted the  vague  suspicion  which  so  often 
tormented  her  existence,  than  to  have  infused 
into  the  mind  of  her  old  friend  the  species  of 
antidote  which  was  always,  more  or  less, 
producing  a  neutralizing  effect  on  her  own 
heart,  either  in  the  shape  of  doubt  of  the 
fact  itself,  or  of  a  feehng  which  she  would 
not    have    recognised   as    justification,   but 
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which  was  somewhat  allied  to  it,  and  which 
arose  as  she  recalled  the  scene  (never  for- 
gotten) in  which  he  had  proclaimed  to  the 
boy  the  infamy  of  the  mother  whose  memory 
he  so  wished  to  reverence. 

As  to  the  other  mystery  which  attached 
to  Helen,  namely,  that  of  having  a  fondly 
remembered,  and  devoted  old  servant,  who, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  kept  herself  too 
completely  concealed  for  it  to  be  possiblie 
for  any  inquiry  to  discover  her  retreat,  she 
said  nothing  to  her  friend,  Mr.  Phelps ;  for 
she  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  make  him  understand  how  well 
she  deserved  the  tender  recollection  she 
cherished  of  her,  while  appearing  so  com- 
pletely to  forget  her  existence.  As  to  the 
real  explanation  of  this  mystery  it  was  not 
in  Helen's  power  to  give  it,  for  she  was 
herself  as  ignorant  of  it,  as  it  was  possible 
Mr.  Phelps  could  be. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  economy  of  our  young  housekeeper  was 
suffered  to  relax  a  little  after  her  cousin's  ap- 
pointment was  finally  settled,  and,  by  gentle 
degrees,  she  began  to  see  a  good  deal  more  of 
her  neighbours.  This  was  not  done  how- 
ever without  a  good  deal  of  prudent  fore- 
thought, Mr.  Phelps  quietly  assisting  her 
in  all  her  schemes,  though  keeping  himself 
as  completely  out  of  sight,  and  as  carefully, 
as  if  their  plottings  together  were  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  some  treason  against  the 
state. 

But  the  old  gentleman  plainly  perceived, 
that  with  all  her  lawyer-like  cleverness,  she 
could  not  easily  attain  the  object  she  had  in 
view  without  assistance  ;  and  that  assistance 
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he  determined  to  give  her,  though  not  at  the 
cost  of  being,  or  seeming  to  be  a  meddhng 
busybody,  which  would  in  truth  have  been 
acting  a  part  very  particularly  foreign  to  his 
nature.     But,  between  them,  they  managed 
too  vfell  for  there  to  be  any  danger  of  this, 
and  her  excellent  uncle,  his  admirable  wife, 
and  amiable  daughter,  had  no  more  suspicion 
that  their  well-beloved  Helen  was  every  now 
and  then  buying  a  little  three  per  cent,  con- 
spl-stock  in  the  name  of  her  cousin  Henry 
Eixley,  than  that  when  she  set  out  upon  one 
of  her  tete-a-tete  rambles  with  old  Mr.  Phelps, 
she  discoursed  with  him  on  subjects  which 
ed  them  to  discuss  a  good  many  of  those 
recondite  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  which, 
as  Hamlet  very  justly  observed  to  his  friend 
Horatio,  were  not  dreamed  of  in  their  phi- 
losophy.     But,   nevertheless,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  very  decided  eccentricity  on  the 
part  of  my  heroine,  her  neighbours  seemed 
to  take  very  kindly  to  her,  and  to  welcome 
her  progressive  steps  towards  majority,  and 
party-giving,  with  great  satisfaction. 

This  increased  sociabihty  did  not  however 
bring  the  family  at  Beauchamp  Park  into 
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intimacy  with  any  neighbours  likely  to  rival 
their  friends  the  Harringtons  in  their  affec- 
tion ;  and  by  gentle  degrees  it  certainly 
became  evident  that  the  heir  of  Speedhurst 
Abbey  was  not  the  individual  of  that  family 
who  was  the  least  likely  to  declare  that 
Helen  Beauchamp  was  'made  up  of  every 
creature's  best.' 

The  person  who  first  discovered  this  was 
his  sister  Agnes,  and  as  her  opinion  of  Helen, 
allowing  for  the  natural  difference  between  a 
young  gentleman  and  a  young  lady  on  such 
a  subject,  was  in  very  excellent  sympathy 
with  his  own,  she  watched  all  the  symptons 
of  his  rapidly  growing  attachment  with  very 
great  satisfaction. 

But  she  thought  her  own  satisfaction  in 
contemplating  the  probable  result  of  this, 
would  be  infinitely  greater  still  could  she 
bring  him  honestly  to  confess  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  love,  and  in  order  to  procure  her- 
self this  greatly  desired  satisfaction,  she 
determined  to  invite  him  to  a  tete-a-tete 
ramble  in  search  of  a  wild  flower,  indigenous 
to  the  neighbourhood,  which  she  wished  to 
transplant  into  her  garden,  and  in  the  course 
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of  such  an  expedition  she  thought  she  might 
easily  lead  the  conversation  in  such  a  direc- 
tion as  would  produce  the  result  she  desired. 

Nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  obtain 
the  companionship  of  her  brother  upon  such 
an  expedition ;  for  he,  too,  was  a  gardener, 
and  loved  to  make  experiments. 

Their  talk,  as  they  set  forth,  was  on  the 
marvellous  effects  of  culture,  and  of  the 
power  granted  to  man  not  only  of  using,  but 
of  improving  the  natural  productions  with 
which  we  are  so  hberally  surrounded. 

"  I  often  think,''  said  George  Harrington, 
"  when  I  watch,  year  after  year,  the  improve- 
ments, nay  even  the  variations  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  art  to  produce  on  vegetation, 
that  we  are  not  yet  aware  of  all  the  power 
that  has  been  bestoed  won  us,  or  at  any  rate 
that  we  do  not  use  it." 

"  Quite  true  !"  repHed  his  sister.  "  Your 
gardener  at  Speedhurst  has  shewn  me 
flowers  in  the  conservatory  there  that  were 
as  unhke  any  I  ever  saw  before  as  if  they 
were  new  creations.  And  yet  they  were  all 
old  acquaintances  that  had  been  subjected  to 
a  Httle  clever  discipHne." 

VOL.  'II.  I 
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"Does  it  never  come  into  yonr  head, 
Agnes,"  returned  her  brother,  "  that  if  we 
took  as  much  pains  with  education,  and 
ventured  to  be  as  experimental,  we  might 
do  a  good  deal  towards  eradicating  some  of 
our  worst  faihngs  ?  It  would  be  a  good 
thing,  wouldn't  it,  if  we  could  weed  out 
original  sin?" 

"Doubtless,  but  I  suspect  that  we  have 
no  such  power,"  replied  Agnes.  "  It  would 
be  like  attempting  to  revise  creation,  and 
improve  the  work  by  our  contrivances." 

"  Not  more  so  than  when  we  graft  a  peach 
upon  an  almond,  or  a  pippin  upon  a  crab," 
returned  George. 

"  I  have  often  thought,"  he  continued, 
that  the  very  puzzhng  question  about  the 
origin  of  evil  might  be  solved  by  my  theory. 
The  labours  of  the  human  brain,  and  their 
effect  upon  the  condition  of  man,  are  becom- 
ing more  stupendous  every  day,  and  it  would 
be  an  impious,  as  well  as  a  bold  man,  who 
should  fix  a  Hmit  to  them.  It  would  have 
appeared  quite  as  absurd  a  hundred  years 
ago  to  talk  of  sending  a  message  under  the 
water  from  Dover  to  Calais,  as  it  does  now 
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to  talk  of  finding  out  a  way  of  making  human 
beings  imderstand  that  it  would  be  more  for 
their  interest,  and  gratification  also,  to  do 
what  was  right,  than  to  do  what  was 
wrong." 

"  When  you  contrive  to  do  that,  brother 
George,"  rephed  Agnes  laughing,  "I  shall" 
be  quite  ready  to  allow  that  we  may  toU  the 
knell  over  original  sin."  And  having  said 
this  she  skipped  off  to  chmb  the  bank  under 
which  they  were  walking,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  some  plants  growing 
on  it,  but  in  reahty  for  the  more  important 
purpose  of  putting  aa  end  to  her  brother's 
discussion;  for  if  she  let  him  pursue  the 
speculation  upon  which  he  was  entering,  she 
saw  but  little  chance  of  her  discovering  before 
they  got  home  again  whether  he  were  in 
love  with  Helen  Beauchamp  or  not. 

After  hngering  therefore  for  a  minute  or 
two  among  the  brambles  and  weeds  amidst 
which  she  had  placed  herself,  she  returned  to 
the  path  by  another  active  spring,  and  passing 
her  arm  under  that  of  her  brother  she  con- 
trived cleverly  enough  to  open  the  theme 
on  which  she  was  intent,  without  appearing 
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too  suddenly  to  abandon  that  which  had 
occupied  them  before,  by  saying,  "  You  never 
will  persuade  me  George  that  any  power  but 
that  of  God  direct,  could  make  such  a  fault- 
less creature  as  my  friend  Helen  Beauchamp. 
Education  has  had  very  httle  to  do,  I  think, 
in  making  her  what  she  is."* 

The  name  of  Helen  Beauchamp  being  at 
that  moment  perfectly  unexpected,  it  made 
the  young  man  start  so  vehemently  that 
Agnes  felt  as  if  the  question  she  was  so 
anxious  to  ask,  was  already  answered.  And 
this  was  fortunate,  for  it  did  not  appear  that 
she  was  hkely  to  get  *any  other  answer,  for 
they  walked  on  for  several  minutes  in  very 
perfect  silence.  But  Agnes  was  not  quite 
satisfied,  and  renewed  the  attack  by  saying, 
"  Why  do  you  not  answer  me,  George  ?  Do 
you  think  that  education  could  have  made 
Helen  what  she  is  ?  I  don't  mean  in  beauty, 
but  in  intellect." 

"  I  hardly  remember  what  I  said,  Agnes," 
he  replied,  gravely ;  "  I  was  half  jesting,  I 
beheve ;  but  if  you  must  have  a  serious 
answer  to  your  strange  question  I  must 
certainly  confess  then  in  the  instance  you 
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have  named,  Nature  has  had  more  to  do  than 
education." 

"I  thought  you  could  not  deny  that/' 
rejoined  his  sister ;  "  Helen  is  an  extraordi- 
nary sort  of  girl,  isn't  she  ?" 

"  Yes,  very,"  he  rephed,  and  again  became 
silent. 

"How  can  you  be  so  very  disagreeable, 
George  ?"  said  his  sister.  "  You  must  know 
how  very  much  I  love  and  admire  her,  and 
unless  you  have  some  particularly  good 
reason  for  it,  I  really  think  it  rather  unkind 
that  you  wiU  not  indulge  me  by  hearing  you 
talk  a  httle  about  her.  You  must  know 
perfectly  weU  that  your  opinion  has  great 
weight  with  me,  and  I  should  not  wish  to 
select  any  one  as  my  particular  friend  of 
whom  you  had  not  a  good  opinion." 

"  I  have  not  at  aU  a  bad  opinion  of  Miss 
Beauchamp,"  rephed  the  young  man,  thrust- 
ing his  hand  into  his  coat  pocket,  and 
drawing  forth  his  pocket  handkerchief,  in 
consequence  of  which  manoeuvre  his  sister's 
arm  which  rested  upon  his,  fell  unsupported 
by  her  side. 

"  A  bad  opinion  !     You  have  not  at  all  a 
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bad  opinion  of  Helen  Beauchamp  !"  repeated 
Agnes  very  slowly. 

"It  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  such  a 
phrase  as  that,  George  !"  she  added,  after  the 
pause  of  a  moment,  "and  I  am  very  glad 
that  we  have  had  this  conversation  together 
before  I  put  in  practice  the  thousand  and 
one  httle  schemes  which  I  had  in  my  head 
for  enabhng  us  to  see  a  great  deal  more  of 
her.  As  to  your  having  a  bad  opinion  of  her, 
I  should  not  suppose  there  was  much  chance 
of  that,  because  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  fix 
upon  any  thing  in  her  upon  which  a  bad 
opinion  could  be  founded,  and  you  are  not  a 
person  to  found  either  a  bad  or  a  good  opinion 
upon  nothing.  But  that  may  not  be  enough 
ta  prevent  your  disHking  her.  Liking  and 
disliking  are  almost  always  involuntary,  I 
beheve,  and  have  very  Httle  to  do  with  the 
judgment." 

"  And  what  have  I  said,  Agnes,  to  make 
you  suppose  I  dislike  her  ?"  said  her  brother, 
speaking  as  distinctly  as  the  necessity  of 
blowing  his  nose  enabled  him  to  do. 

"Oh,  quite  enough,"  she  rephed,  rather 
petulantly.    "  However  it  is  quite  right  that 
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you  should  make  yourself  understood,  because 
Heaven  knows  that  we  have  not  too  much 
of  your  company  as  it  is,  and  I  suppose  we 
should  have  less  stiU  if  we  were  to  gratify 
our  own  predilections  by  perpetually  bringing 
into  your  society  a  person  you  do  not  like- 
Jane  likes  Helen  Beauchamp  quite  as  well  as 
I  do,  but  you  may  depend  upon  it,  dear 
Greorge,  we  will  neither  of  us  indulge  our 
liking  at  your  expense.  You  shall  not  be 
bored,  when  you  are  with  us,  by  meeting 
our  favourites,  instead  of  your  own." 

The  wily  young  lady's  device  answered 
perfectly.  This  promise  of  clearing  the 
premises  from  the  approach  of  Miss  Beau- 
champ,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  gratifying 
him,  was  more  than  he  could  stand,  and  his 
next  speech,  beginning  with,  "  Oh  Agnes, 
Agnes !  how  can  you  torture  me  so  1"  was 
not  brought  to  a  conclusion  tiU  the  well 
pleased  sister  had  received  the  agreeable 
assurance  that  if  he  did  not  marry  Helen 
Beauchamp,  he  should  never  marry  at  all. 

The  rest  of  their  walk  was  exceedingly 
agreeable  to  them  both,  for  their  conversa- 
tion was  wholly  and  solely  on  the  subject  of 
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Helen,  her  perfections,  and  their  hopes; 
these  dehghtful  hopes,  being  uttered  with 
very  comfortable  confidence  by  the  sister, 
and  with  graceful  diffidence  by  the  brother, 
sufficed  to  make  them  utterly  forget  the 
flight  of  time,  nor  might  they  have  either 
of  them  recollected  such  grovelling  occupa- 
tions as  dining  and  dressing,  had  not  the 
warning  note  of  Helen's  own  sonorous  turret 
clock  given  them  a  hint  that  they  had  better 
turn  round  and  walk  home. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Greorge  Harrington,  as  he 
threw  a  tender  glance  towards  the  splendid 
abode  of  his  beloved,  "I  wish  that  Helen 
was  not  such  a  rich  heiress.  Girls  with 
small  portions,  or  with  none  at  alL,  must 
look  upon  a  declaration  of  love,  and  an  offer 
of  marriage,  in  a  very  different  hght  from 
an  heiress.  There  is  no  great  comphment 
in  a  man's  expressing  a  wish  to  marry  a 
girl  possessed  of  a  magnificent  mansion, 
and  lots  of  thousands  a  year — is  there, 
Agnes  ?  " 

"When  a  poor*  man  expresses  such  a 
wish  I  grant  that  your  observation  may 
have  some  weight,"  she  replied,  "nay,   so 
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truly  do  I  think  so,  that  if  you  were  a  poor 
man,  George,  instead  of  a  rich  one,  I  should 
not  desire  to  see  this  marriage  take  place  as 
ardently  as  I  do  now." 

"  I  truly  believe  it,  Agnes,"  said  he. 
"  But  cannot  you  fancy,"  he  added,  musingly, 
''  how  much  more  delightful  it  would  be  for 
me  to  propose  to  Helen  if  she  had  not  a 
farthing?  She  could  not  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  love  then,  you  know." 

"  Nor  is  she  at  all  more  likely  to  doubt  it 
now,"  said  his  sister.  "  The  owner  of  Speed- 
hurst  Abbey  and  its  acres,  is  as  little  likely 
to  sell  hilnself  to  a  wife  he  does  not  like 
as  a  rich  girl  is  likely  to  accept  him  if  he 
is  disagreeable  to  her.  In  a  well-assorted 
marriage,  brother  George,  a  tolerable  equahty 
of  condition  precludes  the  fear  of  interested 
motives  on  either  side." 

"  True,  dearest !  most  true  !  "  he  gaily 
rephed.  "I  should  be  sorry  to  spend  my 
good  uncle's  property  in  the  purchase  of  a 
wife,  so  if  I  get  her,  my  Agnes,  I  wiU  pro- 
mise to  take  the  good  the  gods  provide 
without  grumbhng." 

But  .although    George    Harrington    had 
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thus  candidly  confessed  his  tender  passion 
to  his  sister  Agnes,  it  was  still  some  months 
before  he  ventured  to  confess  it  to  the  fair 
Helen  herself.  She  was  stiU  very  young, 
too  young  for  it  to  be  right  for  him  to  make 
her  a  proposal,  without  having  first  obtained 
her  uncle's  permission  to  do  so ;  and  George 
Harrington  preferred  waiting  and  watching 
with  doubtful  joy  for  occasional  symp- 
toms of  partiality  on  her  part,  to  the 
offering  her  his  hand  with  the  formal 
sanction  of  her  guardian,  which  at  her  age 
would  seem  almost  ]ike  a  command  to  her 
to  accept  it.  Moreover,  as  y^t,  George 
Harrington  had  no  home  of  his  own  to 
offer  her,  and  though  nothing  could  be  more 
convenient  and  proper  than  that  if  he  married 
a  woman  who  was  mistress  of  a  splendid 
residence,  he  should  occupy  it  till  he  was  in 
possession  of  his  own,  he  stiU  felt  a  repug- 
nance to  asking  for  the  immediate  use  of 
her  property  while  she  was  still  so  young  as 
to  render  her  granting  it  more  the  act  of 
her  guardian  than  of  herself. 

Meanwhile,    the    hours    and   days   they 
passed  together   were   becoming  more  and 
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more  delightful  to  them  both,  and  not  even 
the  lover  himself  could  feel  an  interval  to  be 
long  which  was  passed  with  so  much  hopeful 
happiness. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Miss  Beau- 
champ  had  received  no  offer  of  marriage 
from  Mr.  George  Harrington.  But  she  was 
in  no  way  surprised  at  this ;  she  felt  very 
perfectly  sure  that  he  was  not  only  devotedly 
attached  to  her,  but  also  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  offer  her  his  hand  as  soon  as  he 
considered  her  old  enough  to  become  his 
wife.  And  most  thankful  and  happy  did  she 
feel,  as  she  silently  meditated  on  the  destiny 
which  awaited  her. 

It  is  certain  that  the  early  years  of  Helen 
had  passed  in  a  manner  to  make  her  pre- 
maturely thoughtful,  and  it  was  with  no 
light  childish  transitory  feehng  that  she 
contemplated  the  happy  prospects  which 
now  seemed  opening  before  her. 

She  still  clung  with  devoted  love  and 
admiration  to  the  remembrance  of  what  her 
brother  was,  before  the  last  dreadful  scene 
which  preceded  her  father's  death ;  but  even 
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while  in  the  very  act  of  recalling  all  the 
high  abihty  and  all  the  noble  qualities  he 
had  manifested  before  the  atrocious  conduct 
and  base  reproaches  of  his  father  had  lashed 
him  into  the  terrible  state  of  mind  which  she 
had  witnessed,  even  while  thinking  of  all  he 
had  been  to  her  then,  she  could  not  help 
feehng  conscious  that  the  dreadful  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  separated  formed  an 
epoch  in  her  early  history  which  it  would  be 
painful  to  relate  to  George  Harrington. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  fuUy  determined 
that  nothing  should  be  concealed  from  him, 
and  that  she  never  would  become  his  wife 
till  every  particular  of  her  early  position,  so 
widely  different  from  that  in  which  he  now 
saw  her,  should  have  been  made  known 
to  him. 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasure,  or  at  least 
a  comfort,  to  Helen,  could  this  disclosure 
have  been  made  immediately;  but  she 
fancied  that  her  volunteering  this  con- 
fidential narrative,  before  he  had  given  her 
any  positive  right  to  believe  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  make  it,  would  be  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  line  of  conduct  which    she 
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wished  to  pursue  towards  him ;  for  it  would 
at  once  show  him  that  she  considered  him 
aS  her  future  husband,  though  he  had  never 
yet  formally  declared  his  hope  of  being  so. 

She  might  have  spared  herself  a  good 
deal  of  suffering  had  she  decided  other- 
wise. 
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CHAPTEE  XIY. 

It  chanced  one  fine  summer  evening,  when 
Helen,  her  friend  Agnes,  and  young  Har- 
rington were  sitting  together  on  a  garden 
bench  in  Mr.  Harrington's  garden,  that 
Agnes  took  it  into  her  head  to  amuse 
herself  by  relating  to  Helen  the  conversa- 
tion, or  rather  a  part  of  the  conversation, 
which  she  had  held  with  her  brother  about 
a  year  before  concerning  the  great  drawback 
which  a  large  fortune,  on  the  part  of  a 
young  lady,  offered  to  the  perfect  happiness 
of  a  love  match. 

"  In  what  way  ? "  demanded  Helen, 
slightly  colouring. 

"  Oh !  for  a  deeply  romantic  reason," 
repHed  her   friend.      "  Greorge    says,"    con- 
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tinued  Agnes,  "  that  no  man  who  falls  in 
love  with  a  girl  of  large  fortune  can  ever 
have  the  delight  of  proving  to  her  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt  that  he  loves  her  for  her- 
self alone." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  him,"  said  Helen. 
"If  indeed  the  lover  were  in  a  station  of 
life  so  much  below  that  of  his  beloved  as  to 
render  a  marriage  between  them  incon- 
gruous, or  in  any  way  degrading  to  the 
lady,  I  should  then  think  that  the  best  and 
most  honourable  thing  he  could  do  would 
be  to  conquer  his  tender  passion  as  speedily 
as  possible,  for  I  do  not  think  that  persons 
in  different  situations  of  Hfe,  or  dispro- 
portioned  and  ill-matched  in  any  way,  are 
at  all  hkely  to  do  well  together  as  man  and 
wife." 

"  You  are  wrong,  fair  lady !  You  are 
wrong ! "  returned  George,  very  earnestly. 
"I  can  conceive  nothing  on  earth  so  de- 
hghtful — so  perfectly  enviable — as  the  situ- 
ation of  a  young  man  possessed  of  a  large 
fortune,  falling  in  love  with  an  adorable  girl 
who  has  none.  There  must  be  something  so 
very  dehghtful  in  giving  this  unquestionable 
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proof  of  love — this  indisputable  assurance 
that  she  is  dearer  than  all  the  world  beside ! 
I  can  imagine  no  happiness  superior  to 
that.  No  man  asking  a  rich  woman  to 
marry  him  can  feel  it !  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  comprehend  you  perfectly/' 
returned  Helen,  the  '  celestial  rosy  red '  still 
deepening  on  her  cheek.  "It  is  clear  that 
you  are  longing  to  enact  the  classic  drama 
of  the  king  and  the  beggar  girl,  or  the 
dairy-maid,  or  whatever  she  was.  But  I 
think  your  theory  very  unphilosophical, 
Mr.  Harrington.  There  is  more  of  discord 
than  of  harmony  in  your  notion." 

"  You  would  not  say  so  if  you  perfectly 
understood  me,  Miss  Beauchamp,"  returned 
George,  eagerly.  "  My  portionless  angel 
may  have  all  the  advantages  your  imagina- 
tion can  heap  upon  her,  save  money.  So 
far  am  I,  indeed,  from  differing  from  you  as 
to  the  absolute  necessity  that  there  should 
be  no  striking  incongruity  of  position  in 
marriage,  that  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man 
in  the  world  who  would  shrink  from  form- 
ing a  really  unsuitable  connexion  more  than 
I  should  do.      I  would  far  rather    remain 
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single  all  my  life  than  give  my  children  a 
mother  who  should  in  any  way  disgrace 
them.  My  theory,  Miss  Beauchamp,  about 
wishing  for  poverty  in  a  wife  may,  perhaps, 
have  something  fanciful  in  it,  and  I  cer- 
tainly can  imagine  the  possibility  of  my 
getting  over  it.  But  Heaven  keep  me  from 
falling  in  love  with  a  woman  who  should 
bring  dishonour  with  her.  I  reaUy  believe 
that  if  I  were  the  hero  of  a  romance,  having 
a  discovery  of  that  sort  as  its  catastrophe,  I 
should  lose  my  senses." 

This  tirade  being  uttered  to  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  fine  old  race  of  Beau- 
champs,  and  the  heir  of  its  wide-spreading 
acres,  as  well  as  of  its  ancient  name,  was 
uttered  as  fearlessly,  as  it  was  vehemently  ; 
and  when  Helen  got  up  and  walked  away 
with  the  air  of  a  person  who  had  Hstened 
to  a  discussion  till  it  had  become  wearisome, 
he  might,  perhaps,  feel  a  little  vexed  at 
himself  for  riding  one  of  his  hobbies  to 
death;  but  he  little  guessed  that  he  had 
sent  a  poisoned  arrow  to  the  heart  of  one, 
whom  he  would  have  died  to  protect  from 
injury. 
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And  yet  a  poisoned  arrow  could  scarcely 
have  given  a  sharper  pang  to  the  heart  of 
the  unfortunate  Helen  than  the  words  he 
had  spoken. 

That  the  brother  she  so  dearly  loved  was 
the  offspring  of  shame,  would  have,  of  itself, 
sufficed  to  make  the  words  she  had  Hstened 
to,  sound  like  a  note  of  warning,  giving 
her  notice  to  beware  before  she  permitted 
herself  to  love  too  well  one  who  might 
shrink  from  all  affinity  with  the  being  who, 
with  the  exception  of  her  mother,  she  had 
hitherto  loved  better  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  But  alas  !  this  was  not  all.  Perhaps 
it  was  now,  as  she  hung  over  a  rose-bush, 
appearing  to  admire  its  redundant  blossoms, 
that  Helen  felt,  for  the  first  time,  all  the 
horror  of  believing  it  possible  that  this  dear — 
this  most  fondly-loved — brother  had  been 
guilty  of  a  crime  more  terrible,  if  it  were 
possible,  than  that  of  the  first  murder. 

Poor  George  Harrington,  blushing  like  a 
school-boy  at  the  idea  of  having  wearied  his 
lady  love  by  his  prosing,  approached  her, 
laughingly,  and  seizing  playfully  upon  her 
hand,  which  she  had  extended  as  if  to  gather 
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a  flower,  he  exclaimed,  "  No  Helen !  no ! 
Faint  de  rose  sans  epines;  that  is  an  esta- 
bhshed  fact,  we  all  know.  But  you  have 
already  had  your  share  of  Opines  while  lis- 
tening to  my  confession  of  faith  about 
matrimony,  and  now  you  shall  have  a  rose 
without  any.  All  the  other  thorns  shall  be 
for  me." 

And  so  saying,  he  gathered  one  or  two 
of  the  very  loveliest  buds  he  could  find,  and 
having  at  the  imminent  risk  of  excoriating 
his  fingers,  run  them  resolutely  up  and  down 
every  stem,  he  presented  them  to  her. 

She  received  them  mechanically,  and  me- 
chanically too  turned  towards  him  as  she 
did  so. 

Helen  was  not  aware  of  the  ghastly  pale- 
ness of  her  own  cheek  as  she  did  this,  but 
the  sudden  start  he  gave,  and  the  frightened 
expression  of  his  eye  as  he  looked  at  her, 
made  her  at  once  feel  conscious  that  her 
looks  were  betraying  a  portion  of  the  misery 
she  was  feeling  at  her  heart. 

"  Helen !  you  are  suffering  I  you  are  ill !" 
he  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of  alarm.  "  You 
must  sit  down,  Helen.     You  must  let  me 
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place  you  on  the  sofa.  And  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  which  in  truth  she  was 
in  no  state  to  give,  he  threw  his  arm  round 
her  and  almost  carried  her  through  the  open 
window  by  which  they  had  passed  from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  lawn. 

Agnes,  who  had  remained  sitting  on  the 
garden  bench  when  the  unfortunate  conver- 
sation had  begun,  plainly  perceiving  that  her 
brother  was  supporting  Helen  in  a  manner 
which  he  would  not  have  done  had  she  been 
able  to  support  herself,  rushed  into  the  room 
after  them,  and  was  as  much  shocked  as 
surprised  at  finding  her  friend  alarmingly 
pale,  and  evidently  suffering,  though  pro- 
testing in  a  not  very  audible  voice,  that  she 
was  now  quite  well  again. 

"  JSTo,  Helen !  you  are  not  well,''  exclaimed 
Agnes,  as  she  pressed  the  clay-cold  hand  of  her 
friend.  "And  yet  a  few,  a  very  few  minutes 
ago  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  you  looking 
so  well.  You  must  have  been  very  near 
fainting,  dearest,  or  you  could  not  have 
looked  so  ghastly  pale  as  you  did  when  I 
entered  the  room.  Are  you  subject  to  faint- 
ing, Helen  ?  You  never  told  me  of  it." 
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"  'No,  no,  I  am  not  subject  to  it,"  replied 
Helen,  attempting  to  smile,  "  but  I  cer- 
tainly did  feel  very  unwell  just  now.  It  is 
quite  gone  off,  however,  and  I  shall  be  per- 
fectly well  when  I  get  into  the  open  carriage 
again,  for  my  drive  home.  Will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  order  it  for  me  ?" 

"  What !  won't  you  stay  till  the  evening 
with  us,  Helen,  as  you  promised  ?'*  said  her 
friend  Agnes,  looking  greatly  disappointed. 
"  Oh !  I  had  so  much  to  say  to  you,  and 
about  such  a  multitude  of  things !  Why 
should  you  not  stay  and  get  well  here, 
dearest  ?" 

"  Oblige  me,  my  dearest  Agnes,"  said 
Helen,  languidly.  "  I  know  so  perfectly 
well  how  to  manage  my  little  nervous  in- 
firmities !  I  had  a  very  bad  nervous  fever 
once,  and  though  I  have  been  getting  better 
and  stronger  every  year  since  I  came  to  the 
Park,  I  am  not  yet  quite  so  strong  a  person 
as  I  hope  to  be  when  I  am  older.  But  you 
must  trust  me  to  my  own  management, 
Agnes.  And  if  you  will  come  and  see  me 
to-morrow,  you  may  depend  upon  it  you 
will  find  me  quite  well." 
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George  Harrington  had  stood  anxiously 
looking  at  her  while  this  discussion  was 
taking  place,  and  notwithstanding  her  pallid 
cheek  and  shaking  hand,  he  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  think  that  the  malady  which  had 
seized  upon  her,  was  not  caused  by  any 
physical  ailment,  but  was  the  result  of  some 
painful  feehng  occasioned  by  the  conversa- 
tion in  which  they  had  been  engaged. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  say  whether  this 
idea  lessened  or  increased  his  anxiety. 

His  first  object,  however,  was  to  indulge 
her  in  her  wish  of  returning  home,  and  that 
without  harassing  her  by  any  explanations. 
The  result  of  this  feeling  was  his  imme- 
diately leaving  the  room  into  which  they 
had  entered,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  her* 
carriage  to  drive  to  the  door  with  as  Httle 
delay  as  possible. 

Helen  was  in  truth  very  much  in  earnest 
in  her  wish  to  get  home,  and  she  blessed 
the  kindness  and  the  sympathy  which  so 
promptly  enabled  her  to  do  so  ;  but  the  first 
hour  that  she  passed  in  the  undisturbed 
sohtude  of  her  own  chamber  was  a  very 
dreadful  one. 
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It  may  very  often  happen,  without  any 
harshness  on  the  part  of  the  commentator, 
that  the  first  love  of  a  young  lady  under 
twenty  may  be  treated  as  a  whim,  a  fancy 
that  is  not  likely  to  produce  any  very  im- 
portant onse  quence  upon  her  future  life. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Helen  Beauchamp. 
She  loved  George  Harrington,  and  she  knew 
she  loved  him ;  and  moreover,  young  as  she 
was,  she  knew  herself  too  well  to  beHeve,  to 
think,  or  to  hope  that  she  should  ever  live 
to  conquer  the  feeling,  or  to  substitute  any 
other  in  the  place  of  it. 

The  result  of  her  first  hour's  meditation, 
therefore,  was  a  deep  conviction  that  her 
destiny  was  blighted  for  life.  Never  before 
had  the  terrible  suspicion  which  lay  half 
smothered  at  the  bottom  of  her  own  heart 
appeared  to  her  so  fearfully  well-founded  as 
it  did  during  that  miserable  hour.  But 
nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  this  misery,  she 
was  true  to  the  first  affection  of  her  heart, 
and  could  she  by  a  wish  have  summoned  the 
unfortunate  WilHam  Eixley  to  her  side,  she 
would  have  done  it ;  and  when  she  had  got 
him  there,  neither  love,  nor  fear,  would,  for 
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a  single  moment,  have  caused  her  to  turn 
away  from  him. 

As  the  consciousness  of  this  rushed  warmly 
to  her  heart  whilst  she  thought  of  him,  she 
thanked  Grod  for  saving  her  from  the  baseness 
of  loving  any  other  better  than  she  loved  him. 

"  George  Harrington  has  so  much  to  make 
him  happy  besides  my  love !"  thought  she. 
"  But  what  has  William  got  ?  He  is,  and 
ever  shall  be,  first,  and  dearest !  But  that  is 
not  now  the  question  before  me,"  murmured 
poor  Helen,  as  she  remembered  all  the  recent 
scenes  of  her  late  happy  life.  "  The  worst 
of  my  condition  is  that  I  can  never  again 
utter  one  single  word  of  truth  to  poor  Greorge 
Harrington  !  And  he  is  so  true  himself!  So 
very,  very  true  !  Here  is  my  greatest  misery. 
Were  I  to  tell  him  the  frightful  story  exactly 
as  it  is,  I  can  easily  believe  that  he  would 
make  light  of  it,  and  endeavour  to  persuade 
me  that  he  loves  me  well  enough  to  wish  to 
become  my  husband,  despite  the  sin  and 
shame  to  which  I  am  so  nearly  allied.  And 
so  he  does !"  thought  the  miserable  Helen, 
as  the  tears  rolled  down  her  burning  cheeks ; 
"  but  is  that  a  reason  for  my  beguiling  him 
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into  close  alliance  with  what  his  nature 
shrinks  from  ?" 

The  answer  which  her  heart  and  conscience 
deliberately  gave  to  this  question,  may  be 
easily  imagined ;  but  it  might  not  be  so  easy 
for  any  one  to  guess  with  what  admirable 
self  devotion  she  finally  resolved  to  lead  him 
by  gentle  degrees  far  away  from  the  belief, 
which  she  could  not  doubt  he  now  cherished, 
of  one  day  becoming  her  husband. 

As  to  her  ever  marrying  herself,  she  felt 
that,  in  her  very  heart  of  hearts,  to  be  im- 
possible; and  the  greatest  comfort  she  had, 
was  from  believing  that  when  he  discovered 
this  to  be  her  determination  respecting  all 
others,  he  would  be  more  easily  reconciled  to 
his  own  disappointment. 

The  continued  silence  of  Mrs.  Lambert  had 
suggested  to  Helen  the  real  truth,  namely, 
that  this  faithful  servant  had  actually  set  off 
upon  a  wildly  roving  expedition  in  search  of 
William;  and  the  length  of  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  their  parting,  rather  tended  to 
persuade  her  that  she  had  not  abandoned  all 
hope  of  finding  him,  than  that  she  had  given 
up  the  search  in  despair. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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But  whether  this  conjecture  were  correct, 
or  not,  the  terrible  fact  that  if  George 
Harrington  knew  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  her,  he  would  not  select  her  as 
his  wife,  remained  the  same,  and  the  poor 
heiress  felt,  notwithstanding  all  the  wealth 
that  had  fallen  upon  her,  that  her  lot  was  not 
a  happy  one. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

'No  two  heads  ever  plotted  together  with 
more  perfect  sympathy,  and  more  perfect 
success,  than  those  of  Helen  Beauchamp,  and 
her  friend  and  counsellor  Mr.  Phelps.  Not 
only  was  the  sum  of  money  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  the  commission,  which  was  the 
object  of  her  cousin's  ambition,  provided,  and 
safely  lodged  where  it  could  be  got  at,  on  the 
shortest  possible  notice,  but  the  two  plotters 
contrived  between  them  to  bring  the  subject 
of  choosing  a  profession,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  before  the  family  conclave ;  and  it 
was  amusing  to  both  of  them  to  observe  how 
skilfully  the  other  contrived  in  the  most  easy 
unpremeditated  manner  imaginable  to  find 
an  opportunity  of  remarking  on  the  great  ad- 
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vantage  in  every  way  of  a  man's  being  able  to 
devote  his  talents  and  his  energies  in  the  direc- 
tion that  his  inclination  pointed  out  to  him. 

Mr.  Phelps  in  particular  was  exceedingly 
eloquent  on  the  subject,  so  much  so  indeed 
as  to  cause  good  Mr.  Eixley  to  sigh  deeply 
as  he  replied,  "  Yery  true,  sir  !  Yery  true  ! 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  But  it  is  un- 
fortunately a  point  upon  which  it  but  rarely 
happens,  I  suspect,  that  the  person  most 
deeply  concerned  finds  himself  in  a  position 
which  enables  him  to  consult  his  own  incli- 
nation, instead  of  the  means  and  convenience 
of  those  who  have  to  provide  for  him." 

"  I  am  afraid  so,"  replied  Mr.  Phelps. 
"  But  you  agree  with  me,  Eixley,  don't  you, 
that  where  circumstances  permit  the  choice, 
it  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  young  aspirant 
for  success  of  some  kind,  when  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  to  be  sought  can  be  of  his  own 
selection." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  was  the  cordial 
reply  of  Mr.  Eixley  ;  and  it  was  not  forgotten 
by  those  who  heard  him  utter  it. 

And  nov7,  the  great  and  important  object 
of  Helen's  careful  economy  being  achieved, 
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she  very  gently  and  quietly  began  to  relax 
in  the  practice  of  it.  Anne,  who  from  im- 
proving health  had  grown  into  a  fine,  tall, 
handsome  young  woman,  found  her  wardrobe 
gradually  improving  from  day  to  day,  and 
what  was,  if  possible,  still  more  agreeable,  the 
occasions  for  displaying  her.  pretty  things 
were  multiplying  almost  as  fast  as  the  pretty 
things  themselves. 

But  it  was  all  done  so  quietly,  and  with 
such  a  total  absence  of  everything  like  osten- 
tation, or  display,  that  it  appeared  almost 
hke  the  result  of  accident. 

The  effect  of  this  change  was  very  plea- 
santly felt  throughout  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  somehow  or  other  it  was  Anne  Eixley, 
and  not  Miss  Beauchamp,  who  now  seemed 
to  be  the  favourite  belle  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, for  although  in  real  grace  of  form,  and 
beauty  of  feature,  she  was  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  her  cousin,  the  sort  of  clever  system 
by  which  the  young  mistress  of  the  park 
contrived  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  put 
her  forward  as  the  helle  par  excellence  of  the 
neighbourhood  was  very  skilful,  and  very 
effective. 
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She  was  really  a  very  charming,  animated, 
and  perfectly  unaffected  girl,  and  being  an 
unwearied  dancer,  waltz  player,  and  charade 
performer,  she  speedily  became  a  celebrated 
personage  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  poor  Greorge  Harrington's 
vote,  would  have  been  unanimously  declared 
the  most  captivating  girl  in  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  beautiful  heiress 
herself,  opinions  varied  greatly.  Everybody, 
old  and  young,  male  and  female,  would  have 
agreed  in  declaring  that  she  was  very  hand- 
some, and  very  elegant,  and  very  obHging; 
but  one  person  would  have  said,  perhaps, 
that  she  was  proud,  and  another  might  have 
hinted  a  suspicion  that  she  was  not  in  good 
health.  Some  might  have  confessed  that 
they  thought  her  over-studious  for  so  young 
a  lady;  and  many,  if  they  had  been  quite 
sincere,  would  have  admitted  that  they  liked 
her  cousin  best,  because  she  was  more  hke 
other  people. 

But  of  all  the  various  individuals  who,  to 
say  the  truth,  were  puzzled  because  they 
could  not  make  out  why  it  was  that  she  was 
not  Hke  other  girls  of  her  age,  none  was  so 
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painfully  puzzled  as  Greorge  Harrington,  and 
his  sister  Agnes.  Till  that  unfortunate  con- 
versation took  place  upon  the  lawn,  which 
left  Helen  with  the  dreadful  persuasion  that 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  existed  to  her 
ever  becoming  the  wife  of  the  only  man 
whom  to  her  fancy  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
love,  both  the  brother  and  sister  had  found 
especial  delight  in  beheving  that  they  knew, 
and  understood  her  character  thoroughly; 
and  often  when  Agnes  had  espied  some  par- 
ticularly strong  proof  of  her  brother's  devoted 
attachment  to  her  friend,  she  had  congra- 
tulated both  herself  and  him  upon  the  perfect 
safety  with  which  he  might  rest  all  his  hopes 
of  happiness  upon  one  whose  beautiftd 
*  transparency  of  character,'  made  it  so  very 
easy  a  task  to  guess  what  sort  of  wife  she 
would  make  to  a  man  to  whom  she  was 
attached. 

There  was  such  a  total  absence,  in  the 
character  of  Helen,  of  everything  resembling 
affectation,  or  pretence  of  any  kind,  that  it 
seemed  utterly  impossible  they  could  mistake, 
when  they  ventured  to  believe  that  she  was 
conscious  that  Greorge  loved  her,  and  con- 
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scious  too,  sweet  soul,  that  she  herself  loved 
him. 

But  oh  !  the  heavy  change  ?  Where  was 
all  their  happy  confidence  now  ? 

The  rapidly  failing  health  of  his  uncle  had 
long  led  him  to  postpone  the  declaration  of 
his  attachment,  and  more  than  one  reason  had 
contributed  to  confirm  his  opinion  that  this 
delay  was  desirable. 

The  kind  old  man  was,  in  truth,  too  evi- 
dently and  too  painfully  declining  to  make 
it  desirable  that  any  event  so  full  of  joy  as 
his  marriage  with  Helen,  should  be  projected 
and  decided  on,  when  every  month,  every 
day,  and  almost  every  hour  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  last  of  his  adopted  father's 
life. 

It  was,  indeed,  less  difficult  than  it  had 
been  for  him  to  leave  Speedhurst  Abbey 
without  feeling  that  his  society  was  wished 
for  by  its  master,  for  the  old  man's  memory, 
and  almost  his  consciousness,  was  failing  him. 
But  although  this  made  it  more  easy  for  him 
to  be  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood,  it 
was  not  a  fitting  time  to  ask  her  to  be  his 
wife. 
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Moreover,  Helen  was  now  very  nearly  of 
age;  and  Greorge  Harrington  greatly  pre- 
ferred the  idea  of  proposing  himself  to  her, 
instead  of  having  to  perform  that  ceremony 
to  her  uncle ;  not  to  mention  his  great  re- 
pugnance, which  has  been  alluded  to  before, 
to  the  idea  of  proposing  himself  to  a  wealthy 
heiress,  while  he  was  himself  only  an  heir 
expectant. 

All  these  reasons  combined,  made  a  short 
delay  very  evidently  desirable,  and,  till  the 
fatal  conversation  related  in  the  last  chapter, 
this  delay  was  no  drawback  to  their  happi- 
ness. Each  party  seemed  to  understand  the 
other  perfectly  well,  and  each  was  conscious 
that,  happy  as  they  were  already,  they  were 
only  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
•be  more  happy  still. 

It  would  reaUy  have  been  difficult  for  even 
an  acute  observer  to  point  out  any  two  per- 
sons less  Hkely  to  wreck  their  happiness  by 
a  misunderstanding ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was 
^a  misunderstanding  that  now  came  and  placed 
such  a  bar  between  them,  as  it  was,  in  truth, 
very  unlikely  should  be  ever  removed. 

For  what  reasonable  chance  was  there  that 
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Helen,  who  was  herself  so  greatly  in  earnest 
when  she  hstened  to  the  high-flown  language 
of  Greorge,  should  ever  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  more  than 
half  in  jest  when  he  burst  into  magnanimous 
quotation,  exclaiming,  '  And  if  it  be  a  sin  to 
covet  honour,  I  am  the  most  offending  soul 
ahve  ?'  or  that,  in  the  next,  if  he  had  been 
ten  times  as  much  in  earnest  as  she  supposed 
him  to  be,  yet  still  that  his  earnestness  would 
have  melted  before  his  love  hke  wax  before 
the  sun,  if  he  had  conceived  the  very  shghtest 
idea  of  the  untold  mystery,  the  remembrance 
of  which  now  made  her  so  miserable  ? 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  unlucky 
morning  when  she  had  met  him  with  so 
much  happiness,  and  left  him  with  a  feeling 
so  very  like  despair,  nothing  worse  occurred* 
to  the  imagination,  either  of  George  Har- 
rington or  his  sister,  than  that  Helen  had 
over-fatigued  herself  the  day  before,  which 
they  had  spent  at  Beauchamp  Park,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  had  all  walked  together  to 
make  some  purchase  at  the  neighbouring 
village,  the  want  of  which  had  occurred  to 
them  while  rambling  along  the  path  which 
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led  to  it,  though  the  distance  was  somewhat 
beyond  the  length  of  their  usual  walks. 

But  this  interpretation  did  not  last  them 
long,  for  not  all  the  efforts  of  poor  Helen  could 
prevent  their  perceiving  that  she  was  either 
seriously  iU,  or  seriously  unhappy,  or  both. 
There  was,  too,  an  alteration  in  the  tone  of 
her  manner  towards  George,  which,  though 
so  shght  as  to  have  been,  perhaps,  imper- 
ceptible to  one  less  interested,  was  to  him 
more  painful  than  it  would  be  easy  to  describe ; 
and  infinitely  the  more  so,  because  there  was 
nothing  in  it  which  could  justify  the  idea  of 
her  being  offended — ^for  never,  from  the  time 
they  had  first  become  acquainted  had  she 
shown  herself  so  assiduous  in  her  attentions 
to  his  family,  or  so  demonstrative  of  tender 
attention  to  his  sisters;  while  there  was  a 
sort  of  deferential  gentleness  in  her  manner 
to  him,  that  seemed  to  indicate  a  higher 
degree  of  esteem  and  respect  than  a  man  so 
young  could  often  be  expected  to  inspire. 
It  was,  therefore,  evident  that  Helen  was  not 
ofiended.  There  was,  in  truth,  no  ground 
either  to  hope  or  fear  it.  No ;  it  was  very 
clear  that  she  was  not  offended,  but  it  was 
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equally  so  that  she  was  changed.  Where 
was  the  bright  glance  which  was  wont  to 
beam  upon  him  as  he  approached,  and  which 
told  him,  even  while  her  hps  were  silent, 
that  he  was  dear  to  her  heart,  and  welcome 
to  her  eyes  ?  Where  was  that  bright  glance 
now  ?  It  was  gone,  put  out,  extinguished  ! 
Had  there  been,  in  any  direction,  the  very 
sHghtest  reason  to  suppose  she  was  offended 
with  him,  the  condition  of  his  mind  would 
have  been  very  different.  Conscious  that 
every  possible  cause  of  offence  could  be  but 
imaginary,  his  heart  and  his  hope  would 
have  been  sustained  by  the  reasonable  as- 
surance that  he  should  sooner  or  later  dis- 
cover where  the  blunder  lay,  and  the  removing 
it  would  be  a  task  so  delightful  as  to  overpay 
him  for  all  he  had  suffered. 

But  no  grandmother,  no  venerable  maiden 
aunt,  ever  bestowed  more  thoughtful  care 
upon  the  object  of  her  affectionate  partiahty 
than  Helen  did  to  prove  to  the  whole  family 
of  Harrington,  and  to  the  unhappy  George 
in  particular,  that  there  was  no  family  in  the 
whole  country  side  that  she  valued  so  highly 
as  she  did  theirs ;  and,  most  decidedly,  that 
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there  was  no  individual  who  could  compete, 
in  her  opinion,  with  him  in  all  the  best  and 
highest  quahties  which  give  one  man  supe- 
riority over  another. 

Yet,  despite  all  this,  she  perfectly  weU 
managed  to  make  him  understand  that  if  he 
said,  "  Helen  Beauchamp,  will  you  marry 
me?"  her  answer  would  have  been,  "No, 
Greorge  Harrington,  I  will  not." 

The  poor  young  man  was  very  wretched, 
and  his  sister  Agnes  was  very  wretched  too ; 
for  she  felt  that  she  had  deceived  him,  or  at 
least  that  she  had  been  the  means  of  leading 
him  to  deceive  himself.  But  the  subject  was 
too  difficult,  as  well  as  too  dehcate,  for  her 
to  enter  upon ;  and  it  was  decidedly  a  rehef, 
both  to  her  and  to  Helen,  when  an  express 
arrived  from  Speedhurst  Abbey,  bringing  the 
starthng  intelligence  that  his  venerable  uncle 
had  perfectly  recovered  his  intelligence,  and 
had  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  see  him. 

Under  no  circumstances  could  comphance 
with  this  summons  have  been  delayed  for  an 
hour ;  and  in  less  than  half  that  time  both 
his  father  and  himself  were  in  the  carriage 
which  was  to  convey  them  to  Speedhurst. 
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It  was  consolatory  to  them  both  to  find,  on 
arriving  there,  that  they  were  not  too  late. 
Their  venerable  relative  was  not  only  still 
alive,  but  still  retained  a  much  clearer  use  of 
his  mental  faculties  than  he  had  manifested 
during  many  months  past.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell  on  the  melancholy  scene,  for 
melancholy  it  was,  and  certainly  not  the  less 
so  because  the  farewell  which  both  father 
and  son  received  from  the  dying  man  mani- 
fested all  the  tender  affection  which  had 
marked  his  character  through  life. 

The  death  of  the  venerable  owner  of  Speed- 
hurst  Abbey  took  place  within  twenty -four 
hours  of  the  arrival  of  his  heir,  who  was 
almost  immediately  left  alone  in  the  large 
and  noble  mansion  which  was  now  become 
his  own,  for  his  father  had  promised  to  return 
to  his  family  as  soon  as  the  expected  event, 
and  the  melancholy  ceremony  which  must 
follow  it,  had  taken  place. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

No  man  can  enter  upon  the  possession  of  a 
large  property,  however  long  he  may  have 
been  familiar  with  the  idea  that  the  said  pro- 
perty was  some  day  to  be  his,  without  feeling 
that  his  position  is  changed.  He  feels  im- 
mediately that  he  has  new  duties  to  perform, 
new  occupations  to  employ  him,  and,  if  not  a 
new,  a  more  pungent  interest  in  almost  every 
object  that  surrounds  him.  And  so  it  was 
now,  in  the  case  of  Greorge  Harrington. 

If  he  had  been  in  other  respects  a  happier 
man,  he  would  very  probably  have  felt  the 
solitude  in  which  he  was  left  by  his  father's 
departure,  immediately  after  the  funeral,  more 
painfully  than  he  now  did.  But  he  was 
conscious  that  there  was  nothing  of  which  he 
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stood  SO  mucli  in  need  as  solitary  medita- 
tion on  his  own  very  singular  position. 

Though  as  far  removed  as  it  was  well  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  from  the  danger  of 
believing  himself  beloved,  when  '  there  was 
no  such  thing/  and  though  during  the  last 
few  agitating  weeks  of  his  existence  he  had 
never  been  in  the  company  of  Helen  without 
feeling  convinced  when  he  left  her  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  gentle  kindness  of  her 
manner  towards  him,  she  was  fixedly  deter- 
mined never  to  become  his  wife,  he  had  still 
a  strong,  and,  as  it  seemed,  an  involuntary 
persuasion  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that 
she  loved  him. 

But  not  even  to  his  sister  Agries  had  he 
dared  to  dwell  on  this  belief;  for  when  he 
had  once  hinted  it,  she  had  shook  her  head, 
saying,  "  I  thought  so  once,  Greorge,  nay  at  the 
moment  I  would  have  said  that  I  was  sure 
of  it.  But  I  can  honestly  say  so  no  longer. 
No  woman  who  loved,  would  so  cautiously 
—60  very  cautiously — ^avoid  every  possible 
chance  of  being  for  a  moment  alone  with  the 
object  of  her  choice,  as  Helen  Beauchamp  does, 
to  avoid  being  alone  with  you." 
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And  as  the  iiiifortxinate  young  man  could 
by  no  possible  interpretation  of  signs  and 
symptoms  impugn  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  he  could  only  determine  not  to 
allude  to  any  such  hope  again;  but,  never- 
theless, he  did  not  abandon  it,  or  rather  he 
could  not  make  it  abandon  him,  for,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  really  did  endeavour  to  con- 
vince himself  that  he  was  mistaken.  But  in 
this  he  could  not  altogether  succeed. 

On  this  point  perhaps,  as  well  as  on  many 
others,  he  had  ample  time  to  meditate, 
during  several  weeks  of  solitary  residence  at 
Speedhurst  Abbey;  for  though  well  known 
and  well  beloved  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
was  still  enough  alone  to  think,  and  think, 
and  think,  quite  as  much  as  was  good  for 
him. 

At  length,  during  one  of  the  long  reveries 
in  which  he  was  wont  to  indulge  under  the 
shadows  of  his  noble  elms,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  although  he  had  believed,  and,  in  fact, 
did  still  believe,  that  Helen  had  been  fully 
aware  of  his  attachment  to  her,  he  had  never 
yet  addressed  a  formal  proposal  for  her  hand, 
either  to  herself,  or  her  uncle.     It  was  pos- 
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sible  therefore — -just  possible — that  she  had 
not  fully  understood  all  his  motives  for  the 
delay. 

The  time  had  been  indeed,  before  the  fatal 
change  in  her  manner  towards  him,  when  he 
felt  persuaded  that  they  had  understood  each 
other  perfectly  ;  but  it  was  certainly  possible, 
— just  possible — that  he  might  have  been 
mistaken  in  thinking  so,  and  that  Helen 
might  have  been  offended  by  his  seeming  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  because  '  of  all  the 
world  he  loved  but  her  alone,'  she  must,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  love  him. 

This  hope,  slight  as  it  was,  produced  a 
feeling  more  nearly  akin  to  happiness  than 
any  he  had  known  for  many  weeks,  and  it 
rendered  him  so  gay  and  light-hearted  that 
he  positively  laughed  at  himself  for  having 
contrived  to  produce  a  predicament,  wherein 
he  should  find  himself  rejoicing  at  the  idea 
that  Helen  Beauchamp  was  displeased  with 
him. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  took  him 
not  long  to  decide  what  he  should  do.  The 
post-bag,  which  left  the  Abbey  that  night, 
contained  the  following  letter : — 
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"  To  Miss  Beauchamp. 

"  In  sitting  down  to  address  you,  my 
beloved  Helen,  I  feel  that  although  I  have 
much  that  is  important  to  say  to  you,  yet 
stiU  that  I  have  nothing  to  say  which  is  not 
weU  known  to  you  already.  For,  is  it  new 
to  you,  Helen,  that  you  are  dearer  to  me 
than  the  breath  of  life  ?  Or  is  it  unknown 
to  you  that  my  only  hope  of  happiness  on 
eartl;  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  you  have 
not  been  blind  to  the  love  you  have  inspired, 
and  that  having  seen  it,  you  have  not  driven 
me  from  you  in  displeasure  ? 

"  The  melancholy  state  between  death  and 
life,  in  which  my  poor  uncle  lingered  during 
the  last  months  of  his  existence,  made  me 
feel  that  it  was  better  to  trust  to  our  hearts 
to  make  their  feelings  understood  to  each 
other,  than  seemingly  to  forget  the  death- 
bed of  my  second  father,  while  seeking  to 
embellish  and  to  bless  my  own  young  life 
by  asking  the  hand  of  the  only  woman  I  can 
ever  love. 

"But  the  last  sad  scene  of  my  dear  uncle's 
life  is  closed,  and  well  I  know  that  if  he 
could  look  back  on  those  he  has  left  behind 
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him,  Hs  gentle  spirit  would  rejoice  to  know 
that  I  was  seeking  my  happiness  from  one 
who,  if  she  will  accept  the  heart  and  life  I 
offer  her,  is  so  sure  to  bring  goodness  and 
happiness  to  both.  Not  even  Agnes  shall 
know  that  I  have  thus  written  till  I  have 
received  your  answer. 

"  0  !  Helen !  the  power  of  a  woman,  truly 
loved,  is  very  great !  Perhaps,  dearest,  you 
remember,  as  well  as  I  do,  *  the  hours  that 
we  have  spent  when  we  have  chid  the  hasty- 
footed  time  for  parting  us ;'  and  if  so,  may 
you  n^t  laugh  at  me  when  I  tell  you,  that, 
till  I  receive  your  answer  to  this  letter,  I 
shall  live  in  doubt  and  dread,  lest  it  may 
not  be  all  my  devoted  love  leads  me  to  wish 
for. 

**  Yours,  Helen, 

"  Through  life  tiU  death, 
"  GrEORGE  Harrington." 

Mr.  Harrington  did  not  exaggerate  his 
feelings  when  he  said,  that  he  should  live  in 
doubt  and  dread  till  he  received  Helen's 
answer  to  the  above  letter.  He  did  not  wait 
for  it  long.     The  return  of  the  post  brought 
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him  the  following  reply  from   Miss   Beau- 
champ  : — 

"  My  valued  Friend  !  —  Permit  me  in 
this  manner  to  address  yon,  even  though  my 
letter  should  not  prove  either  what  you  wish 
for,  or  expect.  But  I  could  address  you  in 
no  other  manner,  George  Harrington,  with- 
out falsifying  my  feelings.  I  do,  indeed, 
beheve  you  to  be  my  friend;  and  I  do, 
indeed,  value  your  friendship,  and  repay  it 
with  my  own.  And  yet,  I  cannot  consent 
to  become  your  wife.  You  know,  in  part, 
the  history  of  my  past  life;  but  there  is 
much  concerning  it,  which  you  do  not  know, 
nor  is  it  well  possible,  my  good  friend,  that 
you  ever  should;  for  the  knowledge  you 
lack  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  effect  produced  upon 
me  by  the  sudden  and  violent  change  in 
my  circumstances,  as  it  is  quite  impossible 
should  ever  reach  any  heart  and  understand- 
ing but  my  own.  It  must  very  rarely 
happen  that  two  persons  whose  juxtaposi- 
tion is  such  as  ours  appears  to  be  at  present, 
should  have  passed  the  earlier  years  of  their 
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lives  in  a  manner  so  strikingly  dissimilar ! 
You  have  always  enjoyed  the  same  happy 
associations,  and  the  same  favourable  in- 
fluences that  you  do  at  present ;  my  position 
was  very  decidedly  the  reverse  of  this ;  and, 
depend  upon  it,  that  however  truly  and 
cordially  we  have  liked  each  other,  we  are 
very  likely  to  have  deep-seated  and  out-of- 
sight  differences  of  feeling  and  opinion  on 
many  essential  points,  which,  although  they 
might  never  happen  to  come  forth  and  dis- 
play themselves  in  any  way  which  should 
militate  against  all  the  sympathy  and  all  the 
attachment  necessary  for  the  foundation  of 
very  sincere  friendship,  might,  nevertheless, 
go  far  towards  destroying  the  perfect  har- 
mony which  ought  to  subsist  between  man 
and  wife.  Nay,  I  will  go  farther,  my  good 
friend,  and  confess  to  you  that,  though  I 
have  never  heard  you  utter  a  sentiment 
which  I  did  not  think  becoming  and  laud- 
able in  you,  I  have  heard  you  express 
thoughts  and  feelings  which,  to  my  own 
judgment,  would  be  very  greatly  the  reverse 
in  me.  In  a  word,  then,  dear  Greorge 
Harrington,  I  caimot  consent  to  unite  my- 
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self  to  you,  because  my  opinion  is  that  such 
a  marriage  would  be  unsuitable ;  and  this 
opinion  of  mine  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  my 
mind,  and  partakes  so  much  of  the  stubborn 
and  immutable  nature  of  matter  of  facty  that 
any  attempt  on  your  part  to  change  it  could 
produce  pain,  and  pain  only,  but  it  never 
could  produce  conviction.  Nevertheless,  I 
would  earnestly  ask  for  the  continuance  of 
your  good  opinion  and  friendship.  Your 
present  position  is  such  as  must,  of  necessity, 
occupy  too  much  of  your  time  at  your  own 
home  to  permit  your  presence  as  much  as 
heretofore  at  that  of  your  father.  This 
must,  of  course,  be  submitted  to  by  all  your 
friends,  and  myself  among  the  number ;  but, 
I  trust  that  nothing  will  interfere  to  prevent 
my  continuing  to  enjoy  the  society  of  your 
family.  Agnes  and  I  have  indulged  in  such 
constant  walkings  and  talkings  together, 
that  I  do  not  think  we  could  either  of  us 
easily  give  up  the  habit. 

"  Believe  me,  gratefully  and  sincerely, 
"  Your  Priend, 

"  Helen  Beauchamp." 
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The  degree  of  suffering  whicli  it  cost  poor 
Helen  to  write  this  letter  could  not  easily  be 
described  in  temperate  language ;  but  it 
would  have  cost  her  more  still  could  she  have 
guessed  the  degree  of  misery  into  which  it 
plunged  George  Harrington.  The  more  he 
studied  it,  the  more  pitiable  did  his  state  of 
mind  become ;  for  while  the  refusal  of  his 
hand  was  so  vague  as  to  suggest  positively 
nothing  which  could  be  considered  as  a  rea- 
sonable cause  for  it,  the  tone  of  resolute 
firmness,  in  which  it  was  announced,  seemed 
to  forbid  all  reasonable  hope  that  a  purpose 
so  expressed  could  ever  be  <?hanged. 

For  a  short — a  very  short — interval,  his 
profound  sorrow  seemed  to  feel  relief  from  a 
sentiment  of  anger,  which  suddenly  arose 
within  him.  He  was  so  deeply  conscious, 
poor  young  man,  of  the  fulness  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  love,  and  the  perfect  devotion 
with  which  he  would  joyfully  have  been 
guided  by  her  on  every  point  whereon  it  was 
possible  they  could  differ,  that  he  felt  there 
was  as  much  injustice  as  cruelty,  in  refusing 
this  love,  because  she  deemed  it  possible  they 
might  some  day  differ  in  opinion. 
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What  cause  had  he  ever  given  her  for  be- 
lieving that  she  might  destroy  her  happiness 
if  she  trusted  it  to  him,  because  he  might, 
perchance,  contradict  some  of  the  theories 
she  had  learned  in  her  nursery  at  the  Warren 
House  ?  What  cause  had  he  ever  given  to 
justify  her  fearing  his  authority  more  than 
she  trusted  his  love  ?  While  this  very  rea- 
sonable view  of  the  question  which  tortured 
him,  held  possession  of  his  mind,  his  droop- 
ing spirits  were  roused  to  anger,  though  not 
cheered  into  hope  ;  and  then,  for  a  few  short 
moments  of  passionate  indignation,  he  as- 
sured himself  that  it  was  a  very  lucky  chance 
which  had  led  the  lady  to  proclaim  her  in- 
tolerance of  all  opposition,  before  it  was  too 
late  for  him  to  profit  by  it. 

But  this  state  of  mind  was  more  reason- 
able than  lasting ;  for,  as  he  started  up  from 
the  desponding  attitude  into  which  he  had 
thrown  himself  on  a  sofa  in  his  library,  in 
order  to  saUy  forth  with  renewed  energy,  to 
superintend  some  improvements  which  were 
going  on  in  the  garden,  he  suddenly  recol- 
lected for  whose  sake  it  was  that  these  im- 
provements had  been  projected,  and  such  a 
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sickly  feeling  of  indifference  came  over  Mm 
concerning  the  embellisliment  of  his  garden, 
or  of  anything  else  belonging  to  him,  that 
he  reseated  himself  with  a  feeling  of  discou- 
ragement that  was  most  truly  pitiable,  and 
which  might  have  gone  far  towards  convin- 
cing the  over-scrupulous  Helen  that  she  had 
better  think  twice  before  she  sacrificed  her- 
self, and  her  lover,  to  an  over-wrought  sense 
of  honour,  could  his  condition  at  that  mo- 
ment have  been  made  known  to  her  !  But, 
as  no  mesmeric  agent  was  at  hand  to  set  in 
action  the  spiritual  electric  telegraph  of  which 
we  have  heard  such  wonders,  my  unfortunate 
lovers  were  doomed  to  be  tormented  by  the 
existence  of  a  phantom  which  might  have 
been  easily  laid  at  rest  by  one  or  two  simple 
words  of  truth,  uttered  in  due  season.  In- 
stead of  this,  however,  the  daily  post  brought 
in  due  season  the  following  letter  from  Agnes 
Harrington,  at  the  Oaks,  to  her  brother, 
G-eorge  Harrington,  at  Speedhurst  Abbey. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 

"  My  Dearest  George, 

"  I  have  been  earnestly  endeavouring 
for  some  time  to  convince  myself  that  both 
you  and  I  should  be  acting  vdth  much  more 
common  sense  if  we  separately  and  conjointly 
made  up  our  minds  to  believe  that  we  had 
both  been  mistaken  in  fancying  that  Helen 
Beauchamp  ever,  for  a  moment,  conceived 
the  idea  of  becoming  your  wife.  As  far  as 
I  am  myself  concerned,  I  had,  as  I  believe 
you  know,  pretty  nearly  reached  this  point 
of  wisdom  before  your  last  melancholy  de- 
parture for  the  Abbey ;  and  I  have  never,  as 
you  can  testify,  named  her  in  any  of  the 
letters  I  have  written  to  you  since.  Nay, 
so  far  from  my  opinion  concerning  her  in- 
difference towards  you  having  been  in  any 
degree  changed   or   weakened,   by   what   I 
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have  remarked  since  you  left  us,  I  do  believe 
that  if  I  had  never  come  to  this  decision 
before,  I  should  have  reached  it  since.  It  is 
not  that  she  has  ever  alluded  to  you  in 
any  way  that  could  either  have  created,  or 
confirmed  such  an  idea,  for,  in  truth,  as  far 
as  I  know,  she  has  never  alluded  to  you  at 
all ;  but  since  she  became  of  age  she  seems 
to  be  perpetually  occupied  by  business ;  and 
when  I  laugh  at  her  for  paying  so  much  at- 
tention herself  to  what  might  easily  be 
managed  by  her  steward,  she  never  replies 
to  me  jestingly,  but  defends  herself  in  good 
set  terms,  pointing  out  very  reasonably  the 
decided  advantage  of  understanding  some- 
thing of  one's  own  affairs.  Now  this  is 
much  more  like  being  a  sensible  young 
woman,  who  knows  when  she  is  well  off,  and 
wants  nobody  to  help  her,  than  like  being  a 
young  lady  in  love,  ready  to  make  over  her 
goods  and  chattels  to  her  beloved.  Nor  was 
this  all.  There  were  many  other  symptoms 
which  all  tended  to  convince  me  that  we 
were  wrong  in  months  long  gone  by,  when 
we  flattered  ourselves  that  in  loving  her,  you 
were  not  in  any  danger  of  loving  in  vain ; 
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and  right  when,  during  the  painful  weeks 
which  followed,  we  thought  differently.  It 
would,  however,  be  almost  as  difficult  as 
useless,  were  I  to  attempt  recording  all  the 
trifling  circumstances  which  have  one  after 
another  led  me  to  feel  certain  that  love  and 
marriage  had  no  share  in  her  meditations. 
She  had  no  such  stuff  in  her  thoughts.  But 
this  assurance  doubly  sure,  despite  the  dis- 
agreeable conclusion  to  which  it  had  brought 
me,  was  greatly  less  tormenting  than  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  I  find  myself  now. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  appeal  to  you  on 
the  subject ;  yet  I  cannot  think  so,  for  have 
we  not  shared  together  both  the  joy  and  the 
sorrow,  which  this  most  mysterious  subject 
has  brought  with  it  ?  Why  then,  should  it 
be  right  for  the  confidence  between  us  to 
cease  now  ?  Certain  it  is,  indeed,  that  you 
have  written  to  her  without  telling  me  of  it; 
but  that  is  no  reason,  I  think,  why  I  should  con- 
ceal from  you  what  has  happened  to  me  since. 

"  I  have  never,  as  you  well  know,  my  dear 
George,  in  any  way  changed  my  conduct 
towards  Helen,  in  consequence  of  her  myste- 
rious change  of  manner  towards  you.     From 
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a  very  early  period  of  our  acquaintance,  I 
have  loved  her,  and  I  love  her  stiU.  I  have 
never  ceased  my  visits  to  the  Park,  nor  in 
any  way  changed  the  manner  of  them.  My 
habit  has  been  to  ask  for  nobody  but  Helen, 
and  very  often  I  have  not  even  asked  for  her; 
but  when  the  hall-door  has  been  open,  which 
is  often  the  case  in  fine  weather,  I  have 
boldly  made  my  way  to  her  own  snuggery, 
without  any  enquiry  at  all,  and  have  never 
failed  to  be  received  with  a  kind  welcome. 
I  performed  this  same  exploit  yesterday,  but 
the  result  was  greatly  unlike  anything  which 
had  happened  to  me  before.  Helen  was,  as 
usual,  alone;  and,  as  usual,  seated  at  her 
pretty  little  study-table,  beside  the  window. 
She  must  have  been  deeply  occupied  when  I 
entered,  for  she  evidently  did  not  hear  the 
opening  of  the  door  behind  her.  She  was 
sitting  with  her  elbow  resting  on  the  table, 
and  supporting  her  head  with  her  hand. 
She  was  aware  of  my  approach,  however, 
before  I  reached  her,  and  turning  suddenly 
roimd  upon  me,  exhibited  a  face  as  pale  as 
a  snowdrop,  and  eyes  which  had  very  evi- 
dently been  recently  employed  in  weeping. 
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There  was,  moreover,  in  the  whole  aspect  of 
her  sweet  face,  an  expression  which  I  cannot 
recal  even  now,  without  feeling  strongly  dis- 
posed to  weep  myself,  for  it  spoke  a  whole 
volume  of  mental  suffering !  But  this  was 
not  all  that  I  saw,  my  good  brother.  On  the 
desk  before  her  lay  a  letter  from  you.  It 
was  open,  and  so  placed  as  to  have  been 
evidently  the  object  upon  which  her  eyes  had 
been  fixed  when  I  entered  the  room.  She 
made  a  strong  effort  to  recover  herself,  and 
might  have  succeeded  better,  had  she  been 
less  anxious  to  succeed.  She  threw  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  embraced  me  most  affec- 
tionately, but  I  felt  that  she  trembled  from 
head  to  foot  as  she  did  so !  I  am  certain 
that  she  immediately  recollected  that  your 
letter  was  lying  very  conspicuously  displayed 
upon  her  desk,  for  instead  of  installing  me 
as  usual  on  the  seat  beside  her,  on  the  sofa, 
which  she  always  occupies,  she  threw  her 
arm  round  me,  and  led  me  back  towards  the 
door.  '  Let  us  go  into  the  east  parlour,  my 
dearest  Agnes,'  said  she ;  '  I  know  that  my 
aunt  and  Anne  are  sitting  there,  and  they 
are  longing  to  see  you.' 
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"  To  resist  this  movement  on  her  part 
was,  of  course,  impossible,  and,  accordingly, 
^  I  accompanied  her  to  the  east  parlonr,  and 
there  I  certainly  found  her  aunt  and  cousin, 
who  were,  as  usual,  extremely  kind,  and 
gave  me  a  very  cordial  welcome ;  but  as  to 
the  longing  that  Miss  Beauchamp  talked  of, 
I  certainly  saw  no  symptoms  of  it.  I 
speedily  saw  symptoms,  however,  on  the  face 
of  my  beautiful  friend  that  she  was  not 
quite  at  ease  in  her  mind  concerning  the 
state  in  which  she  had  left  her  writing-desk, 
and  the  black-edged  epistle  so  conspicuously 
exposed  upon  it ;  for,  before  we  had  been  in 
the  room  two  minutes,  she  slid  out  of  it 
again,  but  returned  after  an  interval  just 
about  long  enough  to  permit  of  her  locking 
up  her  letter  and  bathing  her  beautiful  eyes; 
and,  during  the  remainder  of  my  visit, 
though  still  very  pale,  she  contrived,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  recover  her  usual  manner, 
and  talked  of  Lady  This,  and  Miss  That,  and 
their  seedling  geraniums,  almost  as  gaily  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  to  her. 

"But  something  has  happened  to  her, 
George   Harrington !     Something  that  has 
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shaken  her  self-possessed  soul  to  the  very 
centre;  and  I  expect  you  to  tell  me  imme- 
diately what  it  is.  Why  have  you  suddenly 
become  so  reserved  towards  me  ?  Why  have 
you  written  to  her,  when,  in  your  very  last 
letter  to  me,  you  declare  yourself  to  be  de- 
voted to  your  rural  occupations,  and  deter- 
mined to  think  of  nothing  else  ?  Or  why,  if 
anything  has  happened  to  make  you  change 
your  mind,  have  you  kept  it  secret  from  me  ? 
I  should  be  less  anxious  on  the  subject,  had 
it  not  been  made  so  very  evident  to  me  that 
whatever  has  passed  between  you  has  been 
of  a  most  painful  nature.  It  is  no  light 
thing  that  could  have  made  Helen  Beau- 
champ  look  as  pale  as  a  marble  statue,  and 
tremble  when  she  embraced  me,  as  if  she  had 
been  caught  in  some  act  of  high  treason, 
that  not  only  put  her  own  Hfe  in  peril,  but 
the  lives  of  all  that  are  dearest  to  her  into 
peril  also.  What  can  you  have  written  that 
should  produce  such  effects  as  these?  As 
you  love  me,  brother,  let  not  this  letter  re- 
main many  hours  unanswered ! 

"  Ever  your  loving  sister, 

"  Agnes." 
l3 
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Greorge  Harrington  did  not  obey  this 
earnest  injunction ;  he  did  not  answer  his 
sister's  letter;  but,  as  rapidly  as  railroad 
speed  could  do  it,  he  conveyed  himself  to  the 
Oaks. 

Whether  he  set  forth  upon  this  journey 
more  in  hope  than  in  fear,  or  more  in  fear 
than  in  hope,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
The  letter  which  Helen  had  addressed  to 
him,  and  which  had  reached  him  the  day 
before  that  of  his  sister,  had  rendered  him  as 
miserable  as  it  was  well  possible  for  a  man 
to  be  who  has  nothing  in  his  destiny  to 
complain  of,  save  the  having  become  prac- 
tically convinced  of  the  fact,  that  *the 
course  of  true  love  never  does  run  smooth.' 
But,  in  sober  truth,  this  was  quite  enough 
to  make  him  very  miserable — and  very 
miserable,  accordingly,  he  was. 

For  there  was,  with  all  its  gentleness,  a 
tone  of  such  decided  firmness  in  this  cruel 
letter,  as  to  make  him  feel  that  the  doom  it 
announced  was  immutable ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  above  epistle  from  his  sister 
was  brought  to  him,  he  had  a  map  of 
Southern  Europe  before  him,  and  Murray  in 
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his  left  hand,  while  he  traced  out  a  tour  of 
some  few  thousands  of  very  beautiful  cir- 
cuitous miles  with  his  right,  being  fully  de- 
termined to  leave  England,  and  not  return 
to  it  till  he  had  in  some  degree  conquered 
the  attachment  which  made  him  feel  all  the 
blessings  with  which  he  was  surrounded  to 
be  either  indifferent  or  distasteful  to  him. 

But,  utterly  unintelligible  as  his  sister's 
account  of  Helen  seemed  to  be,  and  utterly 
irreconcilable  as  it  certainly  was  with  the 
calm  and  resolute  tone  of  her  letter,  its  im- 
mediate effect  was  to  overthrow  all  his  fore- 
gone conclusions,  and  to  make  him  decide 
upon  deferring  his  tour  through  the  south  of 
Europe,  till  he  had  made  one  more  attempt 
to  solve  the  mysteries  of  Helen  Beauchamp's 
heart. 

Notwithstanding  her  earnest  entreaty  for 
a  letter,  the  personal  appearance  of  her  bro- 
ther in  the  drawing-room  at  the  Oaks  sur- 
prised Agnes  much  less  than  it  pleased 
her. 

After  recalling,  with  the  most  scrupulous 
accuracy,  all  that  had  passed  between  herself 
and  Helen,  from  the  time  that  George  first 
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began  to  pay  her  any  marked  attention,  she 
became  convinced  that  Miss  Beauchamp  had 
either  voluntarily  deceived  her,  and  her  bro- 
ther also ;  or  that  she  had  involuntarily  de- 
ceived herself,  and  blighted  all  the  happy 
prospects  that  seemed  opening  before  them 
by  some  misconstruction  or  blundering,  which 
might  perhaps  be  easily  set  right,  if  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  blunder  could  only  be 
discovered,  and  brought  to  a  fair  examina- 
tion. 

That  Agnes  was  quite  right  in  so  be- 
lieving, the  reader,  who  has  been  let  into  the 
secret,  is  aware;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  a 
matter,  to  make  this  truth  evident  to  the 
parties  most  nearly  concerned. 

The  first  thing  that  Greorge  heard,  when, 
the  cordial  family  greetings  being  over,  he  at 
length  got  Agnes  to  himself,  was  that  the 
Beauchamp  Park  family  had  just  sent  out 
cards  throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
for  a  fancy  ball,  at  the  distance  of  a  fortnight 
from  the  prd^ent  time. 

"  A  ball !"  exclaimed  Greorge.  "  Oh  Agnes  ! 
Agnes  !  How  cruelly  have  you  deceived  me ! 
Do  you  remember  the  portrait  you  sent  me 
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in  your  last  letter  ?  The  marble  paleness ! 
the  trembling  limbs !  How  can  this  be  re- 
conciled with  the  sending  out  cards  for  a 
universal  fancy  ball?" 

"  Upon  which  part  of  my  intelligence  do 
you  mean  to  throw  a  doubt,  Greorge?"  re- 
turned Agnes,  quietly. 

"  I  know  not !"  he  exclaimed,  impatiently. 
"  Of  course  I  know  nothing,  and  must  be- 
lieve whatever  you  tell  me  with  undoubting 
faith,  because  you  desire  that  I  should  do  so. 
But  nevertheless,  my  common  sense  revolts 
against  both  your  statements  being  correct 
at  one  and  the  same  time." 

"  It  is  not  quite  one  and  the  same  time," 
returned  his  sister.  "  It  is  two  days  and  a- 
half  since  I  sent  off  my  letter  to  you,  and 
the  card  inviting  us  to  the  fancy  ball,  only 
reached  us  this  morning." 

"  Are  you  laughing  at  me,  Agnes?"  said 
her  miserable  looking  brother.  "  You  are 
either  very  cruel,  or  very  injudicious  if  you 
are. 

"  I  am  quite  as  well  aware  of  that,  as  you 
can  be,  Greorge,  and  quite  as  little  incHned  to 
try  such  an  experiment,  in  order  to  mend 
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matters.  In  no  case,  I  think,  should  I  feel 
any  propensity  to  laugh  at  the  strangely 
mysterious  conduct  of  Helen  Beauchamp. 
Even  if  your  happiness  were  not  concerned 
in  it,  the  affection  which  I  still  retain  for  her 
is  too  sincere  to  permit  my  making  a  jest  at 
her  inconsistencies." 

This  was  said  by  Agnes  in  a  way  to  prove 
that  she  was  very  much  in  earnest,  and  not 
at  all  in  jest ;  and  it  was  with  an  air  of  vexed 
repentance  that  her  brother  replied,  "  For- 
give me  1  I  did  not  mean  it,  Agnes,  but  I 
am  almost  too  miserable  to  know  what  I 
say! 

"  Perhaps,  George,  I  might  be  more  able 
to  guess  what  has  been  passing  in  her  mind, 
if  you  would  tell  me  the  nature  of  the  letter 
that  I  saw  on  her  writing-desk,  when  I  found 
her  in  the  terrible  state  of  agitation  which  I 
described  to  you,"  said  Agnes. 

"  I  will  do  more  than  that,"  he  rephed, 
"  I  will  not  only  tell  you  the  nature  of  the 
letter,  but  show  you  both  the  letter  itself, 
and  her  answer  to  it." 

And  so  saying,  he  drew  both  the  epistles 
from  his  pocket-book. 
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"  May  I  ask  you,  George,  before  I  read 
either,  what  circumstance,  or  what  new  train 
of  reasoning,  it  was,  which  led  you  to  alter 
the  resolution  you  had  made  to  accept  her 
marked  change  of  manner  towards  you,  as  a 
sign  and  signal  that  the  intimacy  which  had 
gradually  grown  up  between  us,  was  not  in- 
tended by  Helen  to  pass  the  limit  of  friend- 
ship ?" 

"  Indeed  you  have  a  very  fair  right  to 
ask  the  question,  Agnes,  and  I  will  answer 
you  with  perfect  frankness.  When  can- 
vassing together  all  circumstances  con- 
cerning the  marked  change  which  we 
had  both  perceived  in  Miss  Eeauchamp's 
manner  to  me,  we  both  perfectly  agreed  in 
thinking  that  it  was  intended  to  indicate  an 
important  and  friendly  caution  to  me,  for  it 
said,  as  plainly  as  manner  could  say,  '  So 
far  ishalt  thou  go,  and  no  further.'  I  need 
not  recal  to  you  that  wretched  period,  or 
remind  you  of  all  the  misery  I  suffered.  I 
am  quite  sure  you  have  not  forgotten  it. 
But  in  the  solitude  of  Speedhurst,  Agnes,  I 
went  over  all  the  old  ground  again,  and  my 
memory  was  not  good-natured  enough   to 
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cheat  me  of  any  single  circumstance  which 
went  to  prove  that  Helen  Beauchamp  had 
no  intention  of  becoming  my  wife.  Bnt  in 
the  midst  of  these  long  and  sad  meditations, 
a  very  strange  idea  suggested  itself.  In 
going  over  all  the  scenes  which  had  passed 
between  us,  both  hopeful,  and  hopeless,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  never  yet  posi- 
tively and  explicitly  proposed  marriage  to 
her." 

"  Nonsense  !  Greorge,"  exclaimed  Agnes, 
suddenly  interrupting  him.  "  Are  you  not 
creating  a  distinction  where  there  is  no 
difference?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  think  Helen  had  any  doubt  about  your 
wish  to  marry  her  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  think  so  before  her  manner 
changed  towards  me,"  replied  her  brother, 
"  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  I 
never  did  explicitly  propose  to  her.  *  ^e 
used  to  talk  of  the  future,  but  never  ex- 
phcitly  alluded  to  our  being  married;  the 
reason  for  which  was,  as  I  thought  she 
understood  as  well  as  myself,  that  my  poor 
dear  uncle  must  die  before  this  future  could 
be  reached." 
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*'  To  be  sure  that  was  the  reason  !  "  cried 
Agnes,  again  interrupting  him,  "  and  I  feel 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Helen  at  that 
time  understood  it  to  be  so  as  well  as  we 
did  ourselves." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  returned  Greorge,  mourn- 
fully, "  but  I  was  mad  enough  to  hope  that 
it  was  otherwise,  when  left  alone,  Agnes,  to 
my  own  imaginings  ;  and  I  wrote  to  her 
accordingly,  making  an  explicit  avowal  of 
my  love,  and  offer  of  my  hand.  Her  answer 
will  show  you,  I  think,  why  it  was  that  I 
felt  as  I  read  it  that  it  extinguished  every 
hope  for  ever.  And  so  it  ought  to  have 
done,  as  you  will  say  when  you  have  perused 
it ;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  am  here  again  with 
a  feeling  of  renewed  uncertainty.  "Why 
should  my  letter  have  thrown  her  into  the 
state  you  describe?  This  was,  of  course, 
the  question  which  immediately  suggested 
itself,  and  the  fact  is,  Agnes,  that  I  am  come 
here  solely  in  the  hope  of  discovering  why 
it  was  that  she  looked  so  pale  and  so  wretched 
while  my  letter  lay  before  her." 

"Nor  can  I  blame  you  for  taking  this 
step;   and  still  less  can  I  wonder  at  your 
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being  pnzzled,"  replied  Agnes.  "  But  how 
are  we  to  understand  this  last  commentary  ? 
How  are  we  to  interpret  this  fancy  ball 
invitation?  It  cannot  possibly  appear  one 
half  so  extraordinary  to  you  as  it  does  to 
me,  because  you  did  not  see  her  as  I  saw 
her,  when  I  so  rashly  broke  in  upon  her, 
and  no  description  of  mine  can  do  justice 
to  her  manner  and  appearance  then  !  But 
let  me  see  her  answer,  George.  Let  me 
read  it  at  once.  It  must  have  been  written 
immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  that  which 
I  saw  lying  upon  her  desk,  and  surely  I 
must  be  able  to  find  some  trace  in  it  of  the 
suffering  that  was  so  terribly  visible  on 
her  features  when  she  was  in  the  act  of  con- 
templating that  to  which  it  was  an  answer." 

George  waited  not  to  reply,  but  instantly 
put  the  letter  of  Helen  in  her  hand. 

"  ShaU  I  read  it  to  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No,  George,  no  !  "  she  repHed.  "  Let 
me  read  it  myself !  " 

Her  brother  left  the  painful  document  in 
her  hands,  and  silently  watched  her  coun- 
tenance as  she  perused  it. 

Having  very  dehberately  gone  through  it 
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once,  she  began  again  at  the  beginning,  and 
read  it  through  a  second  time  before  she 
uttered  a  word.  She  then  replaced  it  in  her 
brother's  hands,  saying,  "  And  I  asked  for 
this  in  the  full  hope  that  it  would  throw 
some  light  upon  the  mystery  !" 

"  And  you  are  disappointed,  Agnes  ?"  re- 
turned her  brother  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  Disappointed  ! "  she  repeated.  "  Why 
before  I  read  that  letter  everything  was  clear 
and  plain,  compared  to  what  it  is  now  !  You 
offered  your  hand  and  she  refused  it,  and 
though  it  was  not  very  easy  to  understand 
why  she  should  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time 
look  so  miserable  about  it,  yet  still,  you 
know,  it  was  possible  that  she  might  be  very 
sorry  for  old  friendship's  sake  that  she  did 
not  feel  incHned  to  marry,  and  therefore  was 
obhged  to  disappoint  you.  This  was  possible, 
though  it  might  have  seemed  to  us  more 
capricious  than  reasonable.  But  this  expla- 
nation of  her  motives  for  refusing  you  has 
much  more  of  mystery  than  of  caprice  in  it. 
What  on  earth  can  she  mean  by  saying  that 
she  has  heard  you  express  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings which,  though  laudable  in  you,  would 
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be  the  reverse  in  her  ?  And  to  what  myste- 
rious secrets  can  she  allude,  when  she  talks 
of  the  associations  of  her  former  years  ?  My 
dearest  George,  you  must  think  no  more  of 
her  !  There  must  be  some  painful  history 
connected  with  her  early  years,  and  perhaps 
she  is  only  doing  her  duty  when  she  refuses 
to  become  your  wife.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  account  for  the  suffering 
which  this  refusal  has  cost  her,  and  she 
deserves  our  admiration  and  affection  more 
than  ever.  But  let  us  not  be  less  reasonable 
than  she  is,  my  dear  brother  !  Absent  your- 
self from  us  all,  for  a  time.  Finish  your 
continental  travels,  my  dear  George,  and 
change  of  scene,  and  your  own  good  sense, 
will  enable  you  to  forget  this  disappoint- 
ment, and  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  wife. 
There  is  not  much  chance,  I  should  think, 
of  your  being  equally  unfortunate  a  second 
time." 

"  It  is  possible  I  might  be  more  so,"  he 
replied  with  something  like  a  bitter  smile ; 
"  I  might  offer  myself,  sister  Agnes,  to  an- 
other, and  I  might  be  accepted." 

"  Very  good,  George.     And  now  you  are 
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beginning  to  be  witty,  I  have  good  hopes 
that  you  will  not  break  your  heart.  But 
what  say  you  to  my  travelling  project  ?" 

"  The  project  certainly  has  its  attractions, 
Agnes,  and  I  may  think  further  of  it ;  but 
not  just  at  present,  for  I  am  doing  a  good 
deal  to  the  gardens  at  the  Abbey,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  leave  England  till  I  have 
accomplished  the  object  I  have  in  view. 
Meanwhile,  however,  you  will  not  be  an- 
noyed by  any  symptoms  of  love-sickness  on 
my  part.  Do  you  think,  Agnes,  that  I  shall 
be  included  in  the  Beauchamp  Park  invita- 
tion?" 

"  Of  course  you  will,  if  you  are  still  here," 
was  her  reply. 

"  And  that  I  certainly  will  be,"  he  re- 
turned gaily.  "  I  have  an  immensity  of 
curiosity  on  the  subject." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  sorry 
indeed  should  I  be  if  this  strange  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Helen  were  to  break  up  the 
intercourse  between  the  families.  I  love 
Helen  dearly,"  continued  Agnes,  with  feel- 
ing, "  and  the  being  convinced,  as  from  her 
letter  I  think  we  must  be,  that  her  early 
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years  were  passed  under  very  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  will  never  lead  me 
to  love  her  less.  Whatever  her  former  com- 
panionships may  have  been,  I  know  what 
she  herself  is  now;  and  she  must  hint  at 
something  worse  than  even  vulgar  relations, 
before 'I  shall  give  her  up." 

Greorge  Harrington  listened  to  this  with 
great  satisfaction.  He  too,  as  well  as  his 
sister,  was  of  opinion  that  when  Helen 
alluded  to  the  disadvantages  of  her  early 
years,  she  meant  to  confess  that  she  had 
lived  among  low-born  relatives  ;  but,  unlike 
Agnes,  he  saw  nothing  sufficiently  important 
in  this  to  form  a  lasting  barrier  between 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  from  the 
moment  his  sister  suggested  it,  he  devoutly 
prayed  the  gods  that  it  might  be  true,  feel- 
ing something  very  like  a  comfortable  assur- 
ance at  his  heart  that  no  such  cause  could 
keep  them  asunder  long.  And  yet  Greorge 
Harrington  was  far  from  being  indifferent 
to  such  considerations  as  had  brought  his 
sister  to  the  conclusion  that,  charming  as 
Helen  was  in  person,  intellect,  and  de- 
meanour, and  highly  as  she  was  placed  by 
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fortune,  she  might  be,  and  doubtless  was,  un- 
happily situated  with  respect  to  the  connex- 
ions with  whom  she  had  passed  her  early  life. 

This  solution  certainly  appeared  to  him 
the  most  obvious,  amidst  the  darkness  in 
which  Helen's  conduct  had  involved  him; 
and  he  very  naturally  determined  to  receive 
it  as  the  true  one,  and  to  act  accordingly ; 
unless  he  subsequently  saw  reason  to  believe 
that  he  and  his  sister  also  had  failed  to  in- 
terpret her  mysterious  letter  aright. 

Had  he  avowed  this  determination  to 
Agnes  in  the  same  words  in  which  I  have 
now  expressed  it,  she  would  have  agreed  with 
him  most  cordially  as  to  the  propriety  of 
doing  so ;  and  yet  nothing  could  be  much 
less  alike  than  the  result  which  they  respect- 
ively contemplated.  Agnes  paused  not  a 
moment  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
such  were  the  fitting  interpretation  to  be  put 
upon  Helen  s  letter,  the  obvious,  and  inevit- 
able consequence  was,  that  she  never  ought 
to  become  the  wife  of  her  brother  ;  while  her 
brother,  with  equal  distinctness  and  rapidity, 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  which  was  precisely 
the  reverse. 
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But  here  let  me  do  George  Harrington 
the  justice  to  say,  that  it  was  not  the  influence 
of  Helen's  personal  beauty  which  bribed  him 
to  this  decision  ;  neither  was  it  by  any  means 
from  either  ignorance,  or  indifference,  con- 
cerning the  importance  which  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  character,  as  well  as  the 
position,  of  those  with  whom  we  are  brought 
into  connexion  by  marriage.  He  understood, 
and  felt  all  this  very  sufficiently ;  as  much 
so,  perhaps,  as  even  Agnes  herself;  but  he 
thought,  and  he  was  quite  right  in  thinking 
so,  that  he  knew  more  of  Helen  than  she 
did  ;  he  knew  her  temper,  heart,  and  intellect 
better.  It  was  not  that  Agnes  was  either  a 
careless  or  a  dull  observer.  But  '  the  sweet 
passion  of  love '  is  made  up  of  a  multitude 
of  susceptibilities,  some  more,  and  some  less 
sublime,  but  forming  altogether  a  sort  of 
spiritual  electricity,  which  enables  one  human 
mind  to  detect,  and  combine  with,  the  occult 
qualities  of  another,  with  a  force  that  is  often 
stronger  than  reason,  though  in  no  wise  con- 
trary to  it. 

But  at  the  same  moment  that  he  dis- 
covered this  essential  difference  of  opinion 
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between  himself  and  his  sister,  he  yery 
steadfastly  determined  not  to  communicate 
the  discovery  to  her ;  and  here  again  he  was 
very  right. 

There  was,  for  the  present  at  least,  no 
chance  whatever  that  either  party  would  be 
able  to  convict,  or  convince  the  other  of 
error,  and  discussion  therefore  must  be  worse 
than  idle.  So  there  was  no  discussion  be- 
tween them  on  this  point  at  all ;  and  they  both 
fortunately  agreed  in  thinking  that  in  the 
interval  which  was  likely  to  take  place  be- 
fore the  young  master  of  Speedhurst  Abbey 
set  off  to  finish  his  continental  tour,  their 
best  course  would  be  to  alter  nothing  in  their 
outward  demeanour  towards  Helen ;  to  keep 
the  secret  of  the  offer,  and  its  refusal,  en- 
tirely to  their  own  hearts,  and  to  reconcile 
themselves  as  speedily  as  possible  to  taking 
the  good  the  gods  had  provided,  without 
making  themselves  miserable  about  what 
was  denied. 

Perhaps  George  did  not  deserve  quite  all 
the  credit  his  sister  gave  him  for  the  air  of 
genuine  resignation  with  which  he  listened 
to  this  edict,  and  submitted  to  it ;  perhaps 
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she  was  in  no  degree  aware  of  the  pleasant 
effect  she  had  produced  on  his  mind,  by  ex- 
plaining so  clearly  and  cleverly  the  probable 
cause  of  Helen's  refusal.  It  was  with  the 
most  perfect  sincerity  that  he  had  acknow- 
ledged his  conviction  that  her  interpretation 
was  correct ;  but  he  did  not  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  say  how  much  consolation  he 
found  from  her  description  of  poor  Helen's 
suffering  under  the  performance  of  the 
terrible  duty  she  had  imposed  upon  herself. 
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CHAPTEE  XYIII. 

No  disappointment  awaited  George  Harring- 
ton concerning  his  invitation  to  the  fancy- 
ball  about  to  be  given  at  Beauchamp  Park. 
But,  though  very  well  pleased  to  receive  it, 
he  fell  into  a  very  deep  fit  of  very  grave 
musing,  upon  the  style  and  manner  in  which 
he  should  make  his  appearance  there. 

His  meditations  were  not  confined  to  the 
style  in  which  he  should  decorate  his  person, 
or  to  that  by  which  he  should  regulate  his 
manner.  The  first  question  was  not  without 
its  difficulties,  but  the  second,  as  may  easily 
be  believed,  was  infinitely  more  puzzhng 
stiU. 

George  was  no  coxcomb,  but  nevertheless 
he  was  not  whoUy  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
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he  was  rather  a  handsome  fellow,  and  then 
visions  of  sundry  very  becoming  costumes 
did  certainly  come  into  his  head,  and  even 
shot  from  thence  to  the  point  of  his  pencil, 
causing  the  implement  to  sketch,  with  very 
brilliant  rapidity,  Greeks,  Turks,  Figaros, 
and  Hamlets. 

But  he  suddenly  stopped  short  in  this 
agreeable  occupation,  and  tore  the  paper  into 
atoms.  "What  an  idiot  I  am!"  he  ex- 
claimed bitterly.  "  Do  I  hope  to  win  her 
by  the  aid  of  my  tailor  ?  If  I  go  at  all,  it 
shall  be  in  my  ordinary  attire." 

But  the  moment  after,  he  found  that  there 
would  be  something  very  particularly  marked, 
and  therefore  very  particularly  wrong  in  this, 
and  then,  having  manfully  resolved  that  he 
would  wear  the  livery  of  Folly,  in  some  form 
or  other,  but  without  giving  a  thought  to 
his  looking  well  or  ill  in  it,  he  began  to  fix 
his  thoughts  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
upon  the  degree  of  familiarity  with  which  it 
would  be  proper  that  he  should  address  her, 
either  in  his  own  character,  or  in  any  other 
that  he  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  as- 
sume.      But,   on   this   point,   at  least,   he 
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had  sufficient  common  sense,  and  sufficient 
consciousness  of  not  being  altogether  sure  of 
keeping  a  resolution  if  he  made  it,  to  induce 
him  to  bring  this  particular  cogitation  to 
a  conclusion,  by  deciding  that  he  would  not 
make  any  resolution  at  all,  but  be  guided  by 
his  own  feehngs  at  the  moment,  inspired  as 
they  were  sure  to  be  by  her  manner  of  re- 
ceiving him. 

But  then  came  the  important  question  as 
to  whether  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  call  at 
Beauchamp,  after  the  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place  between  himself  and  its  fair 
mistress.  But,'  fortunately,  this  was  a  point 
upon  which  he  could  still  call  his  faithful 
Agnes  to  council,  notwithstanding  her  per- 
fectly unsuspicious  ignorance  of  the  ultimate 
hope  which  lay  nestling  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart. 

After  the  meditation  of  a  minute  or  two, 
she  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  if  he  intended 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  the  ball,  he  ought 
to  call  upon  the  Beauchamp  Park  family  be- 
fore it  took  place.  George  discreetly  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  carpet  when  this  wished- 
for  decision  was  pronounced;  but  the  flush 
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which  moTinted  to  his  forehead  told  his  sister 
plainly  enough,  that  her  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject had  not  been  listened  to  without  con- 
siderable emotion,  which,  she  doubted  not, 
was  of  a  very  painful  kind. 

"  I  have  vexed  you,  my  dearest  George  !  " 
said  she,  with  true  sisterly  feeling,  though 
certainly  with  no  great  sympathy.  "  But 
you  must  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  first  meeting,  at 
some  time  or  other;  that  is,  if  you  accept 
her  offered  friendship.  The  question,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  whether  you  should  make 
a  morning  visit  at  the  Park,  before  you  pre- 
sent yourself  at  the  ball,  for  if  you  decide 
upon  doing  the  last,  you  cannot  in  common 
civility  avoid  the  former.  The  real  question 
is  whether  you  have  courage  enough  to  meet 
Helen  in  society  without  suffering  more  than 
she  ought  to  see  you  suffer ;  or  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  you  to  go  abroad  at 
once,  and  remain  beyond  the  reach  of  danger 
from  meeting  her  again,  till  time  and  your 
own  good  sense  shall  have  enabled  you  to 
conquer  your  unfortunate  attachment." 

Greorge  continued  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  carpet  as  she  spoke,  and  when  she 
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had  finislied  he  drew  out  his  pocket  handker- 
chief, and  blew  his  nose,  which  produced  a 
painful  and  compunctious  feeling  on  the 
heart  of  his  sister,  for  she  fancied  that  he 
was  either  weeping,  or  about  to  weep. 

However,  he  almost  immediately  answered 
in  a  tolerably  cheerful  voice.  "  Yes,  Agnes, 
you  are  quite  right.  That  is,  in  truth,  the 
real  question.  But  there  is,  I  think,  always 
something  cowardly  and  contemptible  in 
running  away  under  any  circumstance,  and 
though  quite  aware  that  I  may  have  some 
disagreeable  scenes  to  encounter,  I  had  rather 
endure  whatever  may  happen  to  me,  than 
positively  take  to  flight. — So  I  will  ride  over 
to  the  Park  to  morrow  morning,  I  think, 
and  get  the  first  awkward  meeting  over  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"  Shall  I  go  with  you,  George  ?"  said 
Agnes,  in  a  tone  that  shewed  plainly  enough 
that  she  most  sincerely  pitied  him. 

"No,  my  dear  Agnes,"  he  replied,  "I 
will  get  through  it  as  well  as  I  can ;  but  I 
suspect  that  my  part  of  the  performance  will 
not  be  graceful  enough  for  me  to  be  anxious 
to  exhibit  it." 
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Nothing  more  passed  between  them  on 
the  subject,  nor  did  Agnes  even  know  when 
it  was  his  purpose  to  perform  this  painful 
but  necessary  ceremony ;  she  saw  plainly 
enough  that  he  had  no  inclination  to  talk 
about  it,  and  though  she  was  a  little  surprised 
at  this  reserve,  she  was  determined  to  indulge 
him,  for  she  felt  persuaded  that  such  an 
interview  could  not  fail  of  being  intensely 
painful,  and  she  pitied  him  most  sincerely. 

Yes,  Agnes  did  pity  her  brother  exceed- 
ingly ;  but  though  she  would  willingly  have 
stood  courageously  beside  him  in  more 
perilous  encounters,  she  was,  at  the  bottom 
of  her  heart,  very  sincerely  glad  to  escape 
this;  one  reason  for  which  assuredly  was, 
that  she  knew  she  could  do  him  no  good, 
and  could  only  have  brought  with  her  to  the 
meeting  an  additional  element  of  embarrass- 
ment. 

Greorge  prepared  himself  for  the  interview 
by  very  attentively  reading  the  letter  of 
Helen  which  he  had  received  in  answer  to 
his  own.  Having  fally  accepted  the  rational 
interpretation  of  Agnes  as  to  the  latent 
meaning  of  this  letter,  it  no  longer  appeared 
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to  him  such  a  desperate  document  as  it  had 
done  when  he  first  perused  it ;  yet  still  there 
was  enough  of  stedfast  purpose  in  its  tone  to 
make  his  heart  quail  as  he  meditated  on  the 
possibihty  of  her  fancying  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  adhere  to  the  resolution  she  had 
announced. 

This  sinking  of  the  heart,  as  he  meditated 
on  her  taking  such  a  view  of  the  question, 
was  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  he  did 
justice  both  to  the  rectitude,  and  the  strength 
of  Helen's  character.  His  best  chance  lay 
in  the  possibility  of  making  her  feel  that  in 
her  case,  as  in  many  others,  there  might  be 
conflicting  duties,  and  that  the  sending  him 
to  an  early  grave,  with  a  broken  heart,  might 
be  a  heavier  sin,  than  permitting  him  to 
ally  himself,  through  her,  with  some  indi- 
vidual, or  individuals,  less  perfect  than  her- 
self. 

While  determining,  however,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  heiress  of  Beauchamp  Park,  he 
came  very  decidedly  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  could  be  so  injurious  to  his  cause  as 
any  attempt  at  present  to  shake  her  resolution. 
Something  indeed  whispered  to  him  that  the 

H  3 
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day  might  come  (if  the  tone  of  their  former 
intercourse  conld  be  restored)  when  she  too 
might  think  that  she  had  overrated  the 
importance  of  her  early  associations,  for  if 
they  had  really  produced  any  effect  that 
could  reasonably  keep  them  asunder,  he  must 
have  made  the  discovery  ere  now;  and  to 
this  he  was  determined  to  trust. 

As  to  the  precise  arrangement  concerning 
the  time  and  place  for  their  first  meeting, 
his  former  familiar  knowledge  of  her  daily 
routine  of  occupation  enabled  him  to  settle 
it  very  skilfully.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
that  when  the  family  separated  after  break- 
fast, Mr.  Eixley  invariably  retired  to  enjoy 
a  peaceful  perusal  of  the  daily  paper  in  the 
library ;  and  as  invariably  did  Mrs.  Eixley 
take  her  station  in  a  peculiarly  pleasant 
morning  sitting-room,  wherein  she  was  sure 
to  find,  not  only  her  favourite  sofa,  her 
worsted  work,  and  some  half-dozen  or  so 
of  the  last-arrived  new  books,  but  her 
daughter,  also,  who  pretty  constantly  em- 
ployed the  first  hour  or  two  after  breakfast 
in  practising  all  the  intricate  new  polkas  and 
waltzes,  by  the  bewitching  influence  of  which 
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she  contrived  to  convert  every  party  given 
in  the  neighbourhood  into  a  dance. 

Anne  Eixley's  style  of  playing  these 
German  fascinations  was  really  admirable, 
and  her  mother  so  well  loved  to  listen  to  her, 
that  it  must  have  been  some  very  remarkable 
occurrence  which  could  have  tempted  her  to 
give  it  up. 

All  this  was  perfectly  well  known  to 
George  Harrington,  and,  therefore,  without 
letting  anybody  into  his  confidence,  besides 
his  groom,  he  found  his  horse  precisely  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  not  pawing  the 
gravel  before  the  door,  but  waiting  for  him, 
both  out  of  sight  and  out  of  hearing,  just 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  oak- sheltered 
paddock  which  surrounded  the  house. 

A  very  few  minutes  of  sharp  riding  brought 
him  to  Beauchamp  Park,  and  having  reached 
it  unattended,  he  rode,  as  he  had  often  done 
before,  into  the  stable-yard,  and  gave  his 
horse  to  one  of  the  stable  servants.  He 
asked  no  questions  concerning  the  where- 
abouts of  the  family,  but  turned  with  neigh- 
bourly license  through  a  small  door  which 
led  into  the  shrubberies. 
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.1 .  Harrin^on  knew  perfectly  well  that  Helen, 
in  aU  human  probability,  was  in  the  conser- 
vatory, and,  accordingly,  it  was  there  he 
sought,  and  there  he  found  her.  She  had 
heard  his  step,  and  it  may  be  that  she  knew 
it  too,  before  he  became  visible,  for  when  he 
entered  and  first  caught  sight  of  her,  instead 
of  being  as  pale  as  Agnes  had  described  her, 
the  fair  face  was  blooming  with  as  radiant  a 
blush  as  ever  dyed  a  virgin  cheek. 

The  first  moment  of  meeting  was  doubt- 
less one  of  pretty  severe  trial  to  both  of 
them  \  but  this  first  emotion  was  got  through 
very  well,  and  very  quietly,  as  far  as  outward 
appearances  could  be  trusted,  on  both  sides ; 
this  very  desirable  result  being  the  more 
easily  obtained,  because  it  was  the  stedfast 
purpose  of  both  that  so  it  should  be. 

As  far  as  this  went,  it  mattered  little  how 
wide  might  be  the  difierence  between  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  lady  and  that  of  the 
gentleman ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
ultimate  difierence  was  considerable ;  that  of 
the  lady  being  to  remain  unchangeably  with- 
in the  line  of  single  blessedness  which  she 
had  marked  out  for  herself;    while  that  of 
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the  gentleman  was  to  '  bide  his  time '  with 
all  the  appearance  of  the  most  submissive 
obedience,  bnt  never  to  abandon  the  hope 
of  making  her  his  wife  as  long  as  they  both 
should  live,  and  live  single. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  either  ,of  them  just  then  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  their  future  intentions  ; 
each  thought,  and  thought  very  properly, 
that  they  had  been  sufficiently  exphcit  upon 
the  subject  already,  and  all  embarrassment 
therefore  upon  that  score  was  spared  them. 

After  the  usual  mutual  enquiries  for  their 
respective  families  had  been  exchanged,  the 
attention  of  George  Harrington  was  called 
to  sundry  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  gardens  of  which,  as  he  truly  said,  he 
had  heard  nothing,  but  which  appeared,  as 
far  as  he  could  judge,  to  be  very  ingenious 
in  the  conception,  and  very  promising  as  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  result. 

"I  am  glad  you  thinV  so,"  she  repHed, 
"  for  some  of  my  manoeuvres  have  been  rather 
bold,  and  as  I  have  consulted  no  one  but  my 
uncle  and  the  gardener,  your  approval  is 
very  satisfactory.    But  we  are  not  sufficiently 
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advanced  as  yet  to  talk  much  about  it.  If 
you  were  not  something  of  a  gardener  your- 
self, Mr.  Harrington,  you  would  not  have  un- 
derstood what  we  are  about  so  much  as  you 
appear  to  do.  But  do  not  talk  of  my  winter 
garden  scheme  to  Agnes,  for  I  mean  to  sur- 
prise her." 

George  promised  to  be  very  discreet  on 
the  subject,  and  then  the  conversation  went 
on  in  the  question  and  answer  style  very 
ghbly,  till  at  length  Helen  said,  "  And  now, 
Mr.  Harrington,  I  think  I  have  told  you  all 
that  I  know  about  my  plans,  myself;  so  I 
will  take  you  to  see  my  aunt  and  Anne." 

"I  shall  be  truly  glad  to  see  them,  and 
your  good  uncle  also,"  he  rephed.  "  It  seems 
an  age  since  I  have  had  that  pleasure." 

And  so  saying  he  followed  her  through  a 
labyrinth  of  newly  marked-out  walks,  and 
flower  beds.  But  just  as  they  were  about 
to  leave  the  precincts  of  Helen's  magnificent 
innovations,  which  were  divided  from  the 
lawn  behind  the  house  by  a  thick  shrubbery, 
he  made  a  hasty  step  in  advance  which 
brought  him  before  her  as  she  walked  on, 
when  suddenly  turning  round,  and   facing 
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her,  he  gently  laid  two  fingers  on  her  arm, 
as  if  to  make  her  pause,  and  then  said, 
"  Helen !  Your  will  is  law.  It  ought  to  be 
so,  and  it  shall  be  so !  Fear  not  that  you 
will  be  tormented  by  me.  I  will  teach  my- 
self to  rejoice  at  being  permitted  to  be  your 
friend." 

She  started  when  he  first  stopped  her,  but 
recovered  herself  immediately,  and  said  cheer- 
fully, "I  thank  you,  George  Harrington; 
I  thank  you  sincerely." 

"And  we  are  then  to  be  as  good  friends, 
Helen,  as  if  I  never  had  written  you  that 
letter?"  said  he,  looking  at  her  earnestly. 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  was  her  reply,  uttered  rapidly, 
and  turning  aside  her  head,  as  if  fearing  to 
meet  his  eyes. 

He  ventured,  however,  to  hold  out  his 
hand,  and  she  put  hers  into  it ;  upon  which, 
with  the  friendly  and  familiar  action  of  a 
brother,  he  drew  her  arm  under  his  own,  as  he 
had  often  done  in  days  of  yore,  and  walked, 
neither  very  slowly  nor  very  rapidly,  towards 
the  house,  while  he  very  demurely  descanted 
on  the  very  extensive  alterations  she  ap- 
peared to  be  making  in  her  gardens. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

While  these  very  important,  but  very 
unguessed  -  at,  occurrences  were  passing 
over  Helen,  her  sincere  hking  and  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Phelps  continued  without 
the  shghtest  diminution ;  neither  had  his 
sincere  affection  for  her  been  in  any  degree 
lessened,  though  he  was  very  nearly  as  con- 
scious as  she  was  herself  that  he  was  no 
longer  fuUy  in  possession  of  her  confidence. 
But  there  does  sometimes  exist  between 
human  beings  a  degree  of  sturdy  obstinate 
esteem  which  nothing  less  weighty  than 
obvious  matter  of  fact  testimony  can  suffice 
to  destroy,  and  the  esteem  which  old  Mr. 
Phelps  felt  for  Helen  Beauchamp,  was  of 
this  quality.     He  was  quite  sure  that  she 
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had  sometlnng  on  her  mind  which  affected 
her  happiness,  and  weighed  upon  her  spirits, 
but  as  she  evidently  wished  to  conceal  the 
cause  from  him,  he  immediately  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  secret,  whatever  it  was, 
was  not  her  own  secret  only,  and  this  not  only 
exonerated  her  from  all  blame  in  his  eyes, 
but  gave  him  an  additional  reason  for  think- 
ing that  she  certainly  was  'made  up  of 
every  woman's  best/ 

But  Mr.  Phelps  when  left  in  the  dark, 
very  naturally,  like  all  other  sharp-witted 
people,  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  grope  his 
way  out,  and  he  soon  fancied  that  he  saw  a 
glimmer  of  light  in  the  direction  in  which 
probably  most  people  would  have  looked  for 
it,  namely,  that  in  which  the  tender  passion 
of  love  was  most  likely  to  appear. 

Now,  whatever  love  passages  had  hitherto 
passed  between  George  Harrington  and 
Helen  Beauchamp,  they  had  been,  more 
perhaps  from  the  character  of  the  individuals 
than  from  any  systematic  purpose  on  the 
part  of  either  of  them,  entirely  invisible  to  all 
eyes  save  those  of  Agnes. 

Mr.  Phelps,  in  short,  had  no  more  idea  that 
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Helen  was  in  love  with  George  Harrington, 
than  that  she  was  in  love  with  him.  But 
still  he  thought  she  must  be  in  love  with 
some  one,  for  how  else  could  he  account  for 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her? 
'Not  indeed  that  she  was  in  any  material  re- 
spect changed  towards  him ;  no  !  There  was 
the  same  unmistakeable  expression  of  pleasure 
in  her  sweet  face  every  time  that  he  unex- 
pectedly appeared  before  her  ;  but  there  was 
not  that  fresh  and  brightly  sustained  interest 
while  engaged  with  him,  either  in  literary 
or  philosophical  discussion,  that  used  to  make 
their  long  tSte-a-tetes  so  delightful. 

More  than  once  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  restate  a  dogma,  or  repeat  an  argument, 
before  she  looked  as  if  she  fully  understood 
him.  Now  this  was  quite  new  in  their  in- 
tercourse, and  by  no  means  agreeable.  ,  But 
what  was  worse  still  was  the  fact  that  when 
at  length  she  did  appear  to  comprehend  what 
he  was  talking  about,  she  did  not  appear  to 
take  much  interest  in  it.  And  so  at  last  the 
rational  old  gentleman  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Helen  was  in  love. 

Having  reached  this  point,   it   was   not 
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very  long  before  he  arrived  at  another,  for  he 
discovered,  or  fancied  he  had  discovered,  that 
her  cousin  Henry  was  the  happy  man.  This 
discovery  certainly  took  off  in  his  estimation 
a  httle  of  the  beautifal  disinterestedness 
which  he  had  so  warmly  admired  in  all  her 
economical  efforts  before  she  became  of  age, 
in  order  to  procure  for  this  highly  favoured 
youth  the  object  of  his  first  ambition.  But 
good  Mr.  Phelps  soon  felt  ashamed  of  himself 
for  thinking  she  could  have  acted  upon  any 
motive  more  amiable  than  that  of  gratifying 
this  honourable  ambition  of  the  man  she 
loved,  and  he  determined  to  atone  for  this 
injustice  by  taking  an  early  opportunity  of 
delicately  hinting  to  her  that  he  had  dis- 
covered her  secret,  and  greatly  approved  her 
choice. 

An  opportunity  for  doing  this  soon  oc- 
curred, for  a  letter  from  Henry,  who  had  now 
been  nearly  a  year  abroad,  arrived  very  soon 
after  the  philosopher  had  made  this  acute 
discovery,  announcing  his  return  to  England, 
and  his  hope  of  being  at  Beauchamp  Park 
in  a  few  days. 

This  pleasant  news  was  speedily  circulated 
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throughout  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  lucky- 
chance  which  brought  him  back  in  time  for 
the  fancy  ball  was  welcomed  most  cordially, 
especially  by  all  the  young  ladies,  for  Henry 
Bixley  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
dancer  in  the  county,  and  was  on  that,  as  well 
as  on  many  other  accounts,  so  great  a  favou- 
rite, that  the  delightful  invitation  itself  had 
scarcely  given  more  pleasure  than  did  the 
sudden  announcement  that  he  was  to  be  a 
sharer  in  the  fete. 

It  so  chanced  that  on  the  same  day  on 
which  Henry's  letter  announcing  his  arrival 
in  England  reached  Beauchamp  Park,  one  of 
the  large  dinner  parties,  which  were  now  very 
frequent  there,  took  place.  Mr.  Phelps  was 
one  of  the  guests,  and  having  heard  the 
general  burst  of  cordial  satisfaction  with 
which  Mr.  Bixley' s  announcement  of  this 
news  was  received  at  the  dinner  table,  he 
took  an  opportunity,  when  rambling  tSte-a-tete 
with  Helen  on  the  following  morning  through 
her  new  flower  garden,  to  revert  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  a  means  of  leading  to  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  speak 
to  her  without  reserve. 
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"What  a  very  popular  individual  your 
cousin  Henry  seems  to  be !"  said  the  old 
gentleman  looking  at  her  rather  earnestly, 
"  He  certainly  was  proclaimed  by  acclamation 
at  your  dinner  table  yesterday  as  the  one 
thing  needful  to  make  a  fancy  ball  an 
epitome  of  perfect  felicity." 

If  Mr.  Phelps  expected  to  see  his  com- 
panion blush  upon  hearing  this  abrupt  men- 
tion of  her  cousin's  name,  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed, for  her  beautiful  face  was  instantly 
suffused  with  the  celestial  rosy-red  which 
has  been  rather  arbitrarily,  termed  '  Love's 
proper  hue/ 

"  Dearest  Henry  !"  she  eagerly  exclaimed. 
"  I  thought  you  would  remark  it,  Mr.  Phelps^ 
Oh  !  If  you  knew  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
me  to  think  that  he  may  still  be  prosperous 
and  happy,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  mis- 
fortune of  my  having  been  bom  !  But  no- 
body can  ever  know — can  ever  understand 
this  !    Not  even  you,  Mr.  Phelps." 

Mr.  Phelps  smiled  aside  as  he  marked  the 
ingenious  manner  in  which  she  contrived  to 
confess  the  tender  interest  which  she  took  in 
his    prosperity,  without    compromising   her 
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maiden  dignity  by  pleading  guilty  to  the  '  soft 
impeachment/  He  remained  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  replied,  taking  her  arm 
and  passing  it  in  a  confidential  sort  of  manner 
under  his  own,  "  Come,  come,  Helen !  It  is 
too  late  in  the  day  for  you  and  me,  when  we 
are  talking  to  each  other  tSte-a-tSte,  to  say 
one  thing,  when  we  mean  another.  I  know 
that  you  love  Henry  Eixley,  and  that  you 
mean  to  marry  him  when  he  shall  have 
tamed  his  vehement  military  ardour  by  serv^ 
ing  for  a  campaign  or  two;  I  know  this,  Helen, 
quite  as  well  as  if  you  had  informed  me  of  it 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  most  important 
avowal — so  do  not  be  foolish  enough  to  say 
NO  about  it,  my  dear  child,  for  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  I  shall  not  believe  you." 

Helen  Beauchamp  loved  truth  dearly. 
She  loved  it  conscientiously,  she  loved  it 
philosophically,  and  she  loved  it  habitually. 
But  never  was  an  untruth  offered  in  a  more 
tempting  form  than  that  which  was  now 
presented  for  her  acceptance.  She  could  not 
but  fear,  for  she  had  very  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  fearing  it,  that  many  of  her  friends 
and  acquaintances  had   shrewdly  suspected 
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that  the  marked  intimacy  between  the 
Harrington  family  and  her  own  would  end 
by  a  union  between  Speedhnrst  Abbey,  and 
Beauchamp  Park ;  and  the  gossip,  the  won- 
dering, and  all  the  imaginative  explanations, 
likely  to  follow  upon  the  discovery  that  every- 
body had  been  mistaken,  or  at  any  rate  that 
the  affair  was  very  mysteriously  broken  off, 
formed  no  trifling  addition  to  the  suffering 
which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  her  during 
this  portion  of  her  existence.  The  possibility 
of  getting  clear  of  all  this  by  permitting  the 
circulation  of  a  different  fable  was  a  despe- 
rately strong  temptation  offered  to  her  inte- 
grity ;  but  nevertheless  she  would  probably 
have  had  courage  to  resist  it  had  her  old 
friend  remained  with  her  only  one  moment 
longer;  but  perceiving  that  she  hesitated 
how  to  answer  him,  and  believing  he  had  put 
her  in  a  painful  position  by  his  abruptness, 
he  suffered  her  arm  to  drop  as  suddenly  as  he 
had  taken  it,  and  gaily  saying,  "  I  will  not 
torment  you  any  more  with  my  discoveries  just 
at  present,  dear  Helen,"  he  bustled  off  into 
the  shrubberies,  and  left  her  to  meditate  upon 
the  comparative  value  of  truth  and  its  op- 
posite at  her  leisure. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Two  days  after  the  dijiner  party  mentioned 
in  the  last  Chapter,  Henry  Eixley  reached 
Beanchamp  Park ;  and,  short  of  the  species 
of  reception  which  Mr.  Phelps  had  predicted 
for  him,  it  was , pretty  nearly  impossible  that 
he  conld  have  been  more  affectionately  wel- 
comed. The  first  hour  or  two  that  they  all 
passed  together  was  occupied  by  such  a 
deluge  of  questions  and  answers  concerning 
where  he  had  been  since  he  left  one  place, 
and  what  he  had  liked  best  when  he  got  to 
another,  that  nothing  approaching  grave  and 
confidential  talk  had  taken  place  amongst 
them;  but  early  the  next  morning,  very 
nearly  at  the  same  hour  at  which  Henry  had 
communicated  the  heaviest  sorrow  of  his 
heart   to    his   cousin    Helen   some   twenty 
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months  before,  they  met  again  under  the 
greenwood  tree,  and  being  again  tete-a-tete^ 
the  grateful  young  traveller  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  all  the  grati- 
tude he  felt  for  her  kindness  to  him. 

For  Helen  had  not  trusted  to  the  regu- 
larity with  which  his  salary  might  be  paid 
in  order  to  satisfy  herself  that  tliis  very 
happy  interlude  in  his  hfe's  history  was  not 
dimmed  by  the  want  a  of  little  *  needfu' 
cash/ 

"Had  you  been  my  own  dear  mother, 
Helen,  you  could  not  have  been  more 
thoughtful  about  my  enjoyments ;  and  how 
you  could  manage  to  time  your  generous 
gifts  so  happily  must  ever  be  a  mystery,  for 
I  do  positively  declare  that  I  never  once  par- 
ticularly wished  for  a  little  extra  cash,  that 
I  did  not  speedily  afterwards  get  a  polite 
intimation  that  if  I  would  be  pleased  to 
draw  on  Messrs.  So-and-So,  T  should  be  sure 
to  get  it.  How  can  I  thank  you  as  I  ought 
to  do  for  all  your  generous  kindness  to  me  ?" 

"  By  not  calling  anything  I  have  done  by 
such  a  name,  dear  Henry,"  she  very  gravely 
replied.     "  Though  no  great  lawyer,  I  suffi- 
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ciently  understand  the  omnipotent  power  of 
the  law  to  be  aware  that  it  is  right  and 
proper  for  me  to  possess  this  place,  and  all  the 
thousands  a  year  that  it  brings  with  it, 
instead  of  you,  or  your  good  father  either. 
But  this  need  not,  and  cannot  prevent  my 
remembering  that,  had  I  never  existed,  all  the 
wealth  I  now  enjoy  must  have  been  yours, 
for  my  father  had  no  other  heir.  Such  being 
the  facts,  cousin  Henry,  it  cannot  be  very 
difficult  for  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not 
feel  entitled  to  many  thanks,  merely  because 
I  find  pleasure  in  now  and  then  preventing 
your  being  inconvenienced  by  the  want  of  a 
little  money.  Besides,  you  must  observe,  if 
you*  please,  that  I  run  no  risk  of  doing  mis- 
chief by  permitting  myself  this  indulgence, 
for  I  happen  to  know  from  the  best  possible 
authority,  namely,  that  of  your  father,  that 
though  your  allowance  has  been  a  small  one, 
you  have  never  run  in  debt  at  College.  So 
no  more  about  gratitude — no  more  of  that, 
Hal,  if  thou  lov'st  me  !" 

"I  do  love  you,  Helen,  and  I  will  not 
plague  you  with  any  more  thanks ;  but  you 
will  not  scold  me  for  telling  you  how  greatly 
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I  have  enjoyed  myself?  I  suppose,"  he 
added,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  suppose  that  every- 
thing in  this  world  is  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil.  For  instance,  I  greatly  doubt  if  any 
man  could  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  ex- 
citement of  travelling  so  keenly  as  I  have 
done,  unless,  like  me,  he  knew  that  his  future 
years  were  to  be  spent  in  a  way  that  must 
render  the  recurrence  of  such  delightful  ex- 
citement impossible.  But  the  pleasure  is 
not  over  for  me.  I  shall  never  forget  what  I 
have  seen. — There  is  a  great  comfort  in  that. 
What  a  beautiful  world  this  is,  Helen! 
You  have  no  idea  of  the  magnificence,  the 
variety,  the  intense  loveliness  of  the  various 
scenery  and  the  various  climates,  through 
which  I  have  passed  since  I  left  England ;  you 
don't  know  what  blue  means,  when  it  is  used 
to  describe  the  colour  of  an  Italian  sky ;  you 
don't  indeed,  Helen !  Claude  himself  does 
not  dare  to  give  it  in  all  its  splendour.  Or 
perhaps  his  unguents  failed  him." 

Helen  looked  at  him,  and  smiled. 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me,  Helen !  Don't  fancy 
that  I  am  trying  to  cram  you  with  travellers' 
tales,  as  full  of  lies  as  of  wonders.     I  will 
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exaggerate  nothing  when  I  am  talking  to 
you  of  what  I  have  seen,  but  it  will  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  describe  it  all.  Besides  the 
doing  so  will  impress  it  on  my  memory,  and 
henceforth,  you  know,  that  is  the  treasury  on 
which  I  must  draw  for  the  pleasure  of  enjoy- 
ing fine  scenery." 

"  And  do  you  think  the  remembrance  of 
what  you  have  seen  will  suffice  to  gratify 
this  passionate  love  of  scenery  for  the  rest  of 
yom^  life  ?"  said  Helen,  again  looking  at  him 
with  a  smile. 

An  expression  of  painful  feeling  passed 
across  the  young  man's  features  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  whatever  might  be  its  cause  he 
evidently  made  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  it,  for 
he  returned  his  cousin's  smile  as  he  repKed, 
"  I  take  the  good  the  gods  provide  me,  and 
do  not  mean  now  to  quarrel  with  my  destiny, 
even  if  I  have  never  again  the  good  fortune 
to  pass  the  'Herring  Pond.'  Has  my  father 
been  talking  much  since  I  went  away  about 
my  ordination.  Has  he  got  his  eye  upon 
any  particular  cm-acy  for  me,  Helen  ?" 

"  No,  dear  Henry,  I  am  pretty  sure  he  has 
not.     We  ought  all  of  us  to  do  him  the  jus- 
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tice  to  believe  that  if  he  had  the  power  of 
placing  you  in  a  profession  that  you  felt 
more  suited  to,  he  would  be  very  glad  to  do 
it.  He  acknowledged  this  to  Mr.  Phelps  the 
other  day  when  they  were  discussing  the 
subject  together.  No  !  It  is  I  who  have 
fixed  my  mind  on  a  particular  cure,  and  not 
my  uncle,"  returned  Helen. 

"  You !"  exclaimed  Henry  in  an  accent  of 
surprise.  "  Of  course  I  ought  to  feel  greatly 
flattered  by  your  thinking  of  me  at  all,  but 
fixing  upon  a  curacy  for  me  was  one  of  the 
very  last  ways  in  which  I  should  have  ex- 
pected you  to  shew  it." 

Helen  did  more  than  smile  now;  she 
laughed  outright. 

Henry  stared  at  her. 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  she  said,  endeavouring 
to  recover  her  gravity,  "  I  fear  you  never  will 
be  a  correct  speaker,  for  it  is  evident  to  me 
that  you  have  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  English  language .  If  you  were  already 
in  orders  I  should  be  dreadfully  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  your  preaching,  inasmuch  as  you 
have  just  made  it  clearly  evident  that  you  do 
not  know  the  difference  between  curacy,  and 
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eure.  I  should  say,  particularly  in  your  case, 
that  not  even  rectory  and  cure  were  synony- 
mous, and  surely  curacy  and  cure  must  be 
wider  apart  still.  No,  dear  Henry,  I  have 
not  been  looking  out  for  a  curacy,  but  I 
think  I  have  found  a  cure  for  the  malady 
that  seemed  to  threaten  you,  namely,  that  of 
endeavouring  to  force  your  faculties  into  the 
performance  of  a  task  for  which  nature  has 
not  fitted  you.  The  remedy  I  prescribe  for 
this,  my  dear  cousin,  is  your  preparing  your- 
self with  all  convenient  dispatch  to  join  your 
regiment,  which  I  am  told  is  destined  for  ser- 
vice at  the  Cape  at  no  very  distant  period." 

"  My  regiment ! — Join  my  regiment ! 
What  can  you  mean,  Helen  Beauchamp  ?  It 
is  impossible  you  can  be  laughing  at  me  !  It 
is  not  hke  you." 

"  I  hope  not,  Henry.  No,  dearest  cousin, 
I  am  very  greatly  in  earnest  in  telling 
you,  that,  by  and  with  the  assistance  of  our 
most  kind  friend  Mr.  Phelps,  a  commission 
has  been  secured  for  you  in  one  of  the  regi- 
ments which  I  remember  your  having  named 
as  the  most  desirable.  If  you  had  come 
home  at  the  time  you  first  talked  of,  which 
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was  six  months  ago,  and  before  I  became  of 
age,  you  would  have  found  the  commission 
ready  for  you ;  for  I  beg  to  observe,  friend 
Harry,  that  I  am  an  excellent  manager — a 
little  in  the  miser  line  now  and  then  perhaps, 
but  nobody  has  a  right  to  complain  of  that, 
you  know,  if  it  amuses  me,  and  some  of  my 
saving  tricks  certainly  did  amuse  me,  after 
you  went  away.  It  really  is  almost  a  pity, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  the  necessity 
for  them  is  over.  However  this  full-blown 
majority  of  mine  is  convenient  in  some" 
respects,  because  it  has  enabled  me  to  deposit 
sufficient  money  in  the  proper  quarter  to 
purchase  on  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  until  you 
have  attained  your  majority  too.  And  now 
tell  me,  does  this  please  you,  my  dear  dis- 
inherited cousin  ?" 

Henry  Eixley  looked  absolutely  bewildered 
by  this  intelligence.  He  gazed  with  a 
puzzled  expression  of  countenance  into  the 
fair  face  of  his  smiHng  companion,  not  exactly 
as  if  he  thought  she  was  in  jest,  but  yet  as 
if  he  were  afraid  of  permitting  himself  to  be 
too  sure  that  she  was  in  earnest.  After 
standing    immovably    still,    with   his    eyes 
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fixed  upon  her,  for  about  a  minute,  he  drew 
a  long  sigh  which  really  sounded  as  if  he 
were  gasping  a  little  for  want  of  breath,  and 
pronounced  the  words,  "  And  my  father  ?" 

"  Fear  nothing  from  that  quarter,  Henry," 
she  replied,  affectionately  pressing  the  arm 
upon  which  she  was  leaning.  "  Everything 
is  exactly  as  you  would  wish  it  there.  Mr. 
Phelps  and  I  took  good  care  to  ascertain  that, 
before  we  proceeded  too  far  in  the  business  to 
involve  ourselves  in  any  domestic  troubles  on 
that  score.  Everything  is  right  in  the  home 
department.  Father,  mother,  sister,  are  all 
of  one  mind  on  the  subject  as  completely  as 
heart  can  wish.  If  you  are  pleased,  dearest 
Henry,  you  will  not  find  a  single  doubting, 
or  dissentient  voice  at  home." 

"  Pleased  !  If  I  am  pleased  !"  exclaimed 
poor  Henry  in  almost  uncontrollable  agita- 
tion. "  Oh  Helen !  Helen !  I  wish  now 
that  I  had  not  taken  so  much  pains  to  con- 
ceal fi'om  you  all  I  suffered  at  the  idea  of 
sitting  down  as  a  country  curate  for  life  !  If 
I  had  let  you  see  only  a  tenth  part  of  what 
I  suffered  then,  you  would  be  more  able  to 
understand  how  great  is  the  happiness  you 
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have  bestowed  upon  me  now  !  Shall  I  thank 
you  ?  No !  The  fullest,  the  most  glowing 
expression  of  thanks  ever  uttered  by  man 
would  fall  so  short,  so  very  short  of  what  I 
would  wish  to  express  at  this  moment,  that 
I  am  positively  determined  to  make  no 
attempt  of  the  kind !  There  is,  however,  one 
Kttle  remark  which  I  will  venture  to  make, 
though  I  am  sadly  afraid  that  your  woman's 
wit  is  not  of  a  cahbre  to  enable  you  to 
comprehend  it.  You  have  once,  and  again, 
cousin  Helen,  hinted  at  the  desperate  wrong 
you  did  me  when  you  took  the  liberty  of 
coming  into  the  world.  Now,  setting  aside 
the  fact,  which  has  been  repeatedly  hinted  to 
you,  but  to  which  you  have  never  appeared  to 
pay  any  attention,  that  if  you  had  never  been 
born,  your  father's  estate  would  never  have 
been  mine,  setting  aside  this  fact,  I  do  implore 
you  to  believe  me  when  I  declare  that  I 
would  not  give  up  the  position  in  which  you 
have  placed  me,  to  become  a  landed  gentleman 
with  an  estate  ten  times  the  value  of  yours. 
For  then  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to  stay 
at  home,  and  look  after  my  acres,  and  my 
tenants ;  and  upon  my  word  and  honour,  I 
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think  I  would  rather  be  a  red  Indian. 
While  now ! — But  I  will  not  describe  this 
glorious  now  further,  than  to  say  that  it 
gives  me  everything  that  I  most  coveted  on 
earth." 

Helen  had  spoken  very  truly,  when  she 
said  that  her  little  saving  tricks  had  amused 
her ;  but  had  she  suffered,  and  pretty  severely 
too  in  the  performance  of  them,  she  would 
have  thought  herself  most  amply  repaid  for 
all  she  had  done,  by  contemplating  the 
changed  aspect  of  Henry  Eixley,  and  listen- 
ing to  his  own  energetic  description  of  his 
happiness. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  timed  than 
this  return  of  Henry,  and  the  bright  demon- 
stration of  his  exceeding  happiness  which 
followed  it;  for  though  Helen's  high-toned 
character  kept  her  from  sinking  into  the 
degradation  of  pining  sorrow,  because  one 
precious  hope  had  been  disappointed,  she  did 
in  truth  suffer  from  the  disappointment  more 
deeply  than  it  would  have  been  easy  for  any 
one  to  believe  who  only  saw  her  when  in 
society. 

But  Helen  was  not  a  person  who  lived  for 
herself,  and  herself  only ;  the  watching  the 
gay  spirits  of  Henry,  the  satisfaction  of  his 
father,  the  gratified  ambition  of  his  mother, 
and  the  overflowing  joy  of  his  gay-hearted 
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sister,  seemed  to  restore  her  again  to  happi- 
ness, and  the  dehghtful  consciousness  that  she 
had  the  power  of  thus  embellishing  the  ex- 
istence of  those  she  loved,  taught  her  to  feel 
the  value  of  her  wealth  and  her  independence 
greatly  more  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 
With  the  sort  of  healthy  strength  of  mind 
which  made  so  essential  a  feature  of  her 
character,  she  welcomed  this  feeling  of  satis- 
faction as  an  especial  blessing,  and  wisely 
determined  to  keep  it  in  useful  activity.  She 
had  long  ago  made  up  her  mind  as  to  the 
degree  of  retribution  she  should  make  to  her 
cousins  by  the  disposal  of  her  property  in 
case  she  never  found  her  brother  ;  but  as  she 
felt  herself  quite  sure  that  she  should  cling 
to  the  hope  of  his  being  restored  to  her  to 
the  last  hour  of  her  own  existence,  it  was 
obvious  to  her  common  sense  that  this  reso- 
lution in  their  favour  might  be  of  little  or  no 
advantage  to  them,  whatever  it  might  be  to 
their  heirs.  The  only  method,  therefore,  by 
which  she  could  hope  effectually  to  benefit 
them  was  by  disposing  of  her  noble  income 
in  such  a  way  as  might  be  most  likely  to  be 
advantageous  to  them. 
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She  meditated  on  this  matter  for  a  long 
time  before  she  finally  decided  upon  the 
system  she  should  pursue.  The  question 
stated  broadly  might  be  divided  into  two 
propositions :  should  she  economize  her  in- 
come, by  contracting  her  style  of  living,  for 
the  purpose  of  bestowing  upon  her  cousins 
the  money  so  saved?  Or  should  she  give 
them  the  advantages  of  a  splendid  home  as 
long  as  they  remained  with  her,  together 
with  all  the  other  benefits,  more  easily  un- 
derstood than  enumerated,  arising  from  the 
asisociations  to  which  such  a  style  of  living 
gives  easy  access  ?  She  finally  decided 
(taking  the  whole  family,  herself  included, 
into  the  account),  that  the  latter  method 
would  be  the  best ;  a  decision  which  was 
rendered  the  more  reasonable  by  the  obvious 
fact  that  if  indeed  her  brother  were  ever  re- 
stored to  her,  the  having  regularly  spent 
every  shilling  of  her  income  in  the  interval 
would  be  no  impediment  to  her  providing 
very  nobly  for  her  cousins  afterwards,  with- 
out depriving  herself  of  the  dear  power  of 
providing  very  nobly  for  him  likewise. 

All  these  business-like  meditations  did  her 
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good.  Few  occupations  perhaps  are  more 
hostile  to  the  growth  of  green  and  yellow 
melancholy,  than  a  practical  attention  to  the 
material  interests  of  life,  especially  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  our  fair  Helen,  this  practical 
attention  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  income,  instead  of  the 
thrifty  management  of  a  small  one. 

Moreover  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Helen 
loved  splendour.  She  would  however  most 
certainly  have  conquered  that  love  with  the 
same  characteristic  steadiness  of  purpose  with 
which  she  had  done  battle  with  another 
species  of  love  of  a  more  insidious  kind, 
had  she  not  been  very  conscientiously  per- 
suaded that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one 
possessed  of  a  large  income,  to  spend  it  freely ; 
and  therefore  in  deciding  upon  being  as 
sumptuous  in  her  manner  of  living  as  her 
income  would  allow  her  to  be,  she  was  acting 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  her  sense  of 
duty. 

She  had  read  and  thought  too  much  on 
the  subject  of  gratuitous  alms-giving  to  trust 
to  that  for  the  utility  to  her  fellow  creatures 
which  she  was  fully  aware  it  was  her  duty 
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to  exercise ;  and  where  this  feeling  is  one  of 
the  main  springs  which  regulate  expenditure, 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  such  a  degree  of 
profuseness  as  shall  open  a  road  to  ruin. 

From  the  day  that  Helen  had  first  become 
her  own  housekeeper  she  had  never  upon 
any  occasion  made  the  subject  of  her  do- 
mestic finances  a  matter  of  discussion  in  the 
family.  For  the  first  few  months  of  this 
period,  both  her  uncle  and  aunt  had  felt  a 
Httle  anxious  lest  her  systematic  avoidance 
of  the  subject  arose  from  her  feehng  it  to 
be  a  painful  one.  But  the  very  particularly 
quiet,  and  orderly  way  in  which  all  things 
proceeded  under  her  rule  very  soon  set  their 
kind  hearts  at  ease  on  this  subject;  though 
until  the  carefully  preserved  secret  of  the 
purchase  of  Henry's  commission  was  dis- 
closed, some  few  little  incongruities  in  her 
system  were  thought  to  be  discernible ;  when 
it  was  discovered,  however,  that  all  these  had 
their  beginning  and  ending  in  the  generous 
project  of  providing  for  him  in  a  way  so 
happily  accordant  with  his  wishes,  and  his 
character,  her  afiectionate  anxiety  for  his  wel- 
fare was,  if  anything,  a  less  remarkable  trait 
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in  their  estimation,  or  at  any  rate  a  less  un- 
expected one,  than  the  skilful  and  steady 
generalship  by  which  she  had  enabled  her- 
self to  accomphsh  it. 

When,  therefore,  upon  her  coming  of  age, 
she  assumed  the  management  of  her  large 
income,  with  the  assistance  only  of  one 
honest  man  who  was  both  baihff  and  steward, 
without  making  a  single  observation  to  any 
one,  either  on  the  pains  or  the  pleasures  which 
this  important  epoch  of  her  life  brought  with 
it,  no  symptom  of  alarm  or  anxiety  of  any 
sort  was  felt  either  by  her  uncle  or  her  aunt, 
although  they  had  themselves  endured  no 
small  share  of  pecuniary  embarrassment 
during  great  part  of  their  married  life,  and 
were  both  of  them,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  of  a  somewhat  nervous  tem- 
perament respecting  money  affairs ;  but  the 
great  aplomb  of  the  young  heiress  seemed  to 
have  cured  all  this,  and  they  marked  her 
well-regulated — ^but  often  rather  sumptuous 
— proceedings  without  fear  or  blame  of  any 
kind.  Mrs.  Eixley  indeed  seemed  to  think 
that  she  very  satisfactorily  summed  up  aU 
the   observations   that   could   rationally   be 
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made  on  the  subject,  by  saying  that  'it  was 
pretty  Helen's  way.' 

Now  in  order  to  do' '  pretty  Helen'  full 
justice  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  had  she  made  it  her  habit  to 
have  recourse  to  family  conclaves  and  con- 
sultations upon  all  her  projects,  either  of 
saving  or  of  spending  money,  the  result  would 
inevitably  have  been  to  bring  an  unceasing 
tax  of  grateful  thanks,  and  modest  remon- 
strances, upon  every  member  of  the  Eixley 
family;  for  most  certain  it  is  that  their 
interest,  or  their  pleasure,  was,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  the  real  object  of  all  her  most  im- 
portant manoeuvrings. 

Had  no  dear  trembling  hope  of  the  return 
of  her  brother  been  ever,  and  always  ahve  in 
her  heart  (though  never  named,  or  hinted  at 
to  any  human  being),  she  would  have  ma- 
naged all  her  affairs  much  more  simply ;  or 
rather,  she  would  have  let  them  manage 
themselves ;  which  they  would  have  done  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner,  had  no  such  hope 
existed. 

But  Helen's  loving  thoughtfulness  for  the 
family  into  which  she  had  been  so  affection- 
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ately  grafted,  did  not  confine  itself  to  the 
simple  process  of  taking  care  that  her  pecu- 
niary affairs  were  always  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition .  Though  the  j  unior  of  her  cousin  Anne 
by  a  year  or  two,  she  felt  a  watchful  sort  of 
anxiety  about  all  her  little  personal  affairs, 
which  she  herself  often  used  to  say  had  a 
very  maternal  character. 

Those  'fable  not'  who  declare  that  many 
a  celebrated  beauty  owes  as  much  of  her 
renown  to  her  mamma,  and  her  modiste,  as  to 
Nature.  Anne  Eixley  certainly  never  de- 
served the  epithet  of  '  ugly,'  which  her 
father,  a  little  in  sport,  had  bestowed  upon 
her;  neither  did  she,  strictly  speaking, 
deserve  that  of  beautiful,  which  was  now 
freely  bestowed  upon  her  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Beauchamp  Park  neighbourhood. 

Now  to  this  delusion,  if  it  must  be  so 
called,  Helen  had  very  greatly  contributed 
in  many  ways,  and  if  she  had  been  ten  times 
the  young  lady's  mamma,  she  could  not  more 
thoroughly  have  enjoyed  this  result  of  her 
clever  manoeuvrings. 

Anne  Eixley  was,  however,  in  very  sober 
truth,  a   charming  girl;    well- grown,    with 
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bright  laughing  eyes,  dark  hair  that  curled 
naturally,  a  soft  smooth  skin,  neither  too  pink 
nor  too  pale,  and  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth, 
which  she  displayed  exactly  enough,  and  no 
more.  In  addition  to  all  this  she  was  sweet- 
tempered,  light-hearted,  clever  and  animated, 
and  with  a  flow  of  good  spirits  which  not 
only  enHvened  her  own  family,  but  seemed 
to  carry  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment  into 
every  circle  she  entered. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Anne  Eixley  was 
declared  to  be  a  lovely  girl,  although  her 
features  were  neither  regular,  nor  strictly 
handsome.  Helen  Beauchamp  was  not  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  fact  that  her  cousin 
was  less  likely  to  be  called  beautiful  by  an 
artist,  than  herself;  but  she  was  most  sin- 
cerely persuaded  that  beyond  all  comparison 
she  was  more  attractive :  in  fact,  Helen  her- 
self admired  her  so  greatly,  that  the  seeing 
her  dressed  to  perfection,  and  shown  off  in 
every  way  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage, 
was  one  of  her  favourite  occupations,  and  an 
unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  amusement 
to  her. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  in  the  immediate 
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neighbourhood  of  Beauchamp  Park  there 
was  but  one  mansion  which  could  compete  in 
splendour  with  itself,  but  this  one  in  some 
respects  decidedly  excelled  it.  This  rival 
mansion  was  honoured  with  the  aristocratic 
appellation  of  Eothewell  Castle,  and  was  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  residence  of  its  noble 
owner,  Lord  Eothewell.  The  family  of  this 
nobleman  consisted  of  himself,  his  countess, 
one  daughter  and  one  only  son ;  and  as  such 
the  young  man  was  of  course  considered  as  a 
person  of  considerable  importance,  not  only 
in  his  family,  but  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  had  been  known  and  loved  from  a 
child,  and  to  which  he  was  recently  returned 
after  a  long  absence,  which  had  been  spent 
in  wandering  through  pretty  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe. 

Previous  to  the  return  of  this  young  man 
from  the  continent,  a  great  degree  of  inti- 
macy had  sprung  up  between  Anne  Eixley 
and  his  sister  the  Lady  Honoria  Curtis. 
The  young  ladies  were  very  nearly  the  same 
age,  and  had  many  points  of  character  in 
common,which  very  easily,  and  very  naturally 
led  to  their  becoming  great  friends. 
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Another  circumstance  which  assisted  to 
bring  about  this  result  was  that  the  two 
Harrington  girls,  who  were  also  very  near  for 
country  neighbours,  had  neither  of  them  the 
same  joyous  tone  of  character  which  belonged 
to  Anne  Eixley  and  her  noble  friend,  so  that 
they  naturally,  and  inevitably  as  it  were, 
formed  two  pair  of  Helena  and  Hermia-like 
confidants  among  them — Lady  Honoria  and 
Anne  forming  one  pair,  Agnes  and  Helen 
the  other,  while  the  reasonable  Jane  con- 
tentedly submitted  to  be  very  happy  with- 
out belonging  to  either,  while  perpetually 
appealed  to  for  her  superior  judgment  by 
both. 

The  only  daughter  of  a  noble  house  can 
never  be  quite  so  important  a  personage  as 
the  only  son,  nevertheless  Lady  Honoria 
Curtis  was  a  very  dearly  beloved,  and  a  very 
influential  individual,  and  during  the  long 
absence  of  her  brother.  Lord  Lympton,  swayed 
the  councils  of  Eothewell  Castle  with  as 
little  opposition  as  he  could  himself  have  done. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  Eothe- 
well Castle  was  decidedly  the  gayest  mansion 
in  the  county.      Their  dinner  parties  per- 
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haps  were  neither  so  frequent,  nor  so  re- 
cherche, as  those  at  Beauchamp  Park ;  but 
their  impromptu  dances  were  at  least  three 
to  one,  and  they  acted  charades,  and  in- 
dulged in  petits  jeux,  with  a  degree  of  un- 
wearied vivacity  which  never  could  have  been 
achieved  had  any  one,  save  Lady  Honoria, 
been  mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  of  the  sports  and  pastimes  of 
Eothewell  Castle. 

The  return  of  a  gay  young  heir  to  such 
a  home  as  this  was  naturally  the  signal  for  a 
multitude  of  fetes  to  be  both  given  and 
received  by  his  family ;  and  indeed  if  he  had 
been  eaten  up  by  a  shark  while  bathing  in 
the  Mediterranean,  or  buried  in  an  avalanche 
while  crossing  Mont  Cenis,  it  is  very  probable 
that  our  sober-minded  Helen  would  never 
have  sent  out  cards  for  a  fancy  baU  at 
Beauchamp  Park. 

Had  the  Eixley  family  not  lost  the  inherit- 
ance which  Helen  had  persuaded  herself 
would  have  descended  to  them  if  she  had  not 
come  in  their  way  to  prevent  it,  she  would 
very  probably  never  have  become  the  plot- 
ting young  schemer  which  she  has  already 
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shewn  herself;  and  this — far  from  unjust — 
imputation  was  still  further  confirmed  by  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  now  to  relate. 

The  intimate  friendship  which  existed 
between  Lady  Honoria  Curtis  and  Anne 
Eixley,  led  to  very  frequent  visits  of  a  week 
or  ten  days'  duration  of  Anne  at  Eothewell 
Castle,  and  it  was  no  '  malignant  fate' 
which  ordained  that  one  of  these  visitations 
was  in  progress  when  Lord  Lympton  re- 
turned to  the  castle  from  his  two  years' 
ramble  on  the  continent. 

It  had  been  arranged  before  this  visit  took 
place,  that  Miss  Beauchamp  was  to  call  for 
her  cousin  on  a  day  fixed  among  them  for  her 
return.  This  engagement,  very  punctually 
kept  by  Helen,  brought  her  to  Eothewell 
Castle  precisely  at  the  moment  when  this 
newly-arrived  Lord  Lympton  was  in  the  act 
of  teaching  her  cousin  Anne  (and  his  own 
sister,  of  course,  into  the  bargain)  some  par- 
ticularly beautifal  new  polka  step. 

It  would  be  a  useless,  as  well  as  perfectly 
vain  attempt,  were  I  to  endeavour  to  make 
my  readers  exactly  comprehend  everything 
that  Helen  saw,  or  fancied  she  saw,  during 
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this,  her  own  first  interview  with  the  hand- 
some young  heir  of  Eothewell  Castle.  Let 
it  suffice  that  I  assure  them  she  did  not  think 
the  young  Lord  Lympton  in  the  least  danger 
of  falling  in  love  with  herself. 

Her  drive  home  with  her  cousin  was  not 
a  very  talkative  one.  Anne  said  but  little, 
and  seemed  to  take  an  unaccountable  degree 
of  pleasure  in  looking  out  of  the  carriage 
window ;  and  this  of  course  gave  Helen  time 
to  think. 

And  she  did  think.  She  thought  a  little 
then — and  she  thought  a  good  deal  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week  or  two — and  the 
consequence  of  all  she  thought  and  of  all  she 
saw  was  that  she  sent  out  her  invitations  for 
the  fancy  ball,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned so  repeatedly. 

This  plotting  and  scheming,  like  several 
other  traits  of  character  which  I  have  faith- 
fully set  down  concerning  Helen,  are,  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware,  by  no  means  befitting 
a  heroine ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  The  Helen 
I  speak  of  was  exactly  such  a  person  as  I 
describe,  and  my  reader  mmst  judge  her  as 
leniently  as  he  can. 
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Certain  it  is  that  from  the  time  this  said 
ball  was  decided  upon,  Helen's  thoughts  had 
been  fixed  on  the  subject  of -Anne  Eixley's 
costume  with  a  degree  of  interest  which  it 
could  hardly  have  excited  in  her,  had  no 
object  beyond  her  looking  pretty  while  she 
wore  it  been  in  her  head. 

I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  whether 
a  young  lady  is  justified  in  endeavouring  to 
make  her  friend  look  beautiful  with  all  her 
milliner's  might,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
turning  a  young  gentleman's  head  thereby. 
Justified  or  not,  however,  Helen  certainly 
attained  her  object;  for  not  only  did  her 
cousin  look  more  attractively  bewitching 
than  she  had  ever  done  in  her  life  before,  but 
the  young  Lord  Lympton  thought  so,  quite 
as  much  as  Helen. 

Au  reste,  the  ball  was  a  very  brilliant  one  in 
all  respects.  Miss  Beauchamp  herself  was  not 
dressed  in  costume,  and  notwithstanding  her 
faultless  face  and  form  she  was  decidedly  one 
of  the  least  remarkable  figures  that  could 
have  been  pointed  out  among  the  young  and 
the  fair  who  adorned  the  assembly ;  neither 
did  the  elaborate  studies  of  costume  produce 
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any  very  satisfactory  result  for  George 
Harrington ;  for  though  nothing  could  have 
set  off  his  handsome  person  to  greater 
advantage  than  the  dark  green  and  black 
chasseur's  dress  which  he  had  chosen,  Helen 
Beauchamp  was  not  at  all  more  in  love  with 
him  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  than  she 
was  at  the  beginning  of  it. 


END    OF   VOL.  II. 
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"  These  volumes  contain  much  valuable  matter.  The  letters  which  Geore;e, 
first  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  laid  by  as  worthy  of  preservation,  have  some  claim 
to  see  the  light,  for  he  held  more  than  one  office  in  the  State,  and  consequently 
kept  up  a  communication  with  a  great  number  of  historical  personages.  He 
himself  was  twice  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  first,  under  Lord  Rockingham,  and 
secondly,  under  Pitt ;  his  most  constant  correspondents  were  his  two  brothers, 
William  and  Thomas  Grenville,  both  of  whom  spent  the  chief  part  of  their  lives 
in  official  employments,  and  of  whom  the  former  is  sufficiently  known  to  fame 
as  Lord  Grenville.  The  staple  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  these  family  documents, 
but  there  are  also  to  be  found  interspersed  with  the  Grenville  narrative,  letters 
from  every  man  of  note,  dating  from  the  death  of  the  elder  Pitt  to  the  end  of 
the  century.  There  are  three  periods  upon  which  they  shed  a  good  deal  of  light. 
The  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1783,  the  illness  of  the  King  in  1788, 
and  the  first  war  with  Republican  France.  Lord  Grenville's  letters  to  his  brother 
afford  a  good  deal  of  information  on  the  machinations  of  the  Prince's  party,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  York  during  the  King's  illness." — The 
Times. 

'*  A  very  remarkable  and  valuable  publication.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  has 
himself  undertaken  the  task  of  forming  a  history  from  the  papers  of  his  grand- 
father and  great-uncle,  the  Earl  Temple  (first  Marquis  of  Buckingham),  and  Lord 
Grenville,  of  the  days  of  the  second  Wm.  Pitt.  The  letters  which  are  given  to 
the  public  in  these  volumes,  extend  over  an  interval  commencing  with  1782,  and 
ending  with  1800.  In  that  interval  events  occurred  which  can  never  lose  their 
interest  as  incidents  in  the  history  of  England.  The  Coalition  Ministry  and  its 
dismissal  by  the  King — the  resistance  of  the  Sovereign  and  Pitt  to  the  efforts  of 
the  discarded  ministers  to  force  themselves  again  into  office — the  great  con- 
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stitutional  question  of  the  Regency  which  arose  upon  the  King's  cKsastrous  malady 
— the  contest  upon  that  question  between  the  heir  apparent  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown — the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  consequent 
entrance  of  England  upon  the  great  European  war, — these,  with  the  union 
with  Ireland,  are  political  movements  every  detail  of  which  possesses  the  deepest 
interest.  In  these  volumes,  details,  then  guarded  with  the  most  anxious  care 
from  all  eyes  but  those  of  the  privileged  few,  are  now  for  the  first  time  given  to 
the  public.  The  most  secret  history  of  many  of  the  transactions  is  laid  bare. 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  contemporary  history  more  completely  exemplified. 
From  such  materials  it  was  not  possible  to  form  a  work  that  would  not  possess 
the  very  highest  interest.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  has,  however,  moulded  his 
materials  with  no  ordinary  ability  and  skill.  The  connecting  narrative  is  written 
both  with  judgment  and  vigour — not  unfrequently  in  a  style  that  comes  up  to 
the  highest  order  of  historical  composition — especially  in  some  of  the  sketches  of 
personal  character.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  individual  of  celebrity  throughout 
the  period  from  1782  to  1800  who  is  not  introduced  into  these  pages ;  amongst 
others,  besides  the  King  and  the  various  members  of  the  royal  family,  are  Rock- 
ingham, Shelbunie,  North,  Thurlow,  Loughborough,  Fox,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  Burke, 
Portland,  Sydney,  FitzwilHam^  Tierney,  Buckingham,  Grenville,  Grey,  Malmes- 
bury,  Wilberforce,  Burdett,  Fitzgibbon,  Grattan,  Flood,  Comwallis,  the  Beresfords, 
the  Ponsonbys,  the  Wellesleys,  &c." — Morning  Herald. 

•'  These  memoirs  are  among  the  most  valuable  materials  for  history  that  have 
recently  been  brought  to  light  out  of  the  archives  of  any  of  our  great  families. 
The  period  embraced  by  the  letters  is  from  the  beginning  of  1782  to  the  close 
of  1799,  comprising  the  last  days  of  the  North  Administration,  the  brief  life  of 
the  Rockingham,  and  the  troubled  life  of  the  Shelburne  Ministry,  the  stormy 
career  of  the  Coalition  of  '83,  the  not  less  stormy  debates  and  intrigues  which 
broke  out  on  the -first  insanity  of  the  King,  the  gradual  modifications  of  Pitt's  first 
Ministry,  and  the  opening  days  of  the  struggle  with  France  after  her  first  great 
revolution.  Of  these  the  most  valuable  illustrations  concern  the  motives  of  Fox 
in  withdrawing  from  Shelburne  and  joining  with  North  against  him,  the  desperate 
intriguing  and  deliberate  bad  faith  of  the  King  exerted  against  the  Coalition,  and 
the  profligacy  and  heartlessness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brother  all  through 
the  Regency  debates.  On  some  incidental  subjects,  also,  as  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
the  Warren  Hastings  trial,  the  Fitzgerald  outbreak,  the  Union,  the  sad  vicissitudes 
and  miseries  of  the  last  days  of  the  old  French  monarchy,  &c.,  the  volumes  supply 
illustrative  facts  and  comments  of  much  interest." — Examiner. 

**  This  valuable  contribution  to  the  treasures  of  historic  lore,  now  for  the 
first  time  produced  from  the  archives  of  the  Buckingham  family  displays  the 
action  of  the  different  parties  in  the  State,  throws  great  light  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  King,  as  well  as  on  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,  and  incidentally  reveals  many  facts  hitherto  but  imperfectly  known 
or  altogether  unknown.  In  order  to  render  the  contents  of  the  letters  more 
intelligible,  the  noble  Editor  has,  with  great  tact  and  judgment,  set  them  out  in 
a  kind  of  historical  framework,  in  which  the  leading  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written  are  briefly  indicated — the  result  being  a  happy  combination  of 
the  completeness  of  historical  narrative  with  the  freshness  of  original  thought 
and  of  contemporaneous  record." — John  Bull. 

"  These  volumes  are  a  treasure  for  the  politician,  and  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the 
historian." — Britannia. 
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Lord  George  Bentinck  by  Mr.  Disraeli  must  needs  be  a  work  of  interest  and 
importance.  Either  the  subject  or  the  writer  would  be  sufficient  to  invest  it 
with  both — the  combination  surrounds  it  with  peculiar  attractions.  In  this 
most  interesting  volume  Mr.  Disraeli  has  produced  a  memoir  of  his  friend  in 
which  he  has  combined  the  warmest  eathusiasm  of  aflfectionate  attachment  with 
the  calmness  of  the  critic" 

From  The  Morning  Herald  — "  Mr.  Disraeli's  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  departed  friend  is  as  graceful  and  as  touching  as  it  is  accurate  and  impartial. 
No  one  of  Lord  George  Bentinck's  colleagues  could  have  been  selected,  who, 
from  his  high  literary  attainments,  his  personal  intimacy,  and  party  associations, 
would  have  done  such  complete  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  friend  and  Parlia- 
mentary associate.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  here  presented  us  with  the  very  type  and 
embodiment  of  what  history  should  be.  His  sketch  of  the  condition  of  parties 
is  seasoned  with  some  of  those  piquant  personal  episodes  of  party  manoeuvres 
and  private  intrigues,  in  the  author's  happiest  and  most  captivating  vein,  which 
convert  the  dry  details  of  politics  into  a  sparkling  and  agreeable  narrative." 


LORD  PALMERSTON'S  OPINIONS 
AND   POLICY; 

AS  MINISTER,  DIPLOMATIST,  AND  STATESMAN, 

DURING  MORE  THAN  FORTY  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

1  V.  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  12s. 

"  This  work  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  political  library.  It  gives  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  by  which  the  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston  has  been  dictated  as  a  diplomatist  and  statesman." — Chronicle. 

"  This  is  a  remarkable  and  seasonable  publication ;  but  it  is  something  more — 
it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  treasures  of  our  country  during  more 
than  forty  of  the  most  memorable  years  of  our  annals.  We  earnestly  recommend 
the  volume  to  general  perusal." — Standard. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  DE  MEDICIS, 

QUEEN  OE  FRANCE, 

CONSORT  OF  HENRY  IV.,  AND  REGENT  UNDER  LOUIS  XIIL 

BY    MISS    PABDOE, 

Author  of  "Louis  XIV.  and  the  Court  of  France,  in  the  17th  Century,"  &c. 

Second  Edition.    3  large  vols.  8vo.,  with  Fine  Portraits,  42s. 


"  A  fascinating  book.  The  history  of  such  a  woman  as  the  beautiful,  impulsive, 
earnest,  and  affectionate  Marie  de  Medicis  could  only  be  done  justice  to  by  a 
female  pen,  impelled  by  all  the  sympathies  of  womanhood,  but  strengthened  by 
an  erudition  by  which  it  is  not  in  every  case  accompanied.  In  Miss  Pardoe  the 
unfortunate  Queen  has  found  both  these  requisites,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
biography  combining  the  attractiveness  of  romance  with  the  reliableness  of  his- 
tory, and  which,  taking  a  place  midway  between  the  'frescoed  galleries'  of 
Thierry,  and  the  'philosophic  watch-tower  of  Guizot,'  has  all  the  pictorial  brilliancy 
of  the  one,  with  much  of  the  reflective  speculation  of  the  other." — Daily  News. 

"  A  valuable,  well-written,  and  elaborate  biography,  displaying  an  unusual 
amount  of  industry  and  research." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"A  careful  and  elaborate  historical  composition,  rich  in  personal  anecdote. 
Nowhere  can  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  be  obtained  with  the  principal  events 
and  leading  personages  of  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  work  of  high  literary  and  historical  merit.  Rarely  have  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  romance  been  more  intimately  blended  with  the  facts  of  real 
history  than  in  the  life  of  Marie  de  Medicis  ;  nor  has  the  difficult  problem  of 
combining  with  the  fidelity  of  biography  the  graphic  power  of  dramatic  delineation 
been  often  more  successfully  solved  than  by  the  talented  author  of  the  volumes 
before  us.  As  a  personal  narrative,  Miss  Pardee's  admirable  biography  possesses 
the  most  absorbing  and  constantly  sustained  interest ;  as  a  historical  record  of  the 
events  of  which  it  treats,  its  merit  is  of  no  ordinary  description." — John  Bull. 

"  A  life  more  dramatic  than  that  of  Marie  de  Medicis  has  seldom  been  written ; 
one  more  imperially  tragic,  never.  The  period  of  French  history  chosen  by  Miss 
Pardoe  is  rich  in  all  manner  of  associations,  and  brings  together  the  loftiest 
names  and  most  interesting  events  of  a  stirring  and  dazzling  epoch.  She  has 
been,  moreover,  exceedingly  fortunate  in  her  materials.  A  manuscript  of  the  Com- 
mandeur  de  Rambure,  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  under  the  Kings  Henry  IV., 
Louis  XIIL,  and  Louis  XIV.,  consisting  of  the  memoirs  of  the  writer,  with  all 
the  most  memorable  events  which  took  place  during  the  reigns  of  those  three 
Majesties,  from  the  year  1594  to  that  of  1660,  was  placed  at  her  disposal  by 
M.  de  la  Plane,  Member  of  the  Instjtut  Royal  de  la  France.  This  valuable 
record  is  very  voluminous,  and  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  every  transaction.  Of 
this  important  document  ample  use  has  been  judiciously  made  by  Miss  Pardoe ; 
and  her  narrative,  accordingly,  has  a  fulness  and  particularity  possessed  by  none 
other,  and  which  adds  to  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  subject.  The  work  is  very 
elegantly  written,  and  will  be  read  with  delight.  It  forms  another  monument  to 
the  worthiness  of  female  intellect  in  the  age  we  live  in." — Illustrated  News. 
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MEMOIRS  OE  THE 

BARONESS    D'OBERKIRCH, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OP 

THE  COURTS  OE  ERANCE,  RUSSIA,  AND  GERMANY. 

■WBITTEK"    BY    HERSELF, 

And  Edited  by  Her  Grandson,  the  Count  de  Montbrison. 

3  Vols.  Post  8vo.    31s.  6d. 


The  Baroness  d'Oberkirch,  being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
wife  of  Paul  I.,  and  the  confidential  companion  of  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon, 
her  facilities  for  obtaining  information  respecting  the  most  private  affairs  of  the 
principal  Courts  of  Europe,  render  her  Memoirs  unrivalled  as  a  book  of  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  royal,  noble,  and  other  celebrated  individuals  who  flourished 
on  the  continent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Among  the  royal  per- 
sonages introduced  to  the  reader  in  this  work,  are  Louis  XVL,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Philip  Egalite,  and  all  the  Princes  of  France  then  living — Peter  the  Great,  the 
Empress  Catherine,  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  his  sons  Constantine  and  Alexander, 
of  Russia — Frederick  the  Great  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia — The  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  of  Austria — Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden — Princess  Christina  of  Saxony — 
Sobieski,  and  Czartoriski  of  Poland — and  the  Princes  of  Brunswick  and  Wurtem- 
berg.  Among  the  remarkable  persons  are  the  Princes  and  Princesses  de  Lamballe, 
de  Ligne  and  Galitzin — the  Dukes  and  Duchesses  de  Choiseul,  de  Mazarin,  de 
Boufl[lers,  de  la  Valliere,  de  Guiche,  de  Penthi^vre,  and  de  Polignac — Cardinal  de 
Rohan,  Marshals  Biron  and  d'Harcourt,  Count  de  Staremberg,  Baroness  de 
Krudener,  Madame  Geoffrin,  Talleyrand,  Mirabeau,  and  Necker — with  Count 
Cagliostro,  Mesmer,  Vestris,  and  Madame  Mara;  and  the  work  also  includes 
such  literary  celebrities  as  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  de  la  Earpe,  de  Beaumarchais, 
Rousseau,  Lavater,  Bernouilli,  Raynal,  de  I'Epee,  Huber,  Gothe,  Wieland,  Male- 
sherbes,  Marmontel,  de  Stael  and  de  Genlis ;  with  some  singular  disclosures 
respecting  those  celebrated  Englishwomen,  Elizabeth  Chudieigh,  Duchess  of 
Kingston,  and  Lady  Craven,  Margravine  of  Anspach. 

"  The  Baroness  d'Oberkirch,  whose  remarkable  Memcirs  are  here  given  to  the  public,  saw 
much  of  courts  and  courtiers,  and  her  Memoirs  are*  filled  v/ith  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  not 
alone  of  lords  and  ladies,  but  of  emperors  and  empresses,  Irings  and  queens,  and  reigning 
princes  and  princesses.  As  a  picture  of  society  anterior  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  book 
is  the  latest  and  most  perfect  production  of  its  kind  e::tant ;  and  as  such,  besides  its  minor 
value  as  a  book  of  amusement,  it  possesses  a  major  value  as  a  work  of  information,  which,  in 
the  interest  of  historical  truth,  is,  without  exaggeration,  almost  incalculable." — Observer. 

"  Thoroughly  genuine  and  unaffected,  these  Memoirs  display  the  whole  mind  of  a  woman 
who  was  well  worth  knowing,  and  relate  a  large  part  of  her  experience  among  people  with 
whose  names  and  characters  the  world  will  be  at  all  times  busy.  A  keen  observer,  and  by 
position  thrown  in  the  high  places  of  the  world,  the  Baroness  d'Oberkirch  was  the  very 
woman  to  write  Memoirs  that  would  interest  future  generations.  We  commend  these 
volumes  most  heartily  to  every  reader.  They  are  a  perfect  magazine  of  pleasant  anecdotes 
and  interesting  characteristic  things.  We  lay  down  these  charming  volumes  with  regret. 
They  will  entertain  the  most  fastidious  readers,  and  instruct  the  most  informed." — Examiner. 

"An  intensely  interesting  autobiography." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"  A  valuable  addition  to  the  personal  history  of  an  important  period.  The  volumes  deserve 
general  popularity." — Daily  News. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  contemporary  history,  and  one  of  the  richest 
collections  of  remarkable  auecdotes  and  valuable  reminiscences  ever  produced." — John  Bull, 
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THE  LITERATURE  AND  ROMANCE 

OF    NORTHERN    EUROPE: 

CONSTITUTING  A  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  SWEDEN, 
DENMARK,  NORWAY,  AND  ICELAND,  WITH  COPIOUS  SPECIMENS  OF  THE 
MOST  CELEBRATED  HISTORIES,  ROMANCES,  POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  TALES, 
OLD  CHIVALROUS  BALLADS,  TRAGIC  AND  COMIC  DRAMAS,  NATIONAL  SONGS, 
NOVELS,    AND    SCENES   FROM    THE   LIFE    OF    THE    PRESENT    DAY. 

BY    "WILLIAM    AND    MABT    HO"WITT. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  2 Is. 


"  English  readers  have  long  been  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hewitt.  They 
have  now  increased  our  obligations  by  presenting  us  with  this  most  charming  and 
valuable  work,  by  means  of  which  the  great  majority  of  the  reading  pubUc  will 
be,  for  the  first  time,  made  acquainted  with  the  rich  stores  of  intellectual  wealth 
long  garnered  in  the  literature  and  beautiful  romance  of  Northern  Europe. 
From  the  famous  Edda,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity,  down  to  the  novels  of 
Miss  Bremer  and  Baroness  Knorring,  the  prose  and  poetic  writings  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Iceland  are  here  introduced  to  us  in  a  manner  at  once 
singularly  comprehensive  and  concise.  It  is  no  dry  enumeration  of  names,  but 
the  very  marrow  and  spirit  of  the  various  works  displayed  before  us.  We  have 
old  ballads  and  fairy  tales,  always  fascinating  j  we  have  scenes  from  plays,  and 
selections  from  the  poets,  with  most  attractive  biographies  of  these  and  other 
great  men.  The  songs  and  ballads  are  translated  with  exquisite  poetic  beauty." — 
Sun. 

"  A  book  full  of  information — and  as  such,  a  welcome  addition  to  our  literature. 
The  translations — especially  of  some  of  the  ballads  and  other  poems — are  exe- 
cuted with  spirit  and  taste." — Atkenmim. 

"  We  have  most  cordially  to  thank  Mary  and  William  Howitt  for  their  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  Northern  Europe.  Tliey  have 
offered  to  all  classes  of  readers  a  work  abounding  in  original  and  entrancing  inte- 
rest, overflowing  with  varied  matter — of  criticism,  biography,  anecdotes,  sketches, 
and  quotations,  all  tending  to  exhibit  new  treasures  for  the  gratification  and 
enlightenment  of  a  vast  circle  of  minds." — Sunday  Times. 

"  This  work  teems  with  information  of  the  rarest  and  most  curious  character, 
and  is  replete  with  interest  to  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  the  antiquarian,  and 
the  general  reader." — Morning  Post. 


SCENES    EROM    SCRIPTURE. 

BY     THE     EEV.     G.     CBOLY,     LL.D. 

Author  of  "  Salathiel,"  &c.,  1  v.,  lOs.  6d. 

"  Eminent  in  every  mode  of  literature,  Dr.  Croly  stands,  in  our  judgment,  first 
among  the  living  poets  of  Great  Britain — the  only  man  of  our  day  entitled  by  his 
power  to  venture  within  the  sacred  circle  of  religious  poets." — Standard. 

**  An  admirable  addition  to  the  library  of  religious  families." — John  Bull. 
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MILITARY  LIFE   IK   ALGERIA. 

BY  THE  COUNT  P.  DE  CASTELIiAJSrE. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  We  commend  tliis  book  as  really  worth  perusaL  The  volumes  make  us 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Algerian  experience.  Changarnier, 
Cavaignac,  Canrobert,  Lamoriciere,  and  St.  Arnaud  are  brought  prominently 
before  the  reader." — Examiner. 

"  These  volumes  will  be  read  with  extraordinary  interest.  The  vivid  manner 
in  which  the  author  narrates  his  adventures,  and  the  number  of  personal  anecdotes 
that  he  tells,  engage  the  reader's  attention  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The 
sketches  which  the  Count  gives  of  the  French  leaders  convey  to  us  a  very  accu- 
rate idea  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  military  celebrities  who  have  figured  in 
the  recent  political  events  in  France  —  Changarnier,  Bugeaud,  Lamoriciere, 
Cavaignac,  Canrobert,  Bosquet,  among  many  others.  It  would  be  diflScult  to 
point  out  a  chapter  in  these  volumes  that  has  not  its  peculiar  charms." — Sunday 
Times, 

"  To  all  who  delight  in  scenes  of  peril  and  adventure,  hair-breadth  escapes  and 
daring  achievements,  we  cordially  commend  the  African  reminiscences  of  the 
Count  de  Castellane.  The  book  presents  us  with  a  vivid  and  starthng  picture  of 
the  hardships  which  the  French  have  for  so  many  years  endured  in  maintaining 
their  conquests  in  Africa.  The  narrative  abounds  in  fierce  and  sanguinary 
struggles  with  the  hostile  tribes,  perilous  marchings  through  the  wild  and  majestic 
mountain  scenery  of  the  interior,  and  all  the  varied  details  of  the  warfare  which 
lend  so  much  interest  and  excitement  to  the  perils  encountered  by  the  French 
troops,  &c." — Observer. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF 

AN    ENGLISHSOLDIER 

IN    THE   UNITED    STATES'   AEMY. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.    21s. 

"  The  novelty  characterising  these  interesting  volumes  is  likely  to  secure  them 
many  readers.  In  the  first  place,  an  account  of  the  internal  organization,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  United  States'  Federal  Army,  is  in  itself,  a  novelty, 
and  a  still  greater  novelty  is  to  have  this  account  rendered  by  a  man  who  had 
served  in  the  English  before  joining  the  American  army,  and  who  can  give  his 
report  after  having  every  opportunity  of  comparison.  The  author  went  through 
the  Mexican  campaign  with  General  Scott,  and  his  volumes  contain  much  descrip- 
tive matter  concerning  battles,  sieges,  and  marches  on  Mexican  territory,  besides 
their  sketches  of  the  normal  chronic  condition  of  a  United  States  soldier  in  time  of 
peace." — Daily  News. 

*'  We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work  to  all  who  feel  interested 
in  military  adventure.  It  is  a  narrative  of  considerable  interest,  by  a  retired 
English  Soldier,  of  actual  service  in  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  The  writer 
was  in  several  of  the  principal  engagements  during  the  Mexican  War,  and  his 
personal  adventures  throw  over  the  history  the  charm  of  animation  and  fresh- 
ness."— Atlas. 
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COLONEL  LANDMANN'S  ADVENTURES 

AND    RECOLLECTIONS. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

"Among  the  anecdotes  in  this  work  will  be  found  notices  of  King  George  III., 
the  Dukes  of  Kent,  Cumberland,  Cambridge,  Clarence,  and  Richmond,  the  Princess 
Augusta,  General  Garth,  Su*  Harry  Mildmay,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Lord  Heathfield,  Captain  Grose,  &c.  The  volumes  abound  in  inte- 
resting matter.     The  anecdotes  are  one  and  all  amusing." — Observer. 

"  Colonel  Landmann's  work  is  written  in  an  unaffected  spirit,  and  contains 
matter  of  agreeable  and  lively  interest." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  These  *  Adventures  and  Recollections'  are  those  of  a  gentleman  whose  birth 
and  profession  gave  him  facilities  of  access  to  distinguished  society ;  and  the 
interest  of  the  volumes  will  be  found  to  consist  in  anecdotes  and  recollections 
relating  to  individual  members  of  that  society.  Colonel  Landmann  writes  so 
agreeably  that  we  have  little  doubt  that  his  volumes  will  be  acceptable.  They 
partake,  to  some  extent,  both  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  Horace  Walpole 
and  of  Wraxall." — Athenceum. 


ADVENTURES  OF 

THE    CONNAUGHT    RANGERS. 

SECOND   SERIES. 
BY    'WILLIAM    GRATTAW,    ESQ,., 

LATE  LIEUTENANT  CONNAUGHT  RANGERS. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.    21s. 

"  A  pleasant  book,  which  will  be  read  with  avidity  by  all  true  soldiers,  especially 
those  of  this  chosen  regiment.  We  feel  sure  that  every  regimental  hbrary  will 
have  its  '  Connaught  Rangers.'  " — Daily  News. 

"  A  first  series  of  the  adventures  of  this  famous  regiment  made  so  favourable 
an  impression  on  the  pubUc,  that  the  author  has  thought  it  advisable  to  enlarge 
his  original  work  with  this  second  series,  in  which  he  extends  his  narrative  from 
the  first  formation  of  the  gallant  88th  up  to  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
English  army.  All  the  battles,  sieges,  and  skirmishes,  in  which  the  regiment 
took  part,  are  described  either  from  the  observation  of  the  writer  or  the  memoirs 
and  memoranda  of  other  ofiicers.  The  volumes  are  interwoven  with  original 
anecdotes,  and  details  of  various  occurrences  that  give  a  freshness  and  spirit  to 
the  whole.  The  stories  and  the  sketches  of  society  and  manners,  with  the 
anecdotes  of  the  celebrities  of  the  time,  are  told  in  an  agreeable  and  unaffected 
manner.  In  fact  the  work  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  a  soldier's  straight- 
forward and  entertaining  narrative." — Sunday  Times. 

"  We  need  hardly  say,  that  the  publication  of  works  of  this  kind,  exercises  a 
very  salutary  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  army,  and  should  be  strongly  encouraged. 
Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  new  series  of  *  The  Connaught  Rangers,' 
claims  a  high  place  by  its  intrinsic  merits.  ^  It  is  a  narrative  replete  with  startling 
interest,  dashed  off  in  a  manly  style,  by  the'  pen  of  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier." — 
United  Service  Magazine. 
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RULE   AND   MISRULE   OF 

THE   ENGLISH    IN   AMEEICA, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  SAM  SLICK,"  &o. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

"  We  conceive  this  w^ork  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  Judge 
Haliburton  has  ever  written.  While  teeming  with  interest,  moral  amd  historical, 
to  the  general  reader,  it  may  be  regarded  as  equally  constituting  a  philosophical 
study  for  the  politician  and  the  statesman.  It  will  be  found  to  dissipate  many 
popular  errors,  and  to  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  actual  origin,  formation, 
and  progress  of  the  republic  of  the  United  otates." — Uaval  a^d  Miluary  Gazette. 

"Those  who  wish  for  an  accurate  history  of  the  rise  of  republicanism  in 
America  to  its  grand  development  in  the  United  Stctcs  revolution,  will  here  find 
a  narrative  that  is  invaluable  for  its  accuracy,  impartiality,  and  true  philosophy  of 
statesmanship.    It  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  historical  librarJ^" — Herald. 

"We  believed  the  author  of  this  vrork  to  possess  a  pov/er  of  humour  and 
sarcasm  second  only  to  that  of  Rabelais  and  Sidney  Smith,  and  a  genuine  pathos 
worthy  of  Henry  Fielding  or  Charles  Dickens.  In  tis  particular  line  of  literature 
we  believed  him  to  be  unrivalled.  la  the  volumes  before  us  he  breaks  upon 
new,  and  untrodden  ground.  We  hail  this  book  with  pleasure ;  we  consider  it 
an  honour  to  Judge  Haliburton,  as  by  it  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  Christian, 
a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and,  in  the  true  sense  of  a  mis-used  word,  a  patriot. 
Mr.  Haliburton  places  before  us,  fairly  and  impartially,  the  history  of  English  rule 
in  America,  The  book  is  not  only  a  boon  to  the  historic  student,  it  is  also  filled 
with  reflections  such  as  may  well  engage  the  attention  of  the  legislating  statesman. 
Mr.  Haliburton  also  shows  us  the  true  position  of  the  Canadas,  explains  the 
evils  of  our  colonial  system,  points  out  the  remedies  by  which  these  evils  may 
be  counteracted,  that  thus  the  rule  of  the  *  English  in  America'  may  be  some- 
thing better  than  a  history  of  the  blunders,  the  follies,  and  the  ignorant  temerity 
of  colonial  secretaries." — Irish  Quarterly  Revieu. 


HISTOEY   OF    THE 

BEITISH  CONQUESTS  IN  INDIA. 

BY     HOBACE     ST.     JOHN. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"A  work  of  great  and  permanent  historical  value  and  interest." — Post. 

"  A  fair  and  accurate  narrative  of  the  political  history  of  British  India,  evi- 
dently written  after  careful  study  and  laborious  research." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  The  style  is  graphic  and  spirited.  The  facts  are  well  related  and  artistically 
grouped.    The  narrative  is  always  readable  and  interesting." — Athenceum. 


HISTORY   OF    CORFU; 

AND   OF   THE   REPUBLIC  OF   THE   IONIAN   ISLANDS. 

BY  LIEUT.  H.  J.  ^W.  JEBVIS,  Koyal  Artillery. 
1  vol.,  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 
"  Written  with  great  care  and  research,   and  including   probably  all  the 
particulars  of  any  moment  in  the  history  of  Corfu." — Athenceum. 
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THE    MARVELS    OF    SCIENCE, 

AND  THEIR  TESTIMONY  TO  HOLY  WRIT ; 

A  POPULAR  MANUAL  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

BY     S.    -W.    FULIiOM,    ESQ., 

DEDICATED    BY   PERMISSION   TO   THE    KING    OP    HANOVER. 

Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised.     Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 


"  This  work  treats  of  the  whole  origin  of  nature  in  an  intelligent  style ;  it  puts 
into  the  hands  of  every  man  the  means  of  information  on  facts  the  most  subhme, 
and  converts  into  interesting  and  eloquent  description  problems  which  once 
perplexed  the  whole  genius  of  mankind.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  his 
research,  his  information,  and  his  graceful  and  happy  language." — Britannia. 

"  The  skill  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the  sciences  is  not  the  least  marvel  in 
the  volume.  The  reasonings  of  the  author  are  forcible,  fluently  expressed,  and 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression.  Genuine  service  has  been  done  to  the 
cause  of  Revelation  by  the  issue  of  such  a  book,  which  is  more  than  a  mere 
literary  triumph.     It  is  a  good  action." — Globe. 

"  Its  tone  is  grave,  grand,  and  argumentative,  and  rises  to  the  majesty  of  poetry. 
As  a  commentary  upon  the  stupendous  facts  which  exist  in  the  universe,  it  is 
truly  a  work  which  merits  our  admiration,  and  we  unhesitatingly  refer  our  readers 
to  its  fascinating  pages," — Dispatch. 

"Without  parading  the  elaborate  nature  of  his  personal  investigations,  the 
author  has  laid  hold  of  the  discoveries  in  every  department  of  natural  science  in 
a  manner  to  be  apprehended  by  the  meanest  understanding,  but  which  will  at  the 
same  time  command  the  attention  of  the  scholar." — Messenger. 

"  A  grand  four  of  the  sciences.  Mr.  Fullom  starts  from  the  Sun,  runs  round 
by  the  Planets,  noticing  Comets  as  he  goes,  and  puts  up  for  a  rest  at  the  Central 
Sun.  He  gets  into  the  Milky  Way,  which  brings  him  to  the  Fixed  Stars  and 
Nebulae.  He  munches  the  crust  of  the  Earth,  and  looks  over  Fossil  Animals  and 
Plants.  This  is  followed  by  a  disquisition  on  the  science  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
then  comes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Earth,  visits  the  Magnetic  Poles,  gets 
among  Thunder  and  Lightning,  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Magnetism  and  Elec- 
tricity, dips  into  Rivers,  draws  science  from  Springs,  goes  into  Volcanoes,  through 
which  he  is  drawn  into  a  knot  of  Earthquakes,  comes  to  the  surface  with  Gaseous 
Emanations,  and  sliding  down  a  Landslip,  renews  his  journey  on  a  ray  of  Light, 
goes  through  a  Prism,  sees  a  Mirage,  meets  with  the  Flying  Dutchman,  observes 
an  Optical  Illusion,  steps  over  the  Rainbow,  enjoys  a  dance  with  the  Northern 
Aurora,  takes  a  little  Polarized  Light,  boils  some  Water,  sets  a  Steam-Engine  in 
motion,  witnesses  the  expansion  of  Metals,  looks  at  the  Thermometer,  and 
refreshes  himself  with  Ice.  Soon  he  is  at  Sea,  examining  the  Tides,  tumbling 
on  the  Waves,  swimming,  diving,  and  ascertaining  tjie  pressure  of  Fluids.  We 
meet  him  next  in  the  Air,  running  through  all  its  properties.  Having  remarked 
on  the  propagation  of  Sounds,  he  pauses  for  a  bit  of  Music,  and  goes  off  into  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  then  travels  through  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  having 
visited  the  various  races  of  the  human  family,  winds  up  with  a  demonstration  of 
the  Anatomy  of  Man."— -JSIrflmmer. 
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NARRATIVE    OF    A 

JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

COMPRISING 

A  WINTER  PASSAGE  ACROSS  THE   ANDES  TO   CHILI, 

WITH    A   VISIT   TO    THE    GOLD    REGIONS    OF    CALIFORNIA    AND    AUSTRALIA, 
THE     SOUTH     SEA     ISLANDS,     JAVA,     &C. 

BY    P.    GERSTABCKEB. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.    31s.  6d. 

"  Starting  from  Bremen  for  California,  the  author  of  this  Narrative  proceeded 
to  Rio,  and  thence  to  Buenos  Ayres,  vehere  he  exchanged  the  wild  seas  for  the 
yet  wilder  Pampas,  and  made  his  way  on  horseback  to  Valparaiso  across  the 
Cordilleras — a  winter  passage  full  of  difficulty  and  danger.  From  Valparaiso 
he  sailed  to  California,  and  visited  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  the  mining 
districts  generally.  Thence  he  steered  his  course  to  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
resting  at  Honolulu,  Tahiti,  and  other  gems  of  the  sea  in  that  quarter,  and  from 
thence  to  Sydney,  marching  through  the  Murray  Valley,  and  inspecting  the 
Adelaide  district.  From  Australia  he  dashed  onward  to  Java,  riding  through  the 
interior,  and  taking  a  general  survey  of  Batavia,  with  a  glance  at  Japan  and  the 
Japanese.  An  active,  intelligent,  observant  man,  the  notes  he  made  of  his  adven- 
tures are  full  of  variety  and  interest.  His  descriptions  of  places  and  persons  are 
lively,  and  his  remarks  on  natural  productions  and  the  phenomena  of  earth,  sea, 
and  sky  are  always  sensible,  and  made  with  a  view  to  practical  results.  Those 
portions  of  the  Narrative  which  refer  to  California  and  Australia  are  replete  with 
vivid  sketches  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  work  abounds  with  living  and  piettiresque 
descriptions  of  men,  manners,  and  localities." — Globe. 

"  The  author  of  this  comprehensive  narrative  embarked  at  Bremen  for  Cali- 
fornia, and  then  took  ship  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  of  which  and  of  their  inhabit- 
ants we  have  some  pleasant  sketches.  From  the  South  Sea  Islands  he  sailed  to 
Australia,  where  he  effected  a  very  daring  and  adventurous  journey  by  himself 
through  the  Murray  Valley  to  Adelaide.  He  then  proceeded  to  Java,  the  interior 
of  which  he  explored  to  a  considerable  distance.  Before  he  departed  for  Europe, 
he  remained  some  time  at  Batavia,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  arrival 
of  the  Japanese  vessel  bringing  her  annual  cargo  of  goods  from  Japan.  Inde- 
pendently of  great  variety — for  these  pages  are  never  monotonous  or  dull — a 
pleasant  freshness  pervades  Mr.  Gerstaecker's  chequered  narrative.  It  offers  much 
to  interest,  and  conveys  much  valuable  information,  set  forth  in  a  very  lucid  and 
graphic  manner." — Athencmm. 

"  These  travels  consisted  principally  in  a  *  winter  passage  across  the  Andes  to 
Chili,  with  a  visit  to  the  gold  regions  of  California  and  Australia,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  Java,  &c.'  In  the  present  state  of  things  and  position  of  affairs,  no  more 
desirable  book  can  be  imagined.  It  carries  us  at  once  to  the  centre  of  attractions 
— it  conveys  us  to  the  land  of  promise  to  expectant  thousands.  We  behold,  face 
to  face,  the  mighty  regions,  where  so  many  of  our  countrymen  have  gone,  that 
it  seems  almost  a  second  home.  We  are  informed,  in  minute  details  of  the  life 
that  is  led  there.  There  is  no  false  glitter  thrown  over  the  accounts  ;  the  author 
evidently  strives  to  raise  no  false  hopes,  and  excite  no  unreasonable  expectations. 
The  accounts  given  of  California  are  particularly  explicit.  The  description  of 
Sydney  during  the  excitement  prevaiUng  on  the  discovery  of  new  mines  is  very 
interesting." — Sun. 
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AUSTRALIA     AS    IT    IS 

ITS  SETTLEMENTS,  FARMS,  AND  GOLD  FIELDS. 
BY    F.    LANCELOT  T,    ESQ. 

MINBRALOGICAL    SUKVEYOR    IN    THE    AUSTRALIAN    COLONIES. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 


"  This  is  an  unadorned  account  of  the  actual  condition  in  which  these  colonies 
are  found  by  a  professional  surveyor  and  mineralogist,  who  goes  over  the  ground 
with  a  careful  glance  and  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  seizing  on  the  practical  por- 
tions of  the  subject.  On  the  climate,  the  vegetation,  and  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country,  he  is  copious  in  the  extreme,  and  to  the  intending 
emigrant  an  invaluable  instructor.  As  may  be  expected  from  a  scientific  hand 
the  subject  of  gold  digging  undergoes  a  thorough  manipulation.  Mr.  Lancelott 
dwells  with  minuteness  on  the  several  indications,  stratifications,  varieties  of  soil, 
and  methods  of  working,  experience  has  pointed  out,  and  offers  a  perfect  manual 
of  the  new  craft  to  the  adventurous  settler.  Nor  has  he  neglected  to  provide 
him  with  information  as  to  the  sea  voyage  and  all  its  accessories,  the  commodities 
most  in  request  at  the  antipodes,  and  a  general  view  of  social  wants,  family 
management,  &c.,  such  as  a  shrewd  and  observant  counsellor,  aided  by  old 
resident  authorities,  can  afford.  As  a  guide  to  the  auriferous  regions,  as  well  as 
the  pastoral  solitudes  of  Australia,  the  work  is  unsurpassed." — Globe. 

"This  is  the  best  book  on  the  new  El  Dorado;  the  best,  not  only  in  respect  to 
matter,  style,  and  arrangement,  in  all  of  which  merits  it  excels,  but  eminently 
the  best  because  the  latest,  and  the  work  of  a  man  professionally  conversant  with 
those  circumstances  which  are  charming  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  to  the 
great  Southern  Continent.  The  last  twenty  years  have  been  prolific  of  works 
upon  Australia,  but  they  are  all  now  obsolete.  Every  one  who  takes  an  interest 
in  Australia  would  do  well  to  possess  himself  of  Mr.  Lancelott's  work,  which 
tells  everything  of  the  social  state,  of  the  physiology,  and  the  precious  mineralogy 
of  the  gold  country." — Standard. 

"  A  really  valuable  work  on  Austraha.  The  Author  holds  a  responsible  situa- 
tion in  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  gold  regions. 
He  offers  advice  to  the  middle  classes  of  society,  and  shows  them  what  they  must 
expect,  and  what  they  must  do  when  they  come  to  the  end  of  their  voyage.  The 
work  deserves  the  largest  circulation  it  can  obtain." — Messenger. 

"  A  very  clever,  intelligent,  and  practical  book,  full  of  the  kind  of  information 
now  sought  with  avidity." — Eocaminer. 

*'  We  advise  all  about  to  emigrate  to  take  this  book  as  a  counsellor  and  com- 
panion."— Lloyd^s  Weekly  Paper. 

"  The  most  instructive  book  on  Australia  that  has  fallen  in  our  way." — Leader. 

"  The  Author  has  done  the  world  good  service.  His  chapters  on  the  gold 
regions  are  among  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  information  we  are  possessed  of." 
— Dispatch. 

"  A  book  containing  a  great  deal  of  information  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
Australia.  It  will  be  useful  alike  to  the  historian,  the  politician,  and  the 
emi  grant. ' ' — Economist. 
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A    TOUR     OF     INQUIRY 

THROUGH  FKANCE  AND  ITALY. 

ILLUSTEA.TING  THEIR  PEESENT 

SOCIAL,   POLITICAL,   AND   RELIGIOUS  CONDITION. 

BY  EDMUND  SPENCER,  ESQ., 

Author  of  "  Travels  in  European  Turkey,"  "  Circassia,"  &c. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  Mr.  Spencer  is  favourably  knovrn  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  several  works 
describing  the  land  of  the  Osmanli,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Slavonian  ; 
and  in  the  two  volumes  before  us  he  has  given  the  results  of  a  Tour  of  Inquiry 
through  France  and  Italy,  which,  commencing  at  Boulogne,  includes  visits  to 
Paris,  to  the  important  towns  in  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  to  Leghorn, 
Rome,  and  Piedmont.  As  a  careful  observer  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  people 
in  both  countries,  the  results  of  his  inquiries  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  much 
interest  and  instruction.  Mr.  Spencer  has  made  himself  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  present  social,  political,  and  religious  condition  of  the  people  of  France 
and  Italy,  describing  at  one  time  that  curious  class  the  vagrants  of  Paris ;  next  the 
modern  miracles  by  which  the  parti  pretre  in  France  are  endeavouring  to  stimulate 
the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  peasantry ;  and  then  the  hostility  of  the  Papal 
Church  to  intellectual  progress,  the  political  condition  of  Turin,  the  insurrection 
at  Rome,  &c. — topics  which  at  the  present  moment  excite  the  deepest  interest  in 
this  country.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Spencer's  work  is  made  up  of 
mere  dry  political  or  religious  disquisitions,  however  valuable  they  may  be  in 
themselves.  He  describes  all  that  he  saw  with  a  facile  and  graceful  pen,  and  the 
tone  of  his  narrative  is  altogether  so  animated  and  cheerful  that  we  defy  the 
reader  who  takes  the  work  in  his  hand  for  mere  amusement  to  put  it  down 
unsatisfied.  We  have  now  said  enough  to  recommend  Mr.  Spencer's  valuable 
and  interesting  work,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  command  an  -extended 
popularity." — Morning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Spencer  has  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  with  the  eyes  and  feelings 
of  a  Protestant  philosopher.  His  volumes  contain  much  valuable  matter,  many 
judicious  remarks,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  information." — Morning-  Chronicle. 

"  France  and  Italy,  in  their  social  or  rather  wn-social  condition,  are  depicted  in 
these  intelligent  and  interesting  volumes  with  a  vivid  and  striking  truth.  Tuscany, 
with  its  unfortunate  position  as  regards  one  power,  and  oppressed  by  its  goaded 
ruler  on  the  other,  the  atrocities  which  take  place  by  armed  soldiery  in  the  streets, 
and  the  still  greater  horrors  enacted  in  prisons  in  the  name  of  the  law — Rome, 
which  once  more  bares  her  dreadful  dungeons,  and  the  sanguine  secrets  of  the 
unholy  Inquisition,  to  the  eyes  of  the  world — these,  with  other  glaring  evils, 
exhibit  a  condition  of  things  which  move  our  indignation  and  our  pity.  To  those 
who  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  state  of  these  latter  historic  countries  in 
particular,  we  do  not  know  any  volumes  that  convey  so  much  that  is  valuable  on 
such  important  heads,  so  interestingly,  as  Mr.  Spencer's  *  Tour  of  Inquiry.'  " — 
Weekly  Dispatch. 

"  The  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  fresh  and  striking  matter  on  the  present 
condition  and  prospects  of  France  and  Italy." — Spectator. 

"  These  clever  and  comprehensive  volumes  contain  much  valuable  information 
and  much  close  reasoning." — Britannia. 
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TRAVELS  IN  EUROPEAN  TURKEY: 

THROUGH  BOSNIA,  SERVIA,  BULGARIA,  MACEDONIA,   ROUMELIA,  ALBANIA,   AND 
EPIRUS  ;   WITH  A  VISIT  TO  GREECE  AND  THE  IONIAN  ISLES,    AND  A  HOME- 
WARD TOUR  THROUGH    HUNGARY   AND   THE    SCLAVONIAN   PROVINCES 
OF  AUSTRIA  ON  THE  LOWER  DANUBE. 

BY     EDMUND     SPENCER,     ESQ. 

Author  of  "  Travels  in  Circassia,"  &c. 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  and  a  valuable 

Map  of  European  Turkey,  from  the  most  recent  Charts  in  the  possession  of 

the  Austrian  and  Turkish  Governments,  revised  by  the  Author,  18s. 

"  These  important  volumes  appear  at  an  opportune  moment,  as  they  describe 
some  of  those  countries  to  which  public  attention  is  now  more  particularly 
directed :  Turkey,  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Austria.  The  author  has  given  us  a 
most  interesting  picture  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  its  weaknesses,  and  the  em- 
barrassments from  which  it  is  now  suffering,  its  financial  difficulties,  the  discon- 
tent of  its  Christian,  and  the  turbulence  of  a  great  portion  of  its  Mohammedan 
subjects.  We  are  also  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  warlike  mountaineers 
of  Bosnia,  Albania,  Upper  Moesia,  and  the  almost  inaccessible  districts  of  the 
Pindus  and  the  Balkan.  The  different  nationalities  of  that  Babel-like  country, 
Turkey  in  Em-ope,  inhabited  by  Sclavonians,  Greeks,  Albanians,  Macedonians, 
the  Romani  and  Osmanli — their  various  characteristics,  religions,  superstitions, 
together  with  their  singular  customs  and  manners,  their  ancient  and  contem- 
porary history  are  vividly  described.  The  Ionian  Islands,  Greece,  Hungary,  and 
the  Sclavonian  Provinces  of  Austria  on  the  Lower  Danube,  are  all  delineated  in 
the  author's  happiest  manner.  We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Spencer's  valuable 
and  interesting  volumes  to  the  attention  of  the  reader." — U.  S.  Magazine, 

"  A  work  o/  great  merit,  and  of  paramount  present  interest." — Standard. 

"  This  interesting  work  contains  by  far  the  most  complete,  the  most  en- 
lightened, and  the  most  reliable  amount  of  what  has  been  hitherto  almost  the 
terra  incognita  of  European  Turkey,  and  supplies  the  reader  with  abundance  of 
entertainment  as  well  as  instruction." — John  Bull. 


ATLANTIC  &  TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES. 

BY    CAPTAIN    MACKINNON,    R.N. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  Captain  Mackinnon's  sketches  of  America  are  of  a  striking  character  and 
permanent  value.  His  volumes  convey  a  just  impression  of  the  United  States,  a 
fair  and  candid  view  of  their  society  and  institutions,  so  well  written  and  so 
entertaining  that  the  effect  of  their  perusal  on  the  public  here  must  be  con- 
siderable. They  are  light,  animated,  and  lively,  full  of  racy  sketches,  pictures  of 
life,  anecdotes  of  society,  visits  to  remarkable  men  and  famous  places,  sporting 
episodes,  &c.,  very  original  and  interesting." — Sunday  Times. 

"  Captain  Mackinnon's  sketches  of  America  are  perhaps  the  best  that  have 
appeared  since  the  work  of  Captain  Marryat,  and  they  are  far  more  candid  and 
impartial." — Observer. 
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TRAVELS  IN  INDIA  AND  KASHMIR. 

BY  BABON  SCHONBEBG. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 


"  This  book  is  an  interesting  one  in  many  points  of  view,  as  the  production  of 
an  intelligent  and  observant  mind,  as  the  recorded  experience  of  a  sensible  and 
reflective  stranger,  and  as  the  unbiassed  opinion  of  a  man  competent  at  once  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  English  rule  and  its  consequences  in  the  East,  and  honest 
enough  to  express  his  thoughts  on  that  subject  without  concealment.  The  work 
will  well  repay  perusal,  as  much  for  the  freshness  of  its  descriptions  as  from  the 
strict  integrity  and  philosophical  liberality  of  its  deductions  and  conclusions.  It 
deserves  the  most  favourable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  English  public." — 
Observer. 

"  This  account  of  a  journey  through  India  and  Kashmir  will  be  read  with 
considerable  interest.  Whatever  came  in  his  way  worthy  of  record  the  author 
committed  to  writing,  and  the  result  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive  miscellany 
of  information  on  the  country,  its  climate,  its  natural  productions,  its  history  and 
antiquities,  and  the  character,  the  reUgion,  and  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  remarks  on  these  various  topics  possess  additional  interest  as  the 
author  views  India  and  our  rule  over  that  country  with  the  eye  of  an  impartial 
observer." — John  Bull. 

**  Whoever  comes  laden  with  a  fresh  store  of  notes  and  observations  from  this 
fruitful  and  poetic  land  is  certain  to  be  welcome ;  but  he  who  comes,  as  the 
writer  of  the  interesting  volumes  before  us  does,  with  a  rich  collection,  is  deserving 
of  a  double  greeting.  The  Baron  Schonberg  sailed  from  Madras  to  Calcutta,  and 
thence  pursued  his  journey  to  Benares,  Lucknow,  Delhi,  Lahore,  Kashmir,  &c.  A 
man  of  refined  tastes  and  quick  perceptions,  his  volumes  are  full  of  information, 
and  his  remarks  are  always  lively  and  entertaining." — Globe. 


KHARTOUM  AND  THE  NILES. 

BY     GEOBGE     MELLY,     ESQ. 

Second  Edition.    2  v.  post  8vo.,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  21s. 

"  Independently  of  the  amusement  and  information  which  may  be  derived 
from  Mr,  Melly's  interesting  work,  the  references  to  the  relations  which  exist 
at  this  time  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  Egypt  are  worthy  of  every  conside- 
ration which  statesmen  and  public  men  can  bestow  upon  them." — Messenger. 

"  We  cannot  feel  otherwise  than  grateful  to  the  author  of  these  valuable  and 
useful  volumes  for  having  kept  so  faithful  a  journal,  and  for  giving  the  public 
the  benefit  of  his  adventures  and  experience.  The  manners  and  customs  of 
the  natives,  as  well  as  the  natural  curiosities,  and  the  relics  of  antiquity  which 
the  travellers  visited,  in  turns  engage  the  reader's  attention ;  and,  altogether,  the 
book  is  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  vade-mecum  to  the  interesting  portion 
of  the  East  of  which  it  treats." — John  Bull. 
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EEVELATIONS  OF   SIBERIA. 

BY   A   BANISHED    LADY. 
Second   Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  2Is. 

"  A  thoroughly  good  book.  It  cannot  be  read  by  too  many  people." — Dickens's 
Household  Words. 

"  The  authoress  of  these  volumes  was  a  lady  of  quality,  who,  having  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Russian  Government  for  a  political  offence,  was  exiled  to 
Siberia.  The  place  of  her  exile  was  Berezov,  the  most  northern  part  of  this 
northern  penal  settlement ;  and  in  it  she  spent  about  two  years,  not  unprofitably, 
as  the  reader  will  find  by  her  interesting  work,  containing  a  lively  and  graphic 
picture  of  the  country,  the  people,  their  manners  and  customs,  &c.  The  book 
gives  a  most  important  and  valuable  insight  into  the  economy  of  what  has  been 
hitherto  the  terra  incognita  of  Russian  despotism." — Daily  News. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  the  famous  romance  the  '  Exiles  of  Siberia,'  of 
Madame  Cottin,  we  have  had  no  account  of  these  desolate  lands  more  attractive 
than  the  present  work,  from  the  pen  of  the  Lady  Eve  Felinska,  which,  in  its  un- 
pretending style  and  truthful  simplicity,  will  win  its  way  to  the  reader's  heart, 
and  compel  him  to  sympathise  with  the  fair  sufferer.  The  series  of  hardships 
endured  in  traversing  these  frozen  solitudes  is  affectingly  told ;  and  once  settled 
down  at  one  of  the  most  northern  points  of  the  convict  territory,  Berezov,  six 
hundred  miles  beyond  Tobolsk,  the  Author  exhibits  an  observant  eye  for  the 
natural  phenomena  of  those  latitudes,  as  well  as  the  habits  of  the  semi-barbarous 
aborigines.  This  portion  of  the  book  will  be  found  by  the  naturalist  as  well  as 
ethnologist  full  of  valuable  information." — Globe. 

"  These  '  Revelations'  give  us  a  novel  and  interesting  sketch  of  Siberian  life — the 
habits,  morals,  manners,  religious  tenets,  rites,  and  festivals  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
writer's  esilraordinary  powers  of  observation,  and  the  graceful  faciUty  with  which 
she  describes  everything  worthy  of  remark,  render  her  '  Revelations'  as  attractive 
and  fascinating  as  they  are  original  and  instructive." — Britannia. 


ARCTIC    MISCELLANIES, 

A  SOUVENIR  OF  THE  LATE  POLAR  SEARCH. 
BY  THE    OFPICEKS   AND    SEAMEN    OP   THE    EXPEDITION. 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

Second  Edition.      1   vol.   with    numerous    Illustrations,    10s.    6d. 

From  the  "  Times." — This  volume  is  not  the  least  interesting  or  instructive 
among  the  records  of  the  late  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Austin.  The  most  valuable  portions  of  the  book  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  scientific  and  practical  observations  made  in  the  course  of  the 
expedition,  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  incidents  of  arctic  travel.  From 
the  variety  of  the  materials,  and  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  to  which 
they  refer,  no  less  than  the  interest  which  attaches  to  all  that  relates  to  the 
probable  safety  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  the  Arctic  Miscellanies 
forms  a  very  readable  book,  and  one  that  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  national 
character. 
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EIGHTEEN    YEARS    ON    THE 

GOLD    COAST    OF    AFRICA; 

INCLUDING  AN   ACCOUNT   OF   THE    NATIVE  TRIBES,   AND   THEIR 
INTERCOURSE  WITH  EUROPEANS. 

BY     BKODIE     CRTJICKSHANK, 

MEMBER   OP   THE   LEGISLATIVE   COUNCIL,    CAPE    COAST   CASTLE. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  that  ever  yet  came  into  our  hands. 
It  possesses  the  charm  of  introducing  us  to  habits  and  manners  of  the  human 
family  of  which  before  we  had  no  conception.  Before  reading  Mr.  Cruickshank's 
volumes  we  were  wholly  unaware  of  the  ignorance  of  all  Europeans,  as  to  the 
social  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Africa.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  work 
has,  indeed,  made  us  all  familiar  with  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  transplanted  African  ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  to  Mr.  Cruickshank 
to  exhibit  the  children  of  Ham  in  their  original  state,  and  to  prove,  as  his  work 
proves  to  demonstration,  that,  by  the  extension  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and 
by  that  only,  can  the  African  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  We 
anxiously  desire  to  direct  public  attention  to  a  work  so  valuable.  An  incidental 
episode  in  the  work  is  an  affecting  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  gifted  Letitia 
Elizabeth  Landon  (L.E.L."),  written  a  few  months  after  her  marriage  with 
Governor  Maclean.  It  relieves  the  memory  of  both  husband  and  wife  from  all 
the  vile  scandals  that  have  been  too  long  permitted  to  defile  their  story." — 
Standard. 


EIGHT    YEARS 
IN  PALESTINE,  SYRIA,  AND  ASIA  MINOR. 

BY    F.    A.    NEALE,    ESQ., 

LATE  ATTACHED  TO  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE  IN  SYRIA. 

Second  Edition,  2  vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

"  One  of  the  ])est  accounts  of  the  country  and  people  that  has  been  published 
of  late  years." — Spectator. 

"  A  very  agreeable  book.  Mr.  Neale  is  evidently  quite  familiar  with  the 
East,  and  writes  in  a  lively,  shrewd,  and  good-humoured  manner.  A  great 
deal  of  information  is  to  be  found  in  his  pages." — Athencmm. 

"  We  have  derived  unmingled  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  these  interesting 
volumes.  Very  rarely  have  we  found  a  narrative  of  Eastern  travel  so  truthful 
and  just.  There  is  no  guide-book  we  would  so  strongly  recommend  to  the 
traveller  about  to  enter  on  a  Turkish  or  Syrian  tour  as  this  before  us.  The 
information  it  affords  is  especially  valuable,  since  it  is  brought  up  almost  to  the 
last  moment.  The  narrative,  too,  is  full  of  incident,  and  abounds  in  vivid  pic- 
tures of  Turkish  and  Levantine  life  interspersed  with  well-told  tales.  The 
author  commences  his  narrative  at  Gaza ;  visits  Askalon,  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem, 
Caipha  and  Mount  Carmel,  Acre,  Sidon  and  Tyre,  Beyrout,  Tripoli,  Antioch, 
Aleppo,  Alexandretta,  Adana,  and  Cyprus.  Of  several  of  these  famous  localities 
we  know  no  more  compact  and  clearer  account  than  that  given  in  these  volumes. 
We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Neale  for  one  of  the  best  books  of  travels  that  we  have 
met  with  for  a  very  long  time." — Literary  Gazette. 
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NARRATIVE   OF 

FIVE  YEARS'  RESIDENCE  AT  NEPAUL. 

BY    CAPTAIN    THOMAS    SMITH. 
Late  Assistant  Political-Resident  at  Nepaul.     2  v.  post  8vo.  21s. 

"No  man  could  be  better  qualified  to  describe  Nepaul  than  Captain  Smith; 
and  his  concise,  but  clear  and  graphic  account  of  its  history,  its  natural  produc- 
tions, its  laws  and  customs,  and  the  character  of  its  warlike  inhabitants,  is  very 
agreeable  and  instructive  reading.  A  separate  chapter,  not  the  least  entertaining 
in  the  book,  is  devoted  to  anecdotes  of  the  Nepaulese  mission,  of  whom,  and  of 
their  visit  to  Europe,  many  remarkable  stories  are  told." — Post. 

"  No  one  need  go  elsewhere  for  information  about  Nepaul.  He  will  find  it  all 
arranged  in  this  intelligent  and  interesting  work  with  perspicuity  and  complete- 
ness. It  will  henceforth  be  the  standard  work  on  Nepaul.  Captain  Smith's 
narrative  of  his  personal  adventures  is  most  exciting." — United  Service  Gazette. 


CANADA  AS  IT  WAS,  IS,  AND  MAY  BE. 

By  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  R.  Bonnycastle. 

With  an  Account  of  Recent  Transactions, 

BY    SIB    JAMES    E.    ALEXANDEK,    K.L.S.,    &c. 

■  2  v.,  post  8vo.,  with  Maps,  &c.  21s. 

"  These  volumes  offer  to  the  British  public  a  clear  and  trustworthy  statement 
of  the  affairs  of  Canada;  a  narrative  of  the  late  troubles,  their  causes  and 
consequences ;  an  account  of  the  policy  pursued  in  the  colony,  and  the  effects 
of  the  immense  public  works  in  progress  and  completed ;  with  sketches  of 
Jocalities  and  scenery,  amusing  anecdotes  of  personal  observation,  and  generally 
every  information  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  traveller  or  settler,  and  the  military 
and  political  reader.  The  information  rendered  is  to  be  thoroughly  relied  on  as 
veracious,  full,  and  conclusive." — Messenger. 


SPAIN     AS    IT    IS. 

BY  G.  A.  HOSKINS,  ESQ. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  2l8. 

*'  To  the  tourist  this  work  will  prove  invaluable.  It  is  the  most  complete  and 
interesting  portraiture  of  Spain  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice." — John  Bull. 

ElfE  YEARS   IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

BY     CHABLES     "W.     DAY,     ESQ. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

"  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  vigour,  brilliancy,  and  varied  interest  of  this 
work,  the  abundant  stores  of  anecdote  and  interest,  and  the  copious  detail  of 
local  habits  and  peculiarities  in  each  island  visited  in  succession." — Globe. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  ABERNETHY,  E.R.S., 

WITH  A  VIEW  OF 

HIS  WRITINGS,  LECTURES,  AND  CHARACTER. 

BY  GEORGE  MACIIj"WAIN,  r.R.C.S., 

Author  of  "Medicine  and  Surgery  One  Inductive  Science,"  &c. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.      21s.     {Just  Ready.) 


CLASSIC  AND  HISTORIC  PORTRAITS, 

BY  JAMES  BRUCE. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FOUUM; 

OR,  NAERATIVES,  SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  EROM  COURTS 
OE  JUSTICE. 
BY   PETER   BURKE,   ESQ.,    Barrister-at-Law. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 


NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE: 

A   TREATISE    ON    SHIP-BUILDING,   AND    THE    RIG    OF   CLIPPERS, 

WITH   SUGGESTIONS   FOR  A  NEW   METHOD  OF  LAYING  DOWN  VESSELS. 

BY  LORD   ROBERT   MONTAGU,   A.M.  . 

Second  Edition,  with  54  Diagrams.     6s. 

**  Lord  Montague's  work  will  be  equally  valuable  to  the  ship-builder  and  the 
ship-owner — to  the  mariner  and  the  commander  of  yachts." — U.  S.  Mag. 


DARIEN;    OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 

BY  ELIOT    WARBURTON. 
Author  of  "  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,"  &c.,  Second  Edition.     3  v. 

**  The  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  Darien  by  Scotchmen,  and  the  openinig 
of  a  communication  between  the  East  and  West  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
furnishes  the  foundation  of  this  story,  which  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
high  reputation  which  the  author  of  the  *  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  had  already 
made  for  himself.  The  early  history  of  the  Merchant  Prince  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  condition  of  Spain  under  the  Inquisition;  the  portraitures-  of 
Scottish  life  which  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  narrative,  are  full  of  spirit  ^ 
the  scenes  in  America  exhibit  the  state  of  the  natives  of  the  new  world  at  that 
period ;  the  daring  deeds  of  the  Buccaneers  supply  a  most  romantic  element  in 
the  story ;  and  an  additional  interest  is  infused  into  it  by  the  introduction  of 
various  celebrated  characters  of  the  period,  such  as  Law,  the  French  financier, 
and  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England.  All  these  varied  ingredients 
are  treated  with  that  brilliancy  of  style  and  powerful  descriptive  talent,  by  which 
the  pen  of  Eliot  Warburton  was  so  eminently  distinguished." — John  Bull. 
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SAM   SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES; 

OE,  WHAT  HE  SAID,  DID,  OB  INVENTED. 

2  vols,  post  8vo. 


TRAITS  OP  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

EDITED  BY  THE  AUTHOB    OF    "SAM   SLICK." 
3  vols.  Post  8vo.,  31s.  6d. 

"We  have  seldom  met  vrith  a  work  more  rich  in  fun  or  more  generally 
delightful." — Standard. 

'*  Those  who  have  reUshed  the  racy  humour  of  the  'Clockmaker/  will 'find  a 
dish  of  equally  ludicrous  and  amusing  Transatlantic  wit  in  the  volumes  before 
us." — Herald. 

••  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure^to  draw  out  a 
prize." — Morning  Post. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the 
mouth  of  the  inimitable  *  Sara/  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and 
appreciate  her  queer  transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic 
stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a  budget  of  fun  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American 
humour." —  Globe. 

"  The  reader  will  find  this  work  deeply  interesting.  Yankeeism  pourtrayed,  in 
its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superlatively  entertaining 
volumes,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  facetious  old  friend, '  Sam  Slick.'  The 
work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics, — political  parties,  religious  eccentricities, 
the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learning,  all  come 
in  for  their  share  of  satire  ;  while  in  6ther  papers  we  have  specimens  of  genuine 
American  exaggerations,  or  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  is, 
more  especially  in  the  ruder  districts  and  in  the  back  settlements,  or  agaiii 
sallies  of  broad  humour,  exhibiting  those  characteristics  which  form  in  the 
country  itself  the  subject  of  mutual  persiflage  between  the  citizens  of  different 
States.    The  work  wiU  have  a  wide  circulation." — John  Bull. 


FAMILY    ROMANCE; 

OR,  EPISODES  IN 

THE  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OE  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY    J.    BERNARD    BURKE,    ESQ., 

Author  of  "The  Peerage,"  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy,"  &c. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 
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THE  YOUNG   HEIRESS. 

BY    MRS.    TROLLOPE. 
3  vols.     {Immediately^ 


THE    DEAN'S    DAUGHTER; 

OR,  THE  DAYS  WE  LIVE  IN. 

BY   MRS.    GORE. 
3  vols. 
"  One  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Gore's  stories.    The  volumes  are  strewed  with  smart 
and  sparkling  epigram." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"  This  sparkling  and  entertaining  novel  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  thousands." 
— Morning  Herald. 

"  As  good  a  novel  as  we  have  seen  from  Mrs.  Gore's  pen.  The  story  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  there  is  abundant  infusion  of  imagination,  passion,  and 
invention." — Morning  Post. 

THE   LONGWOODS   OF  THE   GRANGE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ADELAIDE  LINDSAY," 
3  vols. 
"  *  The  Longwoods'  are  a  family  group,  in  the  story  of  whose  life,  as  told  by 
the  successful  delineator  of  *  Adelaide  Lindsay,'  romance  readers  vnll  find  a  charm 
and  an  interest  similar  to  that  which  attends  the  annals  of  the  *  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.' " — Daily  News. 

"  A  tale  such  as  Miss  Austen  might  have  been  proud  of,  and  Goldsmith  would 
not  have  disowned." — Globe. 


THE    FIRST   LIEUTENANT'S    STORY, 

BY  LADY  CATHARINE  LONG. 
Author  of  **  Sir  Roland  Ashton,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  As  a  tracing  of  the  workings  of  human  passion  and  principle,  the  book  is  full 
of  exquisite  beauty,  delicacy,  and  tenderness." — Dailg  News. 

"  The  story  is  full  of  life  and  action.    As  a  romance  it  is  exciting,  and  abounds 
in  a  pleasing  variety  of  scene  and  character." — Globe. 


CASTLE    AVON. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR  OP   "EMILIA  WYNDHAM,"   &c.     3  vols. 

,  "  *  Castle  Avon'  is  in  our  judgment  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  author's 
works.  In  delineation  of  character,  force  of  description,  variety  of  incident, 
moral  aim,  and  constructive  and  narrative  skill,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  superior  to  any 
of  the  previous  publications  which  have  justly  conferred  upon  the  writer  the 
honourable  distinction  of  a  popular  novelist,  and  we  think  that  it  will  take  not 
only  a  higher,  but  a  more  permanent  rank  in  modern  English  literature." — Post. 
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HURST   AND   BLACKETT  S   NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


HARRY     MUIR; 

A     STORY     OF     SCOTTISH     LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOK  OF  "PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MRS. 
MARGARET  MAITLAND  OF  SUNNYSIDE,"  &c. 

Second  Edition,  in  3  vols,  post  8vo. 


"  We  prefer  '  Harry  Muir'  to  most  of  the  Scottish  novels  that  have  appeared 
since  Gait's  domestic  stories  were  published.  This  new  tale,  by  the  author  of 
'  Margaret  Maitland,'  is  a  real  picture  of  the  weakness  of  man's  nature  and  the 
depths  of  woman's  kindness.  The  narrative,  to  repeat  our  praise,  is  not  one  to 
be  entered  on  or  parted  from  without  our  regard  for  its  writer  being  increased." 
— JthencBUm. 

"  A  picture  of  life,  everywhere  genuine  in  feeling,  perfect  in  expression." — 
Ea^aminer. 

*'  A  story  of  absorbing  interest." — John  Bull. 

"  A  skilful  and  spirited  picture  of  Scottish  life  and  manners  in  our  own  day." — 
Literary  Gazette. 

"  Charming  and  delightful  as  were  the  '  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland,'  we  think  *  Harry  Muir'  superior."— il/essen^'er. 

"  This  novel  may  claim  the  pas  before  any  of  the  former  works  of  its  gifted 
author." — Globe. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  interesting  story,  or  to  meet  with  more 
powerfully  delineated  dramatis  personae." — Sun. 

**  This  is  incomparably  the  best  of  the  author's  works.  In  it  the  brilliant 
promise  afforded  by  '  Margaret  Maitland'  has  been  fully  realised,  and  now  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  for  graphic  pictures  of  Scottish  life,  the  author  is 
entitled  to  be  ranked  second  to  none  among  modern  writers  of  fiction." — Cale- 
donian Mercury. 


BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 


ADAM    GRAEME 

OF  MOSSGRAY. 

Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of 
interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pictures 
of  Scottish  life  and  scenery." — Post. 

"'Adam  Graeme'  Is  full  of  eloquent  writing 
and  description.  It  is  an  uncommon  work, 
not  only  in  the  power  of  the  style,  in  the 
eloquence  of  the  digressions,  in  the  interest 
of  the  narrative,  and  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  but  in  the  lessons  it  teaches."— 
Sun. 


CALEB  FIELD. 

A  TALE   OF  THE   PURITANS. 

Cheaper  Edition.  1  v.  6s. 

"This  beautiful  production  is  every  way 
worthy  of  its  author's  reputation  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  contemporary  writers."— 
Standard. 

"  Finished  and  beautiful  to  a  high  de- 
gree"— Spectator. 

"  A  deeply-interesting  narrative — chroni- 
cled with  all  the  fidelity  of  a  Defoe."— J5ri- 
tannia. 


WORKS    OF   FICTION. 
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UNCLE    WALTER. 

BY  MRS.  TROLLOPE,  3  v. 

"'Uncle  Walter'  is  an  exceedingly  enter- 
taining novel.  It  assures  Mrs.  TroUope  more 
than  ever  in  her  position  as  one  of  the  ablest 
fiction  writers  of  the  day." — Morning  Post. 

ADA    GRESHAM. 

AN   AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

BY  MARY  ANNE  LUPTON.  3  v. 

"  Ada  Gresham  is  entitled  to  a  high  place 
among  modern  works  of  fiction." — Standard. 

BROOMHILL ; 

OR,   THE   COUNTY   BEAUTIES. 

"  •  Broomhill'  is  a  tale  of  life  in  polite 
society.  The  dialogue  is  easy— the  interest 
is  well  sustained." — Athenceum. 

"  A  refined  intelligence,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  good  society,  are  discernible  in 
every  chapter."— G/oie. 

THE  KINNEARS.. 

A   SCOTTISH    STORY.     3  v. 

•'  We  heartily  commend  this  story  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  for  its  power,  sim- 
plicity, and  truth.  None  can  read  its  impres- 
sive record  without  interest,  and  few  without 
improvement.— Mornmg  Post. 

MARY  SEAHAM. 
BY  MRS.  GREY, 
Author  of  "  The  Gambler's  Wife."  3  v. 
"  Equal  to  any  former  novel  by  its  author." 
— Athenceum. 

"An  admirable  work — a  powerfully  con- 
ceived novel,  founded  on  a  plot  of  high 
moral  and  dramatic  interest,"— JoA»  Bull. 

AMY   PAUL. 

A  TALE.     2  V. 

"There  is  a  family  likeness  to  'Eugene 
Aram'  in  this  powerfully  written  romance. 
The  moral  is  well  worked  out.  The  .situa- 
tions are  vi'ell  imagined,  and  pourtrayed  with 
highly  dramatic  effect."— JoAn  Bull. 

JACOB    BENDIXEN. 

BY  MARY  HOWITT.     3  v. 

"  This  tale  has  the  fascination  and  the  value 
of  a  glimpse  into  a  most  strange  world.  We 
heartily  commend  the  novel."— Athenceum. 

The  LOST  INHERITANCE. 

"  A  charming  tale  of  fashionable  life  and 
tender  passions."— G/oie. 


ANNETTE.  A  Tale. 
BY  W.  F.  DEACON. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  bv  the 
Hon.  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd,  D.C.L.'  3  v. 
"'Annette'  is  a  stirring  tale,  and  has 
enough  in  it  of  life  and  interest  to  keep  it 
for  some  years  to  come  in  request.  The 
prefatory  memoir  by  Sir  Thomas  Talfourd 
would  be  at  all  times  interesting,  nor  the  less 
so  for  containing  two  long  letters  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Deacon,  full  of  gentle 
far-thinking  wisdom."— .B^ammer. 

CONFESSIONS  OP  AN 
ETONIAN. 

BY   C.    ROWCROFT,    ESQ.    3  v. 

"  The  life  of  an  Etonian— his  pranks,  his 
follies,  his  loves,  his  fortunes,  and  misfor- 
tunes— is  here  amusingly  drawn  and  happily 
coloured  by  an  accomplished  artist.  The 
work  is  full  of  anecdote  and  lively  painting 
of  men  and  manners."— G^oAe. 

HELEN  TALBOT. 

BY  MISS  PENNEFATHER.     3  v. 

"  IMiss  Pennefather  has  in  this  work 
evinced  much  literary  ability.  The  fashion- 
able circle  in  which  the  principal  personage 
of  the  novel  moves  is  drawn  with  a  bold  and 
graphic  pencil."— G/oie. 

THE  BELLE  OP  THE 
VILLAGE. 

Bv  the  Author  of 
"  The  Old  English  Gentleman."  3  v. 
"  An  admirable   story.      It  may  take  its 
place  by  the  side  of  'The  Old  English  Gen- 
tleman. '  "—JoAn  Bull. 


PANNY  DENNISON. 

"  A  novel  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  An 
exciting  story,  crowded  with  romantic  inci- 
dents."—ilfommg'  Post. 

CECILE ; 

OR,    THE    PERVERT. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Rockingham."  1  v. 

The  LADY  and  the  PRIEST. 

BY  MRS.  MABERLY.    3  v. 

The  PERILS  of  PASHION. 

"  The  world  of  fashion  is  here  painted  by 
an  artist  who  has  studied  it  closely,  and 
traces  its  lineaments  with  a  masterly  hand." 
— Morning  Post. 


THE   ARMY   AND    NAVY. 


Published  on  the  1st  of  every  Month,  Price  3s.  6d. 

COLBUM'S  UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE, 

AND 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  JOURNAL. 


This  popular  periodical,  which  has  now  been  established  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  embraces  subjects  of  such  extensive  variety  and  powerful 
interest  as  must  render  it  scarcely  less  acceptable  to  readers  in  general 
than  to  the  members  of  those  professions  for  whose  use  it  is  more  par- 
ticularly intended.  Independently  of  a  succession  of  Original  Papers 
on  innumerable  interesting  subjects.  Personal  Narratives,  Historical 
Incidents,  Correspondence,  &c.,  each  number  comprises  Biographical 
Memoirs  of  Eminent  Officers  of  all  branches  of  service,  Reviews  of  New 
Publications,  either  immediately  relating  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  in- 
volving subjects  of  utility  or  interest  to  the  members  of  either,  Full 
Reports  of  Trials  by  Courts  Martial,  Distribution  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
General  Orders,  Circulars,  Promotions,  Appointments,  Births,  Marriages, 
Obituary,  &c.,  with  all  the  Naval  and  Military  Intelligence  of  the  Month. 


"  This  is  confessedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  attractive  periodicals  of  which 
the  British  press  can  boast,  presenting  a  wide  field  of  entertainment  to  the 
general  as  well  as  professional  reader.  The  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
two  services  are  distinguished  by  vigour  of  sense,  acute  and  practical  observation, 
an  ardent  love  of  discipline,  tempered  by  a  high  sense  of  justice,  honour,  and  a 
tender  regard  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our  soldiers  and  seamen." — Globe. 

"  At  the  head  of  those  periodicals  which  furnish  useful  and  valuable  information 
to  their  peculiar  classes  of  readers,  as  well  as  amusement  to  the  general  body  of 
the  public,  must  be  placed  the  *  United  Service  Magazine,  and  Naval  and  Military 
Journal.'  It  numbers  among  its  contributors  almost  all  those  gallant  spirits  who 
have  done  no  less  honour  to  their  country  by  their  swords  than  by  their  pens, 
and  abounds  with  the  most  interesting  discussions  on  naval  and  military  affairs, 
and  stirring  narratives  of  deeds  of  arms  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every  informa- 
tion of  value  and  interest  to  both  the  Services  is  culled  with  the  greatest  diligence 
from  every  available  source,  and  the  correspondence  of  various  distinguished 
officers  which  enrich  its  pages  is  a  feature  of  great  attraction.  » In  short,  the 
'  United  Service  Magazine'  can  be  recommended  to  every  reader  who  possesses 
that  attachment  to  his  country  which  should  make  him  look  with  the  deepest 
interest  on  its  naval  and  military  resources." — Sun. 

"  This  truly  national  periodical  is  always  full  of  the  most  valuable  matter  for 
professional  men." — Morning  Herald. 
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